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TO ADVERTISERS 
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BY THE POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


@ We believe that an immediate improvement in physical make-up 
and a more careful selection of colorful, authoritative, and up-to-the- 
minute editorial material will widen the value of OUTDOOR LIFE 
for its readers. Toward this end we immediately propose a larger 
quantity and a higher quality of editorial material ...a finer paper 


stock, both inside and cover. 


The basic editorial policies established 37 years ago, together with 
the special departments conducted by recognized authorities, will 


be continued by this organization. 


The amazing growth of this field is a matter of record. Official fig- 
ures, judged to be conservative, show that the number of hunting and 


fishing licenses issued have increased four-fold in the last ten years. 


Some part of this growth, we hope, will be reflected by circulation 
gains for OUTDOOR LIFE... gains which will be secured in the 
soundest way: by greatly increased newsstand sales, coming through 
the same distributing channels that have proven so effective for 


Popular Science Monthly in the past. 


During the next twelve months all advertisers will have the benefit 
of better printing—better paper—and a material increase in circu- 


lation of a vastly improved and enlarged magazine...at no extra cost. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
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AFRIC AC apepers- 5 
Wehave the most up t« stef acilities for handling ae 
Game Hunting Shooting — * phing Expeditio 
in all parts of Eastern Africa. We ike all arrangements 
in advance White Hunter lransport, Camp Equip- 
ment, Stores, Servants, etc We know the country to 
huntin A lour taff are experienced Hunter Hunt 
re u Wri now by Ai Vas Cables “Giraffe 
Nairobi 


SHAW & HUNTER, Ltd., 


Nairobi, Kenya Colony, E. A. 
strated booklets from 

Jonas Brothers, 1217 Yonkers Avenue 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Dittrich’s Liberty Camp 
SPIDER LAKE 





Delightful Resort for the Fisherman and his family 
Modern convenience private vaths, electric lights. 
Known for its excellent food 
Muskie, Pa Pike and Trout fishing on Chain of 
Five Lake of scenic beauty All Summer Sports 

For information write, wire or telephone 


DITTRICH’S LIBERTY CAMP, Hayward, Wisconsin 








YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


Northwestern Wisconsin, Burnett County 
Surrounded by 300 lakes, the St. Croix and Yellow 
Rivers, and numerous trout streams! Wall-eyed pike, 
muskellunge, bass and trout Fall hunting for ducks, 
partridge, prairie chicken, grouse and deer. Historic 
Indian territory. Housekeeping cottages or main lodge, 
tennis, golf, bathing, rowboats and canoes, guides. 
Reasonable 


F. C. ULLRICH Webster, Wisconsin 











are realities up here 
in the North Woods 
10 lakes and the 


GOLFIN’ and ; 
FISHIN’ Flambeau River 
within easy walking 


distance. Our own Airport and snappy 9-hole Golf 
Course Excellent comfortable beds 
Cabins or hotel. 

Write for rates and illustrated booklet. 


Mason Lake Resort Fifield, Wisc. 
UNEXPLORED WILDERNESS 


centra MLASKA 


meals and 


Most wonderful trip for a two weeks’ hunt on the 
continent Over 400 miles by plane In the heart of 
Alaska’s game lands. Moose, white sheep, caribou, 
grizzlic et Excellent bird shootin and fishing. 





We guarantee to take you withir ig distance. 
Fall hunts for Kodiak bear. For particulars write 


Kodiak Guides Ass’n. _ Kodiak, Alaska 





ALASKA | 





Get a mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak 
Brown, Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots posi- 


Alaska’s 


year. 


tively guaranteed! pioneer 


hunting organization, 9th 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box L Anchorage, Alaska 














Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100, 





Appeals to sportsmen and their families 


LOS ANGELES 











000 correspondents answers 








Forest County, Wis. 


F. R., Ill I would advise you to go to Laona, 





20 miles north of Lakewood, for pike. 


Popple Lake, about 4 miles from Laona, is the 


et 
best wall-eye fishing in that part of the state. 
If you have a boat be sure to try the mill 
pond at Laona. There are some very 
ern pike in i 

I think you will be well pleased with that coun 
try as there are lots of good lakes and 
hard to get to, but mighty good fishing 


large north- 


creeks, 


some are 


when you do get to them. 

Popple, Silver, Big Stone, Rilley’s and Twin 
lakes are all good for northern pike, and Rat 
River and Rat Lake have good trout fishing. 
There are several more small creeks I can not 
name, but you will find some good fellows there 
who will be glad to direct you to them.—J. UV 
Neddo. 

Fishing Near Taos 
trips 


G. W. F., Kans Have made _ several 
trout fishing into the part of New Mexico y 
mention. Taos several times. Have 
always had fine luck and an all-around good time 

Will mention some of the places where I have 
fished. Eagle Nest Lake is good fishing at times 
and there are some big fellows there. Up the 
Red River is good fishing. This is east of Taos 
and on your road to that place. Also have fished 


Have been t 


north on the Costilla and at Latir Lakes. There 
are several of these mountain lakes and at the 
time I was there they were full of fish. Could 


catch the limit in three hours’ time. Very pretty 
place as the lakes are high up in the mountains. 
We had to pack in for six miles to reach them. 
Also have fished in Blue Lake which is within 
twenty-six miles of Taos. One would have to 
pack in there also. Am not sure but believe they 
are not letting anyone go in there now as the lake 
is sacred to the Indians and think it has 
reserved for them exclusively. 

You will find plenty of good fishing. If you 
have never seen any of that country or the In- 
dians it will be 


been 


of great interest as there is a 


Pueblo two miles from Taos where several hun- 


dred Indians live. If one is interested in their 


manner of living, their corn dances, dress, etc., 





it will be worth your time to spend short time 
there. Good accommodations. I also would in- 
clude Santa Fe and spend a day or so there as 


you will find many things of interest in that old 

town. It was there when San Augustine, Fila., 

which is supposed to be the 

United States was established. 

and the 

a museum with many relics of ancient civilization 
Might mention that there are several species of 


town in the 
14 


oldest 
You will see o 


churches, old Governor’s Mansion is now 


the trout family in New Mexico. Have caught 
rainbow, Eastern brook, cuttthroat, German brown, 
ind one Dolly Varden out of Blue Lake. In the 


streams you will find rainbow and _ cutthroat 


mostly Carl McAdams. 


Seaside Park, N. J. 
M. J., PA.:—Amongst the places you 
tioned as probable 


men- 


fishing points was the town of 


Seaside Park. More fishing is enjoyed at this 
point than any other within a radius of forty 
miles and your Philadelphia trains will deliver you 


within two hundred yards of the beach. 

No doubt you already know that surf fishing is 
dubious method of making a 
tides and 


a very sure catch, 


so much depends on the direction of 


wind. My best catches have always been made 
on a flood tide and an off-shore wind. 
If you do not receive any strikes at Seaside 


Park, start walking south toward Barnegat In- 
let, making casts about every one hundred yards. 
For nine miles in this direction you have a splen- 
did chance for strikes for in the edge of the surf 
are many pockets where the big fellows sometimes 


lie waiting for incoming food.—Harry F. Cornell. 


inquiries addressed to this department. 


Jack’s Fork 
G. K., Il I would suggest that you 














Eminence, Mo., which is lo Jack’s | 
of the Current river. In this 
f some of the most sparsely settled country 
e state. You will find excell 
these streams and I think y will also f 
enty of game, including wild t eys, for | 
[hese streams are both t I 1 
ous shoals and rapids which make them sor 
ngerous for a canoe. I boats 
illy used by the guides when making 
tr — 
There is no iri Vv e y 
t Ke i canoe ike H ’ ve t 
Lake of the (¢ ¢ | 
g and has many arms and branches which ¢« 
tend back among the hills for many miles He 
would also find some sh t , but the 
try is not as wild as the place first mentions 


U. Lanham. 





Pennsylvania and New Jersey 





E. B. S., N. Y.:—For yx Pennsylvania deer 
hunting you will find the vicinities of Porters 
Lake, Notch, and Lake Wallen; h n Pike 
County are good, as is that territory on dow: 
through Monroe County (i. e. Para Valle 





Canadensis, 
cor Deer hunting is usually carried on in or 
ganized groups in the 


may know. This does not mean tl 











or organize your own hunting 

There are also bear and an occasional elk in this 
section. Bear, however, are like gold—wher ou 
find them. It is impossible to tell you now where 
they may be found when you get to the Poconos, 
f bear change their feeding grounds much more 
definitely than do most anir 9 nly thing 
to do is scout around a bit until y find signs 
of bear having recently been in tl e ity—ther 

t one if you can. It would be ¢ f 

hook up” with some local hunter r get a got 
guide. 

For your New Jersey deer I think you would 
do better in Warren, Sussex, or western Mort 
County than in the mamnage Rar If 1 | 
ti irly prefer these mountains, however, go ab 

ilf way between Suffern, N. Y and Darlingtor 
N. J., then go up inte the Ramapos 1 nortl 
weste direction. I do not 1 lar] econ 
mend this section although it dos have the 

ntage of being nearer you MU A e 
] i¢crs 
Bass in Eastern Oklahoma 

R. M. H., Tex.:—Any of the streams in easter1 
Oklahoma from the Texas line to the Miss« ine 
are good bass fishing. 

If you will come to Antlers and go east t 


Rattan you will cross Cloudy Creek stream, and 
miles farther on you will come to Little 





River. Both of these streams are excellent bass 
i ’ Little River heads in Arkan comes 
down through Eastern Oklahoma and ies inte 
Red River just west of the Arkansas line You 


will find any number of streams emptying into 
this river. Of course if you get really good fish 
ing it will be necessary to get off the regular 
traveled highways. My suggestion would be that 
when you come through Antlers you inquire as 
to how to reach Harris Creek, which is a small 
stream but has excellent fishing. If you decide 
to go farther north you will find east of Mus- 
kogee, the Illinois River, the Barren Fork River 





Tobyhanna, Swiftwater, and Lake Po- 


Pocono M intains, as you 
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nd innumerable small streams which empty into for “swamp water’ you ever saw, and you can 
s rivet get nice trout right along the edge of the swamp 
If you desire lake fishing you will find three flags. The bottom is usually hard 


even 








lakes at McAlester that are as well stocked with where it’s the swampiest, and no troubl 
1ss and other warm water fish as any lakes in as long as you stay on the sand. But 
the state. One of these lakes covers twenty-two periment in off-channel spots, or you partner may 
dred acres, anoth three hundred acres and h to fish you out. 
bout two hundred acres. You can of course canoe this river to the falls, 


You will find in the extreme northeast corner ut may have to make a portage or tw Have 
the state Lake Spavinaw, which covers about never fished it below Newberry, but it gets to 





eighteen hundred acres and is a wonderful body te a stream. Even between McMillan and 
of water, always clear and well stocked.—A. R. whberry it gets most too big for me—I do prac 
Reeves. tically all my stream fishing wading, and r 
choice is the smaller stream, with more swift 
wate 
Before you pull out of Newberry, for either 
trip, it would be a good idea to secure a copy of 
the Luce County Road Commission’s latest 
‘f the country. It’s a real map, with every old 
tote road, fire line, and even swamp trails on it 
There are no bass in either of these rivers—that 


is I never caught one, and never heard of 
But there are lots of small lakes in striking dis 
tance that will give you the bass.—Charles R. 
Fenimore. 





Two Heart and Taquamenow 


Long Live “Where-to-Go” 


A. H. S., MICH.:—The Where-to-Go editor of : ’ / 
EDITOR:—On two different occasions, in the 


Ovutpoor Lire has referred to me your inquiry , nt 
garding canoe trips down the Two Heart or P@St, I have asked you for information pertain- 
° y . ino t wcalities £ . ¢ . h ins ce 

Taquamenow Rivers north of Newberry, Mich- ("8 ‘ localities for trout, and in each instance 
‘can. I’m very glad to advise you, and having [I received information that made my trips more 
been over much of that country, I can perhaps ¢mjoyable and much more successful. [ am very 
give you the information you desire grateful to you, and I want to thank you for your 


I think you have a most delightful trip in Cooperation. Long live ‘‘Where-to-Go!’—0O. S. 


prospect, either way, but my preference would be Simson. 

for the Two Heart, as we call it up there. When Basswood, Minn. 

the best guides want to take a fisherman on a H. G. D.. KANS.:—There is wonderful north- 
real trip they head for the Two Heart—and usual- ern pike fishing in Basswood and adjoining lakes 
ly get what they go after. While I never canoed  oyt of Ely, in fact the best and largest northerns 
either river, yet I’ve fished both, and while I jn Minnesota are taken from the Basswood chain. 
caught more on the upper Taquamenow—in the This is right on the border and necessitates a 
big swamp north of McMillan—yet the bigger ones fyoat trip from Ely as there are no roads in there 
came from Two Heart. For quite a distance back as yet. : 

from the mouth the river closely parallels the lake There are two methods of fishing muskies and 


shore, within a few hundred yards to a mile or  portherns, one is by trolling with a No. 9 or 12 
so. One of the favorite trips a guide made was) Skinner spoon hook or with most any larger 





to hike west along the beach with his pilgrim for pinner with live bait ‘attached in place of the 
about one hour, then strike through the bush to the feathers. The other is by casting with a “Pikie” 
river. They got some of the very finest rainbow ,, lass Oreno” plug or with mm hooks 
trout I ever saw, not the biggest perhaps, but jcted above. Follow the shore lines outlines 
plenty of twelve and fifteen-inch beauties. Most f weed beds lying out in the lakes and you will 
of these trout were taken on the lowly worm, or cet them by either method.—F. A. Rummel 


small minnows, but they will take flies. However 

wouldn't want to go up there without a good 
supply of nice worms, well packed to keep, and if 
I had a supply of nice shiner or chub minnows, 


Southern Idaho 
A. C. B., CALIF For trout fishing in sout!l 





I’d feel still better. The biggest trout I’ve caught western and south-central Idaho, I wv 1 sug 

have taken minnows—particularly the rainbows the Snake River which is open the entire year 
Yes, I think you can canoe down to Deer Park It flows south and westerly across the tire state 

from near the bridge. Have never made this 2" is one of the best trout streams in the north 

trip, and you may have to carry a portage, but I west for the reason that the State and t 

hardly think so. That stream is big enough that ent Fish and Game Associations alor its entire 

log and brush jams don’t hold. When you get length are planting it each yeat with n ns OF 

down to the mouth of the river you may have to rout from four to eight inches. 

carry your outfit across the beach. The river You may have your choice of the trout that 

F ou would like to take—Eastern brook, Rainbx 


mouth is small for such a stream, and it changes YOU . Ny 
every season, evidently slowly moving per r Dolly Va 1, Yellowstone and Landlocked Sal 





east, with the wash and drift of oft- prevaili g mon; the last named fish is one ot the gamest I 

winds. Also, if you know old Superior, ye 1 have ever tied into.—G. W. Shrout. 

know that she’s not to be sneezed at—not in a 

canoe. You may get held up a day or two any- AuSable River, N. Y. 

where along there, and you'll want to go fixed to A. C.. CONN In reply t your inquiry 

keep warm, in case you get a norther. regarding trout fishing in the AuSable River in 
As to the Taquamenow—well, I’ve stood almost New York, would say that the best irt of this 

in one spot, not moved ten feet, up in the big stream is in the vicinity of Wilmingtor It is 

swamp, and caught enough brook and brown trout very rough here but the brown trout are large 

to fill the skillet a couple of times. Last summer ind plentiful. However, if you prefer easier 

I had a camp on a small tributary of the Taq- wading, fish below the bridge at North Elba. The 

uamenow, and fished both. They call it the trout are smaller but mostly of the native brook 

swamp, but the only swamp feature is that it species. 

spreads out in spots, and you have to wade some At AuSable Forks you have the choice of the 

marsh now and then. But that’s the coldest water East or West branch of the AuSable. The East 

— >| | » 4 7 
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The Sunshine Special leaves Sc. Louis 

at 6:30 pm for the Valley and the 
RODEO. Ask any Missouri Pacific 
representative for booklet showing 

rules and prizes, or write to Fishing 
Rodeo Committee, Dr. J. A. Hocka- 

day, Chairman, Port Isabel, 
Texas.Complete information 

about fares and schedules MISSOURI 2 


will be given on request. PACIFIC 
LINES 


Aaa 
SERVICE imSTiTUTION 








OLD MEXIC 


For Year Around 


Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas 
ire and prospecting trips. 
GAME — Bear, lion, jaguar, 
tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck, 
fool quail. 


Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 








Hunt Big Game in Sonora 


OLD MEXICO } 


( Sonora is a hunter’s paradise for big game. Now 
oking hunting parties for fall hunts. For full 
rmation write 


SAM CLARK, Deming, New Mexico 














| Best Hunting Grounds in 
‘Northern Coahuila, Mexico 


500,000 acres of good hunting territory, half of which 
is absolutely virgin Black and whitetail deer, bear, 
lion, javalina, quail, ete. We guarantee at least a 
leer for each hunter. 

CABALLO HUNTING RESERVE 
P. 0. Box 628 Del Rio, Tex. 








REPTILES of the WORLD 


By Raymond Ditmars 
$5.00 Postpaid 

This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur 
or professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs 
taken by the author. There are Goons devoted to 
turtles and tortoises; crocodiles and ; lisards 
and snakes. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

381 4th Ave., New York City 
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Ge Get your MOOSE! 


World’s Biggest Antlered 
Game are in the Woods 


of CANADA z 


LAN NOW for this coming sea- 

son! ... Strike into Canada’s 
deep-forested moose ranges. Hunt the 
biggest antlered game in the world. 
See real primitive wilderness ... where 
lakeshores are fresh-tracked by moose, 
deer, bear, wolf... Big rivers—crystal 
timberlands. See 
this wild domain 


lakes — unending 

yourself “lording” 
with guide and canoe... Nearer toset- 
tlements are deer and bear; small 
game and game birds most every- 
where. Reliable, well-equipped guides 


are available. 





ery Ps 














And a trophy like the guide is carrying might be yours ! 


Game conditions are continuously studied and reported by our Hunting Scouts. 
Consult us for up-to-date, dependable information. Make arrangements now for 
choice of districts and guides. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, 8638 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Pacifie 


WORLD’S 


GREATEST 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 














’ 
CHAFFEY’S LOCKS, ONTARIO 
On the Rideau Chain of Lakes 
Where the bait caster finds action a-plenty. 
Bass, large and small-mouth, lake trout, pike 
and pantish A combination of really good fish- 
ing and good accommodations Easily acces- 
sible Booklet on request Popular rates 


THE OPINICON 


D. P. Jarrett, Mar. Chaffey’s Locks, Ont., Can. 











Largest musky of 1933 caught at 


Dalseg’s Camp 


May and June lake trout fishing is at its best. 
and on for muskies, bass, wall-eyed and northern pike. 
Camp easily reached from Ft. Frances on the Ft. Frances 
highway. Guests without reservations please call at Emo 
Garage. For full information write to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 









Lake of the Woods MUSKIES 


are largest, most plentiful in world. Pike, 
bass, trout galore. Moose, deer, bear, ducks. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 


Lake of the Woods 


Lodge and furnished cabins near good highway. Ex- 
ellent fishir and hunting. Folder and map on 











reque 
H. CANAVAN EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, ee ami Forest 





Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Strear Best of 
Guides and equipment Excellent Table “and Service. 


| Open May 10th. Write T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, 
Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 














~ BIG MUSKIES 


ranged. 





loor Life.” 


54 lb. Musk’y from 
Calvert's 


& tion on request. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS, 








cover the choicest fishing 
Cruisers & Houseboat offer private party trips. Canoe trips also ar- 


Valuable prizes, 
est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 


are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


with its sixteen thousand islands and many tributary lakes. 
World's Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. 
Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse all numerous. 


CALVERT’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


locations in the entire district, while their 


See the story “A Canadian Mixed Grill” in Feb., Mar. & April “‘Out- 


Silver Trophies for larg- 


including specially designed 
Full informa- 


Rainy River, Ontario 





| 





July 1st | 





ages flows through beautiful Keene Valley and 
s not nearly as rough as the West branch. 
Near Albany I prefer the Sacandaga River 











Vells which is north of Gloversville.—Chas 
; hmitz, 

Washington Fishing 

R. 3 CALIF. :—You will undoubtedly find 
fine fishing in this vicinity this summer. A 
indications seem to point to a good Usir 
Wena e as a base you will be able to take 

most any kind of a trip that you want withir 
: hour’s notice. An hour’s drive will take 
to Lake Chelan or Lake Wenatchee, where cut 
, Silver trout, and Dolly Varden aboun 
Or you may plan hiking or pack |! trips t 
the wilder regions, where on more sure of 
g g a goodly number of nice-sized cutthroat, 
w, or eastern brook trout The best pla 
will not be open until the 20th of June, and ever 
then conditions may forbid if ir 
the mountains. The best fishing begins in ] 
ind runs on into September. ’ 

I don’t know much about bass fishing in th 
vicinity beyond the fact that or very few 
caught. They can be gotten in Blue Lake dow 
in the Grand Coulee. 

For lures and tackle you need not be so | 
tic ir. A small assortment of trout flies, a fe V 
spinners, and bait hooks are all that necessar 


Charles E. Conner. 


Higgins Lake, Michigan 





T. C. P., OHIO:—Higgins Lake is bette: 
June and July, not so good duri1 August but 
fine again in September. Cottag available, 

d I have known them to rent from $5.00 per 
week up, depending upon size and character. This 
region is one of the best in sot al] 





hings considered.—James R. Foreman. 





Beaufort, N. C. 
A. M., OHIO:—Beaufort is an excellent loca- 


tion for all-round salt water fishing, bay, inlet, 
and deep sea fishing. Here you will find boat 
fishing at its best and at your door Most surf 
fishing for drum, or channel bass, is done at the 


inlets, and you will find a dozen of these within 


easy reach. As to tackle—I have found that it 





does not pay to buy a great deal of miscellaneous 
tackle, as one usually comes home with more 
tackle than was used on the trip. 

For surf fishing you will want surf-casting rods 
with 6-ft tips and 30-inch butts; reels 1 be 
at least 250 yd. capacity with brakes; for lines 
would advise cuttyhunk lines a size 18 hic] 

a 36-lb. test line. You can buy 

connected as will supply your reel. For your rigs, 
I would suggest you buy locally after you arrive, 
as then you will be sure to get just what is 
needed in the way of hooks, leaders and sinkers. 
Most boat fishing is done with hand lines, but you 
will get more sport out of this with rods. Your 
surf rods will serve very well for this. 

As to clothing, you can’t beat overalls, with 
plenty of pockets, and tennis shoes, which you can 
wash the sand out of. I find it a ¢ 1 idea to 
use cheap tennis shoes and cut holes in the toes 
to kes the sand from packing tightly n the 
toes while surf fishing. If you have never ex 
perienced this discomfort you will re 
this. Of course one can always I foote 
without discomfort—provided your feet e been 
broken in and have a good coat of nt 
a ; ; 


Rainy Lake 

i as ee oe I found that the kir 
you 1 to take should be taken fr: 
to October 1 to 15. You will get 
than you no doubt ever got anywhere else. The 
fishing is wonderful on Rainy Lake out of Fort 
Francis. You will get all the chances you wish 
to shoot deer and probably moose. 

You will hear wolves and plenty of them. A 
few years ago I shot three of them and came back 
with $45.00 of King George’s money. It is my 
understanding that automatic shotguns are not 
permitted while rifles are. I used a .401 Win- 
chester Automatic and a .30-06 and a .30 U. S. 
on my several trips, any of which are plenty big 
enough for moose. The guns you mention are 
O. K. but I like a rifle with a large bullet for 
moose.—Geo. G. DeBrouz. 
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Appreciated 

EDITOR:—In December I took advantage of | 
the opportunity offered by your department to find | 
out certain things concerning hunting in British 
Columbia Alaska. Your response to these 
inquiries was very gratifying. To date, I have 
received four letters from various qualified per- 
sons with information which has proved valuable. 
you this service is appreciated.—Star- 


Jr. 


and 


I assure 
buck Smith, 


Grand Rapids Region, Minn. 


R. J. B., ILL.:—You will find camping grounds 
in almost all of the towns and most of these towns 
e located very close to the lakes where you can 





fish and camp to your heart’s content. Every 
lake contains all of the pan fish, including pick- 
erel, northern pike, wall-eyed pike and bass. | 
There are several large lakes within 50 miles 
of Grand Rapids and especially Lake Winne- 
bigoshish, for pike fishing. It is known to have | 
some very big fish in it. I personally have fished | 
this lake and have always had the pleasure of 
hooking at least one big one. There are several 


smaller lakes north from there and one especially 
is Sand Lake. This is a oe country and 
in the National Forest.—W. N. Clifford. 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 


assistance 


personally 





as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 











A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
— filled out. 





















Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Shyline 























CaNADIAN 


To Eve tywhe te m 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO 
420 Main Street 
PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Avenue 





Trophies 


tn the CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


PIGHOEN and Stone sheep in the 
main Rockies. Stone and Fannin 
sheep in the northern sections of 
Alberta and British Columbia. Grizzly, 
Brown and Black bear, Mountain goat, 
moose, caribou and deer in Alberta 
and British Columbia. Dall or White 
sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black bear in the Yukon and 
Northwest territories. 


Also—moose, black bear, deer in all 
provinces but Prince Edward Island. 
Black tail and Mule deer in the West, 
Virginia or Red deer in the East. 


Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge 
and grouse in all provinces and in cer- 
tain sections Woodcock and Hungarian 
partridge. Waterfowl in the coastal 
Provinces, including various species 
of geese, brant, duck and shore birds. 
For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager, 
Tourist Bureau, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, Can. 


NaTIONAL 


a eM 


DETROIT CINCINNATI 
1523 Washington Blvd. 49 East Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


1422 Chestnut Street 4S. Michigan Blvd, 








D Speckled and lake trout | 
in lakes and streams, also 
N wall-eyes and northern 
A pike. Motor over good 


miles from 
and bear. 


145 
deer 


roads, 
Montreal, od from Ottawa. Also moose, 
Bungalow car Write for circula 
WHITE DEER L’ GE, R.F. D. No. 1, White Deer, Que., Can. 








Club of the Cloven Hoof | 


NORTHERN 


Will accept a few select members at special rate o 
for 1934 season. 10-day trip may be made for $50 from 
St. Michel des Sts. P. Q. Large lease 150 mi. out of 
Montreal Prize trophies have been taken the past three 
Membership limit 25. Permanent camps 
equipment. Moose—Deer—Bear—Wolves—Fish—Birds. 
For information address CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF, 
Asbestos, P. Q., Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


€ We will take you where there are grizzly, moose, 


cariho u, goat, deer—and no other hunting parties! 
W. R. GOODELL & SONS, i! 


QUEBEC 


f $50 


years. and 


Terms reasonable. 


McBride, B. C. Canada 





FISHERMEN]= \*'¢ 
abounds in sporty Kamloops trout. Com- 


fortable accommodation at 
RAINBOW LODGE, T. D. Costley, Prop. 
Box 8, Kamloops, B. C., Canada 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Spring and fall. Also summer trips for photography and 
sightseeing. Write 
L. E. GOODELL, Guide and Outfitter, 
SHERE, B. C., CANADA 


‘EXCELLENT DUCK CLUB | 


For sale cheap 3ack Bay, Va. Two batteries, full 
equipment Three ponds—point shooting. Large 
house, 300 acres 


PELLITORY GUNNING CLUB, Ine. 
219 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














World Famous 
National history makes the back- 
round—modern perfection in hotel 
fife makes the foreground at 


ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervit_e, Managing Director 
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To Far 
Western 
Alaska 
For Big 
Game 


| TO FAR 
i} WESTERN ALASKA 





By THEO. 
R. HuBBACK 


TR. 
HUBBACK 














$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 


an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback has 
gi ven us a story in his new book, the 
reading of which is second only to an 


actual participation in the trip. He half 
encircled the globe going to and return- 
ing from each of the two trips described 
in this book, and was the first white 
sportsman to hunt moose, bear, caribou 
and sheep on_ the headwaters. of the 
Kuskokwim (Hartman River country, 
Alaska), where he and his guides lost 
most of their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 


Pub. 1929, 227 pages, 67 photographs and 
3 maps. 
Order Now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 4th Ave., New York City 









































































Photo by Warren Boye 


Teamwork ona Maine Stream 


Bill Burgess, of Minot Corner, handles the land- 
ing net after E. P. Ricker, Jr., of Poland Springs, 
has hooked a big one in the Androscoggin River 
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inan OZARK HOLLER 


By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


OARING River boils out of an Ozark mountain, a 
whole river right from the beginning, in Barry 
County, Missouri, six or eight miles from the 
Arkansas line. 

I don’t know how many gallon of water, or millions of 
gallons, maybe, the scientists and geologists claim pours 
down the twin falls at Roaring River State Park through 
walls of masonry that constitute the lower end of a sizeable 
lake in which the State Fish and Game Department of the 
state of Missouri raises literally millions of rainbow trout 
each year, but it is unbelievable. 

Unbelievable, that is, until one goes to Roaring River once, 
and stands in the spray of these foamy falls and listens to 
the roar of the rushing water and watches it whirl and swirl 
and spread out and run down across the land, a hurry- 
ing, happy, typical trout stream that will make any 
fly fisherman with a fluid ounce of fishing fever in his 
veins reach avidly for rod and reel. 

I have fished Roaring River 
many times. I fished it first 
in 1929, when every other 
sizeable stream in that 
section of the coun- 
try was in flood 
and running 
wild. Roaring 
River was per- 
fect that time, 

[ remember, 
and a nation- 
ally known 
trapshooter 
and a strapping 
six-foot-four 
Osage Indian boy 
and I took our limits 
easily in a short time, in- 
cluding one about two feet 

long, that I’ll never forget, I hope. 

Don, the big Indian, had a heap of fun with 
that twenty-four-inch fish, and the happy 
smile he has in the photograph here before 
me returns to his face, even after the five years that have 
passed since he took it, when it is mentioned within his 
hearing. 

I wrote a story about that trip and have been kidded about 
the “Ozark” Indian which Don became, according to a sub- 
title beneath a picture. I get letters even yet about it. 

Once I stood in the shallows, rod upheld, breathless, near 
Eagle Rock, three or four miles below the falls and watched 
a small fisherman fight in and land another big rainbow. I 
don’t recall the weight and measurements of that fish, but 
it was a beauty, and I distinctly remember that the ten trout, 
each over twelve inches in length, and the six small-mouth 
bass, up to two and one-half pounds each, that I took that 
day between Eagle Rock and the spot where Roaring River 
empties into the White River, seemed singularly drab and 
tasteless after having witnessed the capture of that noble 
rainbow. 














The first ten 


This spring I went to Roaring River again. Like the 
1929 trip, | had driven hundreds of miles of Ozark roads 
seeking suitable fishing waters. Everything was muddy. I 
didn’t wet a line from Saturday to Tuesday, driving con- 
stantly from stream to stream, and I was hungry for fish 
when I eased down the magnificent highway into the beau- 
tiful timbered canyon of Roaring River and pulled up beside 
the twin falls where two score or so of fly fishermen fished. 

The river was full, higher than I -had even seen it, and 
slightly milky. It didn’t look good to me. I sat in my car 
a moment viewing the situation. I don’t like to fish in 
crowds. I never did and I never will. I like to fish alone. 
I wasn’t particularly thrilled at the prospect. 

But I didn’t hesitate long. Before the water in my motor 
had ceased rumbling, a clean-looking chap in a golf cap 
came slowly ashore, playing a reluctant catch through rough 
water, and before my eyes landed a double, one of which 

looked to be nineteen inches long! That 
lucky fisherman was a colonel in 
the cavalry from Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., and I 
had a letter from him 
just this week: 
“Being a lawyer,” 
this grateful 
cavalry colonel 
wrote, “you 
will appreci- 
ate the very 
valuable evi- 
dence the most 
excellent pho- 
tograph you 
have sent me is 
to substantiate my 
rather unbelievable 
story that I actually 
caught two fish at one cast. 
May I borrow the film, please, and 
wish you many more successful visits with the 
Roaring River rainbows ?” 

After exposing my film I stole a glance at 
the lure the military man was using. It was a fuzzy, wormy- 
looking lure, about an inch long, but very slender, with a 
rather bunched bit of pork rind upon the hook, which I 
reckoned as a No. 8, all behind a tiny gold spinner. The up- 
per fly was a minute thing, a No. 12, I thought, one of those 
nymphs we have all been reading so much about lately. 

I hadn’t come to the Ozarks expecting to fly fish for trout 
and I was utterly unprepared. I did have one fly rod with 
me, fortunately, and an automatic reel which happened to 
have a double tapered line on it. But I had no trout flies. 
It being early for fly fishing for bass, I had even left my 
reasonably satisfactory, but never quite complete assortment 
of June bugs and popping bugs and crickets and grasshop- 
pers and skunk-tails and squirrel-tails and fly rod minnows 
and such at home, and there I was with two spinners of a 
type made in the Rocky Mountain region, one 16-pound 
synthetic gut leader, and four No. 1 bass flies, two black, one 


the author 
caught—just as they came 
from Roaring River 
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natural red squirrel, and one yellow—and nothing else even 
remotely suitable for trout. 

[ don’t know the size of those two spinners, but compared 
to the one used by the Colonel they seemed monstrously big. 
They were more than twice as large as his, and I’m sure 
a bit of binder twine would have handled them just as artis- 
tically as that $12 pet tapered line of mine. 

But I wasn’t discouraged. I had tried those spinners on 
rainbows before. Their use in Ruby River in Montana, the 
Taylor in Colorado, the Laramie in Wyoming and other 
Western streams had demonstrated to me what they would do, 

So I didn’t mind when a couple of wader-shod fly fisher- 
men smiled at my clumsy accoutrement as I edged in beside 
them in a six-foot space next the woven wire fence, which 
marked the boundary between the fishing waters and a sanc- 
tuary where fishing was forbidden. 

But I didn’t reach the water as quickly as all that. The 
blades of the spinners I refer to, to make myself clear, extend 
well back over the trailing lure or hook, and if the hook or 
lure be at all small the blades often, very often in fact, fend 
off the striking fish. 


| DISCOVERED this one day while fishing in a Montana 

gold mine. Yes, that’s right, in a Montana gold mine. 
Deep, clear pits through which the tiny cold creek in fa- 
mous old Alder Gulch filters, some ten miles below old 
Virginia City which is just as famous. There are pits left 
by gold mining dredges, be it further explained, and Son 
Sam and | had wonderful fishing in them. 

But to get back to the spinner. When I discovered that 
[ was connecting with very few of the sixteen-inch cut- 
throats that were striking hungrily that sunny August 
afternoon, I threaded a half-inch long swivel on the open- 
link, or split-ring attached to the rear of my spinner, and 
attached my fly to that swivel with another split-ring. It 
worked beautifully and I lost very few fish after that. 

At Roaring River I had no swivels. I had no split-rings, 
either. To have fished with my fly, large though it was, 
trailing immediately behind the spinner, would have lost me 
most of my strikes—and with all those fishermen looking 
on, I was reluctant to lose any fish. 

I searched and searched and finally found a small snap 
with a swivel attached to one end of it. With my pliers | 
cut the swivel off that snap, threaded the ring of the snap 
upon the split-ring upon the spinner, snapped one of those 
No. 1 black bass flies upon the snap, thrust the point of the 
hook through the doubled end of half a regular fly-rod size 
pork-rind, and went fishing. 

As I waded in a fisherman across the rough water down- 
stream from the southern waterfall hooked a trout. It 
struck, I noticed, in the vortex where the upper side of the 
southern waterfall butted into the eastern side of the north- 
ern waterfall. The waterfalls enter the stream at right 
angles to each other. 







Left—Ed is on the small 
end but he caught all the 
fish 


A double by 
the Colonel! 


Edging carefully out to the very edge of the rushing 
white water of the northern fall, I pitched (1 use the word 
advisedly) that big bass combination into the described 
vortex, 

The current caught it, carried it away, and flung it to the 
surface twenty-five feet below in front of three fishermen 
who whipped those tiny nymphs up into the maelstrom above 
them, and across the lines of two more fishermen. 

Drawing in, I eased my lure across into the eastern and 
lower downcoming current, which, like the upper and west- 
ern current, was literally white with air bubbles, and de- 
tained it a moment until the undertow clutched it and sucked 
it down. 

Down it went, down, down, down, tugging, tugging. 
Something struck! Struck savagely, deep in the boil. I set 
my hook, let the trout drift with the current, fishermen along 
its course obligingly giving way, and landed it, a sixteen- 
incher, in a gravelly shallows below. 

Having strung my catch (I had no creel, of course) I 
turned back to find a horse-faced youth in my place. Any- 
way, I was so surprised and resentful when I| noted him 
fishing from the place I had just quitted that | thought he 
looked like a horse. I still think so. He did. He does. 

Edging my way into the current well below the vortex I[ 
wanted to fish, and touching elbows, almost, with the last, 
or number six of the row, | whipped out as much line as I 
could handle in three false casts and sent that spinner-fly 
combination across the lines of the six fishermen who fished 
above me, including my equine-featured foe, and caught 
another fish! 


HIS fish, which was 14 inches long, I rushed in rather 

ruthlessly, to avoid entangling with the network of lines 
in the current, and played it below where only three fisher- 
men were interfered with. 

These three, as I soon discovered to be the custom, re- 
treated from my field of operations, and after some moments 
of delightful battle with the trout, which darted here and 
there and in true rainbow style cleared the water again and 
again, drew it gently into the shallows and to hand. 

Glances of respect greeted me when I started back to my 
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place at the end of the row. Curious eyes were fastened 
upon my large lure. I found a fisherman standing in the 
place where I had stood when I had taken my second fish! 

Hah! I reckoned, looking about for some spot from which 
I could reach the vortex. So it was every man for himself, 
and to heck with sportsmanship and common courtesy, eh? 

Well, I was as long-legged as most, and so calculating to 
myself, I waded out into that raging current as far as I 
could, and still stand up, and plowed upstream until I was 
opposite the party who had pilfered the place of my second 
choice. 

He glowered at me, but I pretended not to notice, and 
proceeded to catch a third trout. This rainbow was only a 
foot long and to the frank amazement of some spectators I 
coaxed it in, slipped my hand up over it in the water, and 
released it. 

Three fish in three casts! I began to attract attention. 
A couple of trials came in empty, then I missed a strike. A 
heavy strike that bespoke a heavy fish. 

My left hand neighbor, an adept fly fisherman with a nice 
face and expensive equipment, came to me and shouted 
through the roar of the rapids, in my ear, “May I see what 
you are fishing with?” 

I passed him my lure and he seemed incredulous. 

“What is the name of that spinner?” he asked. 

I told him. Where were they made? I told him that. By 
whom? I gave him the manufacturer’s name. Wouldn’t a 
smaller one do better? Perhaps, but I had only this size. 
He went back to his fishing and I returned to mine. 

My next trout took my lure far in the depths and headed 
for sanctuary at great speed. Taken quite by surprise by 
such a mad rush against such a deluge of rushing water, I 
let the fish reach the end of the line with a thud. I hada 
glimpse of a great pinkish-purplish side, and my line came 
in empty. A five-pound rainbow that was. 

My No. 1 black fly was gone, broken off apparently, as 
the snap was still closed. I waded ashore, procured the 
second black fly from my tackle box and stopped on the 
bank, surprised afresh, just a little amused and quite a bit 









Two twenty- 
inch rainbows 


provoked, upon observing that yet 
another fly fisherman had come 
from somewhere and now fished 
the vortex from my last quitted 
location well out in the current. 

Noting this, number six in the 
line along the western waterfall, 
the fisherman whose fishing had 
commanded my respect, inched 
away from number five imme- 
diately above him and motioned 
me to wedge in. 

This I gratefully did, first, 
however, fastening my fish 
stringer in my belt loop. No 
more leaving my place for me! 

To make a long story short, I 
stood there thigh deep in that 
raging current and took trout 
atter trout, most of them nice 
ones, until I had eight. During 
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that time I doubt if all of the other approximately 100 
fishermen who fly fished Roaring River at the time, caught 
that many. 

After awhile when the horse-faced fellow had abandoned 
the fence position, I backed out and went up to my first 
place, the number two man hospitably refraining from 
moving up, and welcoming me with a shout: 

“Boy you’re hot today! That wagon wheel you got on 
there sure sets ’em afire!” 


Y LUCK continued. I took trout after trout, a dozen or 

more. One, that measured slightly less than a foot and 
a half, I strung. It being the rule that but ten fish can be 
kept, I had one more coming to me. 

About four o’clock I hooked the big one again. Again it 
rushed beneath the woven wire fence into sanctuary. Again 
I was not prepared and again it escaped, leaving me my fly 
upon this occasion, however, I was happy to learn. 

Number six came around to me presently, and half-hitched 
a fly, one of those long, wormy lures, upon my upper loop. 

“Woolly worms!” he identified them in response to my 
shouted inquiry. “A little, dried-up fellow from Aurora 
makes them,” he went on. “They’ve been our best lure 
here this season—until you came along with that spinner 
of yours.” 

Reciprocating his generosity I fished out my other Rocky 
Mountain spinner and loaned it to him. He returned to the 
foot of the falls and immediately began taking trout. 

Twice that evening I made a double catch. Once a 
twenty-incher took the spinner and a tiny one hung itself 
on the woolly worm at the same time. The tiny one got in 
the way, and the larger one escaped. The other pair were 
of the same size, approximately a foot each in length, and 
many envious eyes were upon me when I carefully released 
them without lifting them out of the water—a feat not easy 
to perform. 

I took my tenth fish-to-keep far across the river at the 
foot of the lower falls. I had seen it leaping there, time 
after time, two yards from the feet of a fisherman whose 
lure dangled down into the vortex. 

Whether this trout was trying to leap the falls or 

was feeding, I don’t know. I saw it only out 

of the corner of my eyes while fishing and 

was surprised that none of the other 

anglers about me had noticed its re- 
peated leaps. 

It was a long cast from where I 

stood and the fishermen over there 
were surprised, to judge from 
their facial expressions, when I 
sent out false cast after false cast 
above the (Continued on page 40) 











How they do the spring plowing in the Ozarks 
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attles in the Rocky 


By 
Dorr Yeager 


CASUAL observer wandering Note :—The 
over the Rocky Mountains sees 
little discord. To him there is a 
harmony which runs through all 
Nature—a harmony of sound, of color and of motion. A 
student of the wilderness, however, realizes that behind 
this apparent calm a thousand daily battles for existence 
are being waged. 

Some of these are grim, silent struggles, as those of the 
trees at timber line as they cling desperately to maintain 
their foothold against the onslaught of terrific winds. 
Others are loud, roaring fights between wild creatures 
which fascinate the onlooker with their awfulness. 

Generally speaking there are few actual battles between 
animals of different species un- 
less food or existence is at 


author is Park 
Naturalist of Rocky Mountain 
National Park 
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Mountain 
Wilderness 


deaths have been recorded. Usually 
when one of the fighters realizes that 
victory is impossible he turns and rap- 
idly seeks protection in flight. 

The greatest grizzly fight which I ever witnessed oc- 
curred several years ago in Yellowstone Park. It inter- 
ested me more, no doubt, because I was slightly ac- 
quainted with the background of Scarface. 

For many years this particular silvertip had ruled the 
feeding grounds with the hand of a despot. When he 
came lumbering in from the timber all bears, black or 
grizzly, made way for him. He was the unchallenged 
monarch of the area, a position justly earned and held 
by dint of his great size and strength. 

As the years passed, how- 
ever, age began to creep over 





stake. A coyote will struggle 
to pull down a deer that he 
may eat, while the deer will 
fight desperately for his life. 

Writers of wild animal fic- 
tion often make an excellent 
story out of a supposed en- 
counter between a panther and 
a grizzly, but it is doubtful in- 
deed if many such conflicts oc- 
cur, especially among the larg- 
er species. On the other hand, 
fights between two creatures of 
the same kind are common 
enough. 

Thinking back over the wil- 
derness battles at which I have 
held ringside seats it seems to 
me that the American grizzly 
holds the spotlight for thrills. 
He possesses everything that a 
great warrior should possess. 
His strength and speed are un- lands. 
believable, his courage tremen- 
dous, and his appearance mag- 
nificent. 

There is something about a 
fight between two of these 
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Rainbows of the Tongariro 
By R. C. GREY 
Romer Grey, the “R. C.” of Zane Grey’s angling yarns 
has accompanied his brother on his wanderings to the four 
corners of the earth. This is the story of their quest for 
ig rainbow trout in New Zealand 


Gil Is Late for Dinner 
By DONALD HOUGH 


A waterfowl story that is different. The duck-shooting 
clan will get many a chuckle as they learn how D. H. 
bagged his limit under difficulties 


Cowardly Beasts That Fight 
By JAY BRUCE 
The author, official lion-hunter for the State of California, 


has killed a total of 459 of these great destructive cats. 
This story deals with the high spots of his career 


Indian Summer Woodcock 
By HENRY MARION HALL 
Hunting the elusive “‘timber-doodle” in the Hudson High- 
Mr. Hall has captured the spirit of what many 
gunners consider the grandest of all upland shooting 
in this interesting and informative story 


him. He roared more and 
fought less, but the bluff 
worked and he continued to 
reign. 

One evening just before dusk 
a newcomer appeared at the 
feeding grounds. He was a 
beautiful specimen, slightly 
smaller than Scarface but in 
the prime of condition. From 
the way he came in it was ap- 
parent that trouble was _ in- 
evitable. 


CARFACE sensed the ten- 

sion at once for as soon as 
the newcomer appeared the old 
bear reared on his hind legs 
and uttered a roar that could 
have been heard for half a mile. 
The unknown grizzly paid no 
attention to the warning and 
continued to advance. Scar- 
face roared again with no re- 
sult. 


These are just a few of the features awaiting Then a most interesting 
readers—Reserve your 
September newsstand copy now 


thing occurred. The new sil- 
vertip charged the king, hitting 
him with every ounce of 











great beasts that makes one’s 
blood drop several degrees. 
There seems to be a sense of 
honor and fair play in some animal encounters, but not 
so when grizzlies meet. Theirs is a slashing, ripping, 
rough and tumble battle which contains more excite- 
ment than any heavyweight championship bout. 


NDEED, at certain times a grizzly resembles a human 

fighter, especially when he is on the defensive. He is 
a versatile brute and I have often seen him rear suddenly 
on his hind legs to meet the onrushing charge of his op- 
ponent. The roar of a fighting silvertip during such a 
charge is worth the price of admission. There is no sound 
to which it can be compared and in all the wilderness 
there is nothing more terrifying. 

When two grizzlies come together the dull thudding 
impact of their heavy bodies is sickening. Occasionally 
that first fierce rush is all that the onlooker is able to 
see, for the snarling, cutting mass is obscured by the dust 
rising from the arena. Then he must await the outcome 
in breathless suspense. 

Strange as it may seem, in spite of the ferocity of these 
battles, I have never seen a grizzly killed and few actual 


strength in his powerful body. 

So sudden and unexpected was 
the attack that Scarface was bowled completely over. 
Kor five minutes a struggle such as I have never witnessed 
before or since was waged on that feeding ground. The 
other bears, usually uninterested in such encounters, 
stopped eating to watch. They felt, I believe, that his- 
tory was being made before them. 

Scarface put up a magnificent fight for the retention 
of his crown. His claws were not as sharp as they had 
been, his teeth were not as strong, and his muscles did 
not respond as rapidly as in previous years. In spite of 
these handicaps the old grizzly’s heart was stout and for 
several seconds he fought the other to a standstill. In 
the end, however, he turned and fled into the night, a de- 
throned monarch. 

Never after that was he known to feed with grizzlies. 
He always came and departed with the smaller and less 
ferocious black bears, and as far as I know that was his 
last battle. 

A grizzly fights when and where the spirit moves him, 
but the elk, next participant in wilderness conflicts, shows 
his pugnacious instinct only during the mating season. 
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Moreover he prepares slowly for his combats and, being 
a gregarious creature, mingles freely throughout the sum- 
mer with other elk which he will fight during the autumn. 


A® THE crisp September nights come the great herds 
drift slowly down from the higher elevations to the 
low meadows where they will breed and spend the win- 
ter. Since February the bulls have been growing their 
fighting points. First as soft tender projections liberally 
supplied with nerves and blood-vessels, and then as firmer 
crowns covered with short hair or velvet, the antlers 
gradually take shape. By late August the velvet is worn 
off by constant rubbing on rocks and brush, and the mat- 
ing season finds them sharp and hard as steel. 

The elk is the most polygamous of all the deer family 
and the battles usually arise over the ownership of a little 





The American grizzly holds the spotlight for thrills . . . 
tween these great beasts makes one’s blood freeze 


band of cows. During October the elk country rings 
with the clear challenging bugle of the bulls as the mating 
urge seizes them. Not only is it a challenge—it is a call 
to battle as well. 

Of all the elk fights I have ever witnessed, never have I 
seen one in which an unfair advantage was taken by 
either of the participants. At a mutually agreeable mo- 
ment two bulls will square off and then come together 
heads down and antlers gleaming. They will clash and 
snort at each other, pushing and pawing the ground, but 
again as if by mutual agreement, they will cease the strug- 
gle and stand glaring at each other. Then to battle again 
until one of the animals is content to allow the other to 
rule. ° 

Often as a result of such fights a little harem of cows 
will change masters several times in a week. Again, a 
great bull may successfully repulse all comers and retain 
his band throughout the entire season. 

Often these battles end in tragedy for both fighters, for 
the great sets of antlers easily become locked in such a 
way that it is impossible for the bulls to separate them. 
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Then the warriors, gradually weakened by lack of food, 
go down still glaring defiance at each other and succumb 
eventually to starvation or predatory animals. 

Usually when the antlers become entangled the situa- 
tion ends in death. I recall one incident, however, when 
two bulls were securely locked together and one of them 
survived. They had struggled for several hours when 
one of the animals, unwilling to remain longer in such a 
position, gave a mighty twist. So powerful was the action 
that he broke the neck of his opponent, at the same time 
tearing an antler free from the skull. 

Until I lost track of the victor that fall he was still trav- 
eling with the dead elk’s antler firmly lodged in his own. 

Often deer battle in the same way as elk but I have 
never felt that these encounters are so much in earnest. 
An incident which occurred on the Colorado River near 





. a fight 


the town of Hot Sulphur Springs a few years ago, how- 
ever, seems to disprove this belief. 

The antlers of two big bucks had become locked and 
for several hours the villagers stood about attempting to 
formulate some plan to separate the animals. Finally 
they roped the deer and after securely tying the legs, 
sawed the antlers off at the base. Immediately upon be- 
ing released the two contesta: 's sprang to their feet and 
with utter disregard for their b man audience started the 
battle where they had left off in pite of the fact that they 
lacked their fighting points. 


ANOTHER creature whose fights, although seldom end- 
ing in death, are nevertheless spectacular to witness 
is the Rocky Mountain bighorn. Common superstition 
is that these great recurved horns are used as landing 
gear when the sheep ends one of his leaps. To the con- 
trary, they are employed only in battle. 
Here again there seems to be a spirit of sportsmanship 
and fair play. Two huge rams, whose animosity has 
reached the bursting point (Continued on page 63) 
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HE first time I saw Colonel Fosgrove was in the 
Albion barber shop. The Colonel was stretched out 
for a shave when the barber put a hot towel on his 
face and he let go with what sounded like a cross be- 

tween the growl of a bear and the bellow of an angry bull. 

“Men’s men where | come from, young fella,” he shouted. 

“Shave me with cold water.” 

The next morning the Colonel appeared at the office and 

I recognized him as the tough hombre of the day before. He 

was one of the classing aces for an export firm and had 

come to take up some 2,000 bales of cotton from us; that is, 
to pass on the grade and staple and supervise the weighing 
before the fleecy stuff was shipped to Japan to make silk 
stockings. Yes, sir, I knew we were in for trouble with 
that bird. 
| began talking golf, which was an error in judgment, 
switched to fishing, liquor, prohibition, short skirts and in 
despair to shooting. Ah, that was it! The old boy had done 
some fancy shooting in his time with the rifle and some 
small-time trap shooti1 f asa professional. He told me he 
had shot ducks with a .22—although he neglected to men 
tion how many. 
“How about shooting 
I inquired tentatively. 
Then I got another bellow like that of the barber shop. 
“Doves? Mourning doves? Me?” A far away look came 
to his eye and his face softened. It would stand tempering 
for it looked like a cross section of the Rocky Mountains. A 
rugged visage, seamed and wrinkled with a myriad of tiny 
lines, roughened by weather like that of some old mariner, 
and browned and hardened in the sun. His eyes were deep 
set, kindly. We came to know him well later and to love 
the Colonel. “I knew them long ago when, in the summer, 

a pair nested in an elm tree near my window,” he continued. 

Immediately I had a fellow feeling for the old chap. I 
had seen that same pair of doves or another just like them 
and I knew what he was thinking. It was incredible to him 
that the dove could be a sporting proposition; we were rank 
barbarians; he regarded the bird as one might look on the 
red breasted robin, a tame and gentle friend that would not 
fly at one’s approach. 


few doves with us this afternoon ?” 











Above—We shot from improvised blinds in corn stalks and sassafras 


bushes. Inset—The Colonel wasn’t bashful at lunch time 


inged Lightnin 


By Elmer Ransom 


I assured him that the dove was every inch a game bird; 
fast as lightning in the wind, a target to try the mettle of tl 
best shot with the scatter gun. He demurred. | did not try 
to over-ride his feelings; he was perfectly right about the 
dove he knew, but the dove of the shooting season in Georgia 
is a different proposition even though I might not convince 
the Colonel of this. He is a darting, dodging bundle of 
winged lightning; keen-eyed, strong and swift of wing, clear 


cut and sturdy, amply capable of caring for himself under all 


1 


circumstances. A flock of these birds coming in against the 
skyline are etched more sharply than any birds I know. 
They are clear-cut silhouettes; now just a bunch of darting 


specks, a second later a weaving, twisting target wearing 
the winged sandals of Hermes—but ask any experienced 
gunner of the dove country and he will tell you that, with 
the same number of chances, many men will score better « 
quail than on doves. 


WAS keen for this dove shoot. The little 16 

been oiled and put away the February before and I longe 
to smell the burning powder, to feel the breeze of the ope: 
country in my face, to test myself once again on this hardest 
of moving targets—and I have a weakness for doves in the 
pan. I prefer their firm, savory, dark meat to that of quai 
which is a high compliment. Yes, I wanted to go but I had 
Fosgrove on my hands and unless I could divert him tem- 
porarily from this 2,000 bales I would get no shooting. 

With all the diplomacy I knew I pressed the subject while 
his stentorian voice boomed to the negro brander: “B-r-and,” 
or “Sk-i-p.” Well, if he could shoot like he could class 
cotton he was okeh but I rather hoped he would be lighter 
on the birds than he was on my cotton. 

“Light’s getting easy,” he complained. This was just a 
gentle way of telling me he was getting harder. 

“Perhaps,” I agreed as the soft white clouds obscured the 
sun. “See here, Colonel, it’s twelve o’clock. They don’t let 
us bait doves in this state and I may not get another chance 
to shoot. Come, Colonel, go along with us; you can’t finish 
this cotton today and.you say the light is getting easy.” 

“Skip,” he called to the brander while I squirmed. “Well,” 
he agreed somewhat reluctantly, “you seem bent on going. 
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As for me I won’t shoot anything that will sit up and let a 
man pot it like a dove but I'll go along. I’ve never seen 
these birds slaughtered; and while I don’t expect to enjoy it 
['ll see if you boys can shoot.” 

Gleefully I carried the tidings to Frank, who was pleased 
enough for the Colonel to leave off the classing, and who 
was eager for the shooting also. 

“The old boy can use the extra 12 gauge,” I said. “Put 
him by the fringe of trees where the doves will reach him 
with a shot or two behind them. This chap is a professional 
and they don’t fly too fast for him.” 

“Maybe not,” answered Frank cryptically. 
shot doves?” 

“He says not,” 
with the Colonel. 
yod in this wind.” 
In a few minutes we were off to John’s where the birds 
were to be found. Frank and Fosgrove were in the front 
seat while Henry and I rode behind. 

“Never shot doves, eh, Mr. Fosgrove?” questioned Frank. 

“No, and never will,” answered the Colonel who told again 
about the elm tree. 

“Well,” replied Frank, “I don’t know about your pair in 
the elm tree but these birds are sporty things; aristocrats 
from tip to tail and hard to hit—even for a good shot.” 
Frank paused after this dig. He could afford to talk shoot- 
ing—I couldn’t—for Frank is the best field shot I have ever 
seen, and he wouldn’t be embarrassed. 

“Oh, I can shoot,” replied the Colonel, “even though I have 
been too busy for the past two years to touch a gun. But doves 
wouldn’t provide a kick for a good shot with a parlor rifle.” 


“Has he ever 


I replied, and repeated the conversation 
Frank laughed. “This is going to be 


ot 
Db 


‘sLJUH!” grunted Frank, somewhat taken back at this slur 

on his favorite sport. “Well, we’re going to give you 
a good stand and leave a gun with you. If you don’t care to 
shoot that’s your own business, but if you have never shot 
doves and haven’t shot a gun in two years it’s no use telling 
you that the limit is twenty birds.” [Since this was written the 
limit has been changed to eighteen. ] 

He turned the car from the highway into a narrow, wind- 
ing, sandy trail and soon we were at our destination. John 
met us with his usual jocularity. As we put our guns to- 
gether a few doves rose from the field, well out of range, 
and lazily tacked into the wind. 

“Just as I thought,” said the Colonel. 
birds. How could any sportsman get a 
kick from shooting them; see how slow 
they are!” 


oe ”? 
Say, 


“Look at those 


Frank somewhat 
you’re good, old 
range of 


answered 
testily, “you think 
timer, just try to get in 
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one of those birds—or wait until they come back.” 

Then he posted the Colonel at the edge of the woods, mak- 
ing for him a sufficiently good, hasty blind. We scattered 
through the corn field, improvising a blind, each of us, here 
and there where we wanted to shoot, from the brown corn 
stalks and occasional sassafras bushes. Between the rows 
peas had been planted and it was these the birds were seek- 
ing. 

Far off I sighted seven or eight doves winging their way 
easily against the wind, flying rather low. I whistled and 
all of us but the Colonel were alert. They circled the field 
and came in like bullets with the wind behind them. First 
they passed Frank and the 20 spoke twice and one bird 
crumpled. Another darted swiftly downward following the 
stricken dove while the flock split and became a darting, 
dodging fleet of miniature planes ‘he anti-aircraft in the 
person of Henry missed twice. T £ the birds zig-zagged 
over the Colonel but he did not shoot. They passed me too 
far away and I did not try for them. 


INUTES later and two singles took the field where 
Henry was stationed and he took toll of one while the 
other passed the Colonel and still Fosgrove did not shoot. I 
wondered because surely there could be no greater test of 
skill than these fast flying, slate colored bullets. 

The shooting became fast and more birds went unscathed 
than were brought down. As usual Frank was the most 
consistent shot of the three, but each was doing fairly well. 
The shooting had put the birds entirely on the alert and 
they were coming in higher, and faster if this latter could 
be possible. Two of them circled the fringe of woods where 
the Colonel was stationed and his sales resistance crumpled. 
He opened up for the first time with a double miss. The 
birds zoomed past Henry who took them coolly, one on each 
side to score twice. 

“Good work, Henry!” shouted Frank, then turned awk- 
wardly to try a bird straight overhead. It was a difficult 
shot and he missed. The bird passed and the Colonel “gave 
her the gun” as he sent two ineffective shots fromm the pump 
he was using about ten feet behind. This one chose my 
side of the field and I got him with the second shot. I 
heard Frank chuckle. 

Then two birds came in, as they will do at times, against 
the wind, flying rather slowly. Evidently the Colonel knew 
he had been shooting behind and now increased his lead, 

misjudged the speed and missed with 
his first but brought down his initial 
bird of the afternoon with his second 
shot as they quartered away. He 
jumped from his blind and retrieved the 
dove. He had (Continued on page 62) 
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By Ridley Wills 


Dear Warden: 

Some while ago you might remember I rote you asking 
you to send me 250 small brims to put in my little lake for 
growing and increasing in popalation. I receved same last 
Thursday. A man in town made tthe trip to the hatching 
pools at Springfield and brought the brims back in milk 
cans using my truck and my milk cans. I rite now to thank 
you for the brims and to thank you for the good quality of 
same. Fourteen of same was of nice size and was the 
tastiest pan fish I ever et. 

Yours Truly, 
P Be 





G——, Tenn., 


Aug. 12, 1933. 


HE ABOVE letter is in the files of the Department 

of Game and Fish in the War Memorial Building 

basement at Nashville, Tennessee. It is one of many 

letters which demonstrate why it is that Damon Head- 
den, the present state game warden of Tennessee, is growing 
gray at the tender age of 36. 

Headden has had plenty of trouble in his time. Ten years 
ago, just turned 26, he was sheriff of Lake County, so named 
because the greater part of Reelfoot Lake lies within its 
boundaries. And that was in its way a troublesome job. For 
some of the people who live along the fringes of the lake 
are to be destribed as self-sufficient, to put it politely. They 
like to fish and they like to fight and they drink their liquor 
straight and often. Anybody who knows how to get along 
with them finds these lake people agreeable, loyal and fine. 
Ordinarily they are not to be crossed. But during his six 
years of office in Lake County Sheriff Headden arrested 105 
murderers, a large number of them not citizens of Lake 
County but drifters and fugitives. And not once did he 
shoot a man—or so much as draw his gun. 
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Probably Southern States, as a Group, 

Are More Lax in Game Law Enforce- 

ment Than Any Others. Here’s the 

Story of the Valiant Attempt to Make 

Tennessee Citizens Obey and Respect 
Their Game Laws 


In comparison with his job as sheriff, the state game 
warden’s job looked simple enough to Headden. And so he 
sought it and got it. He is an outdoor man, interested in 
conservation and well aware of the imperative necessity of 
doing something for game and fish life in his state. He had 
learned the lesson well at Reelfoot, for there, where in 
1812, the year of the big earthquake, the Mississippi River 
ran upstream and the forests sank, the fishing laws are so 
generous that any other body of water its size in the world 
would long since have been rendered completely barren. 
Although this lake is still a grand fishing lake, thanks to 
the tens of thousands of skeletons of the trees of the sunken 
forest which provide ideal lurking places for young fish, 
Headden watched the damage for many years as it was being 
done. And it moved him to resolve when he went into office 
at Nashville that he would put into effect a statewide con- 
servation plan which would restore and increase the fish 
and game of a state which once was without a superior in 
the richness of its forests and uplands and the bountifulness 
of its rivers, creeks and lakes. 


ND so it was that in the spring of 1933 the young re- 
former set out upon his new career with hope and 
courage, confident that by the end of his two-year term, 
Tennessee, from the towering Smoky Mountains at the 
eastern border to the lowlands fringing the Mississippi at 
the west, would be well started on the way to that crowded 
condition found long ago by Davy Crockett and Daniel 
Boone. He pictured streams, the 

clear swift ones of the highlands 
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Headden and Freckles, his setter bitch, in the quail country of west Tennessee 





and the creeping, murky ones of 
the plain, securely planted with 
the ancestry of multitudes. 
Headden as sheriff had sworn 
to enforce the law. He did en- 
force it. He enforced even the 
liquor law so thoroughly that joy 
riders with pocket flasks drove 
across county lines before re- 
freshing themselves. 
Enforcement, then, was to be 
the new game warden’s founda- 
tion. His department had plenty 
of money. First he would re- 
stock. Then he would enforce. 
He would place white-tailed deer 
in the wooded valleys of the 
Smokies and Unakas of the east 
and of the Cumberland Plateau 
and hills of middle Tennessee. He 
would place quail in the open 
cover of the alluvial plain which 
is west Tennessee. He would put 
the wild turkey back into the 
western river bottoms and the 
central and eastern forests. The 
swift white water of the moun- 
tains would be re-stocked with 
rainbow and brook trout and 
small-mouth bass. The more 
leisurely—but still white-water— 
streams of middle Tennessee were 
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The 47-year-old fish trap in an east Tennessee stream as it was before Warden 
Next see photo at bottom of page 


Headden took action. 


to be made rich with brood stock and fingerlings of the black 
bass, brook trout and lesser species. While throughout the 
the flatlands, lakes and rivers would be planted with 
large-mouth bass, crappie, rock bass and bream. Moreover, 
sanctuary leases were to be contracted with landowners all 
over the state and lakes were to be leased and constructed. 

All this has been done or is being done. 

Four hundred white-tailed deer, the native deer of old 
Tennessee, were bought from the Pisgah National Forest 
and the Biltmore Estate in North Carolina. Two quail 
hatcheries were established, one at Knoxville and one at 
Nashville, with facilities for hatching wild turkey, golden 
pheasant and ruffed grouse eggs. 
Two fish hatcheries were put in at 
Springfield and Morristown, and 
fingerlings and eggs by the mil- 
lions obtained from the Govern- 
ment. Even what a Memphis 
newspaper termed a “coon hatch- 
ery” was founded near Dyers- 
burg. Red fox were secured from 
private breeders in the Middle 
West. A million acres of sanc- 
tuary territory were signed up. 
Open Lake in west Tennessee was 
leased. Lake and hatchery proj- 
ects were worked up for Grundy 
and Shelby Counties, and other 
localities. 


‘THE restocking program was 
on. Now for enforcement! 
The Supreme Court of Tennes- 
see has held that waters with inlet 
or outlet or which are subject to 
periodical overflow must be con- 
sidered the property of the state 
insofar as the fish within such 
waters are the state’s property. 
But what is a Supreme Court de- 
cision to a man brought up in the 
traditional belief that if the prop- 
erty is within the boundaries of 


state 


The same fish trap 
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his holdings he has the right to do 
with it as he pleases? Even if a 
river were the boundary line be- 
tween two farms, the two farmers 
thus separated might rightfully, 
according to their way of reason- 
ing, build a fish trap in partner- 
ship which should catch all fish 
traveling that route. And if the 
game warden and the Supreme 
Court thought otherwise, it was 
just because the game warden and 
the Supreme Court had no respect 
for property rights. The average 
adult Tennessean has lived so 
long and for so many generations 
believing that he can do just 
about as he pleases so long as he 
is within his own domain, that he 
can’t get it out of his head. 


"TAKE that case in east Ten- 

nessee. For 47 years, no less, 
an influential family of landown- 
ers had maintained a fish trap 
which went from side to side of 
one of the larger rivers. It had 
for all these years caught just 
about everything that swam this 
stream. Those farmers who lived 
below the trap knew little of the 
joys of angling for those 47 
years. True, there had been sev- 
eral court decisions holding the 
device illegal. But nothing was 
done about it and the trap stayed 
with repairs made when needed 
through the years. 

One of Warden Headden’s first direct acts was directed 
at this thing. With six deputies and a ton of dynamite he 
visited this trap one bright spring morning, and blew it 
high as the nearby hilltop. 

And what a row that caused. Even some public officials 
said he shouldn’t have done it. But he stood by his guns. 
And his men. The owner of the lamented trap swore out 
warrants against Headden and his six associates, charging 
malicious trespass—whatever that is—and the sheriff of 
Knox County wrote Headden at Nashville advising him to 
be at Knoxville Thursday to answer before a magistrate. 
Headden’s answer was to the effect (Continued on page 41) 





as shown at top of the page after a ton of dynamite had been 
used by Warden Headden and six deputies 
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NOR TH of the PEACE 


NE evening not long ago I took from its weather- 
stained case a journal that had traveled with me 
into the unspoiled wilderness of British Colum- 
bia, north of Peace River. Even before opening 

this little book | recalled the many evenings in the long 
Northern twilight as | made an entry for that day. This 
journal smells of woodsmoke. On some of its pages 
candle wax has dropped, and pressed tightly between its 
covers | found a spray of lupine from an alpine meadow 
far away. Surely the memories of a trip will live forever 
in the years to come. 

[ think the best way to tell the story is to let the 
journal tell it, that you may see the shafts of sunlight 
across the forest trails, may feel the cold wind sweeping 
over the caribou barrens, and hear the rain falling softly 
on the roof of our little tent. 

August 11th, 1933: 

We are ready at last! Our duffle is packed, the sleeping 
bags are rolled and we have made a last minute check on 
our equipment. Everything we are taking with us has 
been used. Pete (that’s Mrs. Estey) says we look as 
though we had just returned from two months in the 
“bush.” Our boots and clothes show the wear of many 
trails but I am glad that we have nothing new to break 
in. In the matter of equipment 
for mountain hunting we are fol- 
lowing the advice of our good 
friend, Townsend Whelen. This 
is our first hunting trip in the 
Northwest and for the benefit and 
interest of anyone planning a trip 
to this section, perhaps a few re- 
marks on our equipment would 
not be amiss. 


A whistler 


[RST, of course, are the rifles: 

two N.R. A. Springfield Sport- 
ers, caliber .30-06, purchased be- 
fore any arms companies had 
made available a rifle with a prop- 
erly fitting stock, adjustable sight, 
sling swivels and sling. Three 
years ago our rifles were re- 
modeled by R. F. Sedgley, Inc., 
for the sake of lightening them. 
The sights on these rifles are Ly- 
man No. 48 and one-sixteenth 
inch gold bead mounted on a 
ramp. The rifles are sighted in at 





Fred, Ike, Bill and Jack 

















Trapper’s cache and cabin 


200 yards with Remington Klean- 
bore ammunition using the 180- 
grain bronze-point bullet. We are 
taking a few of my home-made 
reduced loads for small game, 
consisting of Ideal bullet 311413 
and 17 grains of Du Pont No. 80 
powder. 

A Harrington & Richardson .22 
caliber Handy Gun for use on the 
trail completes our shooting 
equipment. This is sighted at 
thirty yards with Remington 
Kleanbore .22 long rifle cartridges. 

Binoculars: One pair of Zeiss 
Delactis 8X, and two pairs of 
Mirakel 8X Daylux. The Mirakel 
glasses are carried in the pocket 
of our flannel shirts. 

Boots: We each have one pair 
of Bass boots, the soles of which 
are studded with regular hobnails, 
while around the edge of the 
soles are wing screw calks; one 
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A Big Game Hunt in the Wilderness 
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A grizzly at last! 
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By 
Paul C. Estey 


army blanket and one four-point Hudson Bay blanket to 
each bag. 
Duffle Bags: 
flour sack. 
Camera equipment: One Filmo 70A with standard 3.5 
lens and four-inch telephoto. One Eastman 3A Kodak 
6.3 lens. Both cameras in waterproof cases made from 
auto top material. All films in water-tight cans. 
Miscellaneous: Remington clasp knives (two blades). 
One knife with screwdriver, etc.; one Belding & Mull 
rifle cleaning kit in leather case; one tool kit (pocket 
size) with extra front sights for rifles; one small can of 
Neatsfoot oil; tire repair kit for air mattresses; two col- 
lapsible drinking cups; one small first aid kit; one pocket 
whetstone for knives; six strips rawhide lacing and two 
leather straps; two pairs of King Riflite shooting glasses, 
Camp Perry model; one 20X spotting telescope; small 
flashlight and Stonebridge folding lantern and supply of 
candles. 


Waterproof canvas, size of fifty-pound 


OMORROW we start on our long journey. For 
months we have dreamed of and planned for this hunt 
in the game fields of British Columbia, north of Peace 
River. May the Red Gods smile upon us in our hunting! 
August 18th: Pouce Coupe, p. Cc. 

Our railroad journey is over, 
for a while at least. We arrived 
here at 5:30 this evening and were 
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Early morning in the gravel bars 


pair of light leather shoes with rub- 
ber soles for horseback riding; one 
pair of Bean’s leather top rubber 
shoepacs, and one pair of moc- 
casin slippers to wear in camp. 
Breeches: One pair of wool and 
4 one pair of whipcord riding 
P breeches, cut free at the knees and 
plenty roomy. Have also a pair of 
corduroy trousers for camp. 
Shirts: Regulation army flannel 
; with left breast pocket lined for the 
binoculars; mackinaw stag shirts 
and light slickers. 
Socks: Plenty of heavy woolen 
ones; underclothes, medium weight 
' woolen. 








Hats: Light-weight felt with 
wide brim. Gloves: riding gloves, 
and woolen-lined leather for 
warmth. 

Sleeping bags: Metropolitan 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets with 


full length air mattress, one light 





met at the station by my good 
friend, Dr. H. A. W. Brown, of 
Fort St. John, George Hart, the 
proprietor of Hart’s Hotel, and 
Jack MacMillan. Jack is to cook 
for us on the trail. Pouce Coupe is 
quite an enterprising little town. 
The name, translated, means “cut 
thumb.” I haven’t been able to 
find out why, but I imagine that 
when the town was founded, 
someone addicted to whittling 
made a slip and inflicted upon 
himself the injury that gave the 
town its name. We will secure our 
British Columbia hunting licenses 
here. 

Tomorrow Dr. Brown takes us 
to Taylor Flats on the Peace, 
where we are to meet the boat for 
Hudson’s Hope. 

August 19th: 

Early this 








morning we left 





Pete’s bear hide in camp 
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Pouce Coupe and came by car fifty-five miles to Taylor 
Flats, where we met our jolly boatman, A. G. Kruse. I 
shall never forget my first glimpse of the Peace River 
from a high cut-bank where the road descends to the val- 
ley. Rounding a bend in the road we came upon a mag- 
nificent view of the Peace stretching for miles away in 
the distance. A high wind was blowing and the river 
was dotted with whitecaps. 

Kruse and his boat were waiting and after stowing our 
duffle aboard we bade farewell to Dr. Brown, the motor 
was started and we headed up river for our seventy-mile 
ride on the Peace. High cut-banks lined the shores and 
we crossed from one side to the other many times in fol- 
lowing the channel. The Peace has a normal current of 
seven miles per hour, with many rapids where it flows 
much faster. 


N the afternoon we spotted a large black bear feeding 

on Saskatoon berries, high on a hillside a mile or more 
away. Through my glasses the sun appeared to glisten 
on his glossy coat. Two more black bears were seen 
within the next few miles. 

Nearing Hudson’s Hope, we approached the “Gate,” 
where the Peace runs between high cliffs on either side. 
Framed in this gate loomed the majestic Butler Range, 
its summits capped with snow and gray clouds low over 
its crests. This was our 
first glimpse of the high 


wheel was cut right out ot the woods and there was not 
a piece of finished lumber in it. 

The mountains along the River are heavily wooded 
right to their summits. White clouds are lazily floating 
over their tops. We looked for game along the gravel 
bars, but saw none. 

August 23rd: 

Here we are at Jim Beattie’s ranch. This is our last 
touch with the “outside” as tomorrow we wind up over 
the mountain behind the ranch. The fishing here is won- 
derful. Mr. Beattie and young Bobbie took Pete and me 
out in his boat and we fished until we had seventeen rain- 
bow and Arctic trout. The ranch is located on the banks 
of the Peace where it makes a wide bend. We fished 
beneath a high wooded mountain just as a gorgeous sun- 
set turned the waters of the River to orange, red and 
gold. The long northern twilight crept slowly into the 
valley, an owl hooted from the wooded shore as we 
drifted back to the ranch. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots I have ever seen. 

August 31st: 

For the last week we have been steadily traveling into 
the game country. We have come over some most inter- 
esting trails, leading across rivers, through down timber, 
muskeg, and at times we toil slowly up through steep 
mountain passes above timber line, then down into 

wooded valleys and along 
clear streams. 





mountains and it was in- 
deed an inspiring sight 
in the late afternoon of 
this clear August day. A 
rainstorm swept across 
the mountains,’ miles 
away, and laid a curtain 
of silver mist over the 
distant peaks. 

Just at dark, after nine 
hours on the River, we 
reached “The Hope.” At 
the little hotel presided 
over by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rob Ferguson, we spent 
an enjoyable week-end, 
waiting for our grub list 
to be completed, and 
there we met our other 
two “boys,” Fred Cassie, 
head guide, and Bill 
Beckman, guide and 





As I write, the sun is 
setting behind the Mt. 
Laurier Range, casting 
long purple’ shadows 
across the valley where 
we are camped beside a 
little brook. The high 
snow fields appear to 
glisten in the last rays ot 
the sun. The air is clear 
and cool and the faint 
tinkle of the horse bells 
can be heard from the far 
end of the meadow. 





E have not stopped 

to hunt but are 
pushing on to the head 
of Kieley Creek, north of 
the Besa River. Each day 
we have seen wolf, moose 
and bear tracks but the 





horse wrangler. 
August 21st: 

This morning, soon af- 
ter ten, we rode out of 
Hudson’s Hope ahead of our pack train of thirteen 
horses. We felt quite proud as we gained the top of the 
steep hill and looked down on our pack horses winding 
up the slope in single file, and on the mighty Peace, 
sparkling in the sunlight of that bright August morning. 
The Union Jack, flying from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s post faded from sight. We were northward bound; 
our journey into the wilderness had begun. 

We are camped, tonight, at the Portage at the head of 
Peace River Canyon. We are tired from our first day 
on the trail and are sitting in the doorway of our little 
tent, watching the scores of rabbits playing about in the 
twilight.“ This day’s ride was along a wagon road. It 
was hot and dusty but in the cool of the evening, with the 
stars twinkling through the treetops and the roar of the 
canyon lulling us to drowsiness, we are content. 

August 22nd: 


OLLED out at daylight this morning and hit the 
wagon road again. Still following the north bank of 

the Peace, through tall cottonwoods and jack pines. Rain 
threatened early today but by eleven o’clock the hot sun 
came out and we had a perfect day. Just above here some 
prospectors are mining gold with a huge wheel on which 
are fastened tin pails. The current revolves the wheel 
and the pails bring up water and gravel and deposit it in 
a wooden chute which carries it to the shore. This 


The goat ranges 


boys advise getting in as 
far as we can and estab- 
lishing a base camp from 
which to hunt. 
September 5th: 

Bad weather the last few days. We traveled two days 
in the pouring rain, which was snow on the high moun- 
tain passes. We reached the north branch of the Nelson 
River where we were snowbound by a heavy storm which 
put the trails in bad shape. Two precious days were lost 
by having to remain in camp here while a regular bliz- 
zard raged around us. 

This morning it cleared and we broke camp in glorious 
sunshine. Tonight we are camped in the shadow of Mt. 
Bertha, whose top appears to be as flat as a table. Large 
rocks rise for hundreds of feet to the summit of this 
mountain. They are too steep for the snow to cling to, 
and their brilliant colors make a beautiful contrast to the 
whiteness all about them. 

September 6th: 

The trail today led up over another high pass where 
the snow was deep in places. At noon we stopped to eat 
our lunch, which we carry in a bag tied to the saddle 
horn. The sun was warm today and we ate beneath an 
Indian sign pole, a large jack pine cut off eight feet from 
the ground with its sides squared, and on it, written in 
pictures, the story of an airplane flight, a moose hunt, and 
many other chronicles that we were unable to under- 
stand. All through this North country are Indian signs. 
Each day we pass the bare weather-beaten poles of a 
teepee where once the ‘Indians (Continued on page 61) 
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T’S a curious thing, when one stops to think about it. 
While there are at least ten times as many who fish for 
bass as fish for trout, there are about ten times as many 
who write on trout fishing as write of bass fishing. I 

wonder why? 

One thing is certain, I have read practically nothing which 
ties up fly and bug casting for bass to the insects which these 
lures imitate. Much is said about how to cast and how to 
manipulate these lures but very little about the reasons for 
such actions. I firmly believe that all such advice would be 
unnecessary and the fisherman would become expert more 
quickly, if he were to understand first what the lures repre- 
sent and then learned how the natural insect or animal acts 
when on or in the water. With this as a basis he would 
soon work out his own methods of handling his rod and 
lures to imitate these actions far more quickly and accurately 
than he could ever do by reading words. Best of all, he 
would have a reason, based on facts, for his methods of 
fishing and through the added confidence and sureness of his 
knowledge would have an ease and dexterity whirh he could 
never attain by any other means. Confidence in one’s meth 
ods and lures is bound to bring greater success. 

The widespread increase in the popularity of fly and bug 
casting for bass in the last few years is the natural outgrowth 
of the new era in sportsmanship among those who hunt and 
fish. In hunting, the swing has been to smaller gauges; in 
fishing, it has been to smaller lures and away from bait, to 
floating lures and flies, to what is called the “sportier” 
methods. 

Once a bass fisherman tries these methods with any degree 
of success he is never the same. Fishing with live bait, 
while at times necessary, is a tedious, bothersome and irritat- 
ing procedure compared to the clean, easy and thrilling 
method of casting flies and light lures. What is more excit- 
ing fun than the smash of a heavy bass on the surface as he 
hits your lure and the terrific fight he will put up against 
your light fly rod? Five pounds of dynamic bass against 
five ounces of bamboo and a fine leader is something to write 
home about and to remember. 


N BASS fishing, as in trout or any other kind of fishing, it 

is usually the little things that make the difference be- 
tween success or failure. One man may use the same kind 
of tackle, lure, method of casting, fish the same spots and yet 
not catch a fish while another man fills his creel. It may 
be only the difference in the size of the jerks with which a 
bug is retrieved or the time it is allowed to rest before 
being moved, or one of a hundred such small tricks. It 
is the one who knows how the natural insect or bug acts 
that knows these little variations which bring success. 
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He has learned them through observation and experiment. 

To me, the most thrilling bass fishing is in wading swift 
water streams like the Delaware, and fighting one and two- 
pound or heavier small-mouthed bronze-backs on a fly rod. 
The flashy and bull-dogged fight put up by these bass is 
never equaled in still water. Their leaps above the sur- 
face and their vicious shaking while standing up on tail- 
end are spectacular enough to satisfy any angler’s soul. 
Best of all, this fishing is just beginning as trout fishing 
is fading out in mid-summer. 

in fly, nymph and bug fishing in streams one meets up 
with practically the same conditions as in trout fishing. 
What I discussed in my previous articles on “Insects and 
Trout” applies in part to this type of fishing. In fact, in 
streams which harbor both trout and bass one is apt to catch 
many bass on his trout flies and nymphs. Last summer, in 
the lower reaches of the Neversink, just above Port Jervis, 
N. Y., where it empties into the Delaware, while experi- 
menting with Bergman’s trout nymphs, I caught over four 
times as many bass as I did trout. 


HERE is nothing strange in this for both fish, in gen- 

eral, live on the same type of insect food—especially the 
nymph form. Most anglers never realize that that most ex- 
cellent of all baits for small-mouthed bass in streams—the 
dobson or hellgramite—is a nymph, as I am using the term 
in designating the under-water form of insects. 

The adult or winged stage of the dobson is called the 
dobson fly or, to be more scientific and referring to the larg- 
est, most representative one of the group, the horned cory- 
dalis (Corydalis cornuta). This is a remarkable insect with 
a body similar to the hellgramite without the leg-like pro- 
jections along the abdomen, with long mandibles (in the 
male) and long feelers or antennae, and enormous wings 
which spread from four to five and one-half inches. These 
wings fold over the back when at rest, the same as do the 
wings of the Stone fly—to which the dobson fly is closely 
related and similar in habits. 

The larvae or hellgramites live in water, under stones, 
being most abundant in the swift waters. They are carniv- 
orous and live on the nymphs of Stone flies, May flies, and 
other insects. When about three years old they leave the water, 
spend about a month in the pupa state and then emerge as 
the adult dobson fly, usually early in the summer. The 
eggs are soon laid in large white blotches, each containing 
from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs, on stones (Continued on page 48) 
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HAVE been accused of going fishing not to catch 

fish but to float flies. Without going too deeply into 

what might be a painful subject, I will admit there is 

some truth in that. People who don’t like it will have 
to put up with it. Likewise, | confess one of the impelling 
things that drives me out after ducks on cold mornings 
is the fun of seeing the sunrise. All this I freely concede 
despite the fact that this world holds no sweeter joy to 
me than a warm bed at the uncouth hour of 4a. m. 

So you will know why I went with Ben and Max. I 
am no He-Hunter but the call of the flesh was too, too 
strong. I catch few limit creels of fish and fewer limit 
bags of ducks, but I went. It is good for the soul to go 
and sate the hunter’s appetite in some faraway Valhalla 
where the ducks are as the sands on the seashore. Ben 
knew about it. He and Max both told me about it, with 
a faraway look in their eyes. A 240-mile drive over 
treacherous roads through a storm that left an even foot 
of snow behind brought us to the place—Red Lake, Min- 
nesota, which you can find on a map and which will sur- 
prise you by its size. 

3en, who is so big he looms wherever he goes, got out 
of the car at Red Lake and shook himself like a tired aire- 
dale. It had been a long, hard ride but Archie Gwinn, 
confederate to a hundred duck hunters, warmed us all 
with a meal and off we went, with an Indian guide. 

“Tust wait till you see these ducks,” chuckled Ben. 
“Will we give ’em the old mountain music this morning! 
Well, I should say. Boys, this is where all the ducks in 
the world come in October.” 

It was pothole shooting. We walked or drove into pot- 
holes back in from the big lake. They are all small, all 
filled with celery, water lily roots, pickerel weed and 
whatnot. The first pothole bore not a duck. Ben was 
mildly surprised. The second showed a lone bluebill on 
its surface. Ben scratched his chin. The third pothole 
was bare. Ben said “What the heck?” to the Indian 
euide. The Indian guide said nothing. To make a long 
story short, there was hardly a duck in any one of ten 
potholes we visited. Ben, who had promised us ducks in 
any number, shrank visibly from sight. He was on the 
verge of tears. The upshot of it was we picked out one 
pothole, set decoys in it, and slew a bare half dozen ducks 
in the course of a day’s shooting. 


\ \RK, now, the true spirit of the duck hunter. Ben, 
. the most completely disappointed and demoralized 
duck hunter I ever saw, went to bed that night in Archie 
Gwinn’s cabin muttering to himself and there was none 
there who did not lend him a word of cheer. His “moun- 
tain music” had tailed to materialize but, as Gwinn said, 
“If it blows off the lake in the morning, you'll see a flight.” 
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By 
Gordon MacQuarrie 


It blew. It blew ducks—so many the thought of 
enumerating them bewilders me. Potholes which, the day 
before, were glassy under October’s gray clouds, kicked 
up their heels in little wavelets in welcome to the myriads 
of ducks that poured in. Ben’s first glance at a feather- 
covered hole brought him back to a divine state of ani- 
mation in which his beaming smile seemed a very wreath 
of joy. He plumped down his shell box, assembled his 
pump gun, and all oblivious to Max and me, gazed thank- 
fully into the blue, where darting thousands of ducks 
were pouting at being chased from their breakfast. 

Ah, Ben! Ah, rare Ben Klugherz, to paraphrase some- 
one or other. I think that as you stood there that morn- 
ing you represented the grand apotheosis of all that is 
praiseworthy in a duck hunter. Some day, when the 
medals are being stricken off and all the fellows are 























Max has a look at the skyline 


standing in line waiting for theirs, I hope the 
Maker of Medals strikes off one of gold for 
you. On one side a hurtling duck and on the 
other simply “The Old Mountain Music.” 


EN remained there. Max and I, guided by 

the Indian, were headed in farther back, 
and as we topped a rise we looked back to see 
3en knock down two with one shot. He was 
200 yards away but his great voice boomed 
across the snow-covered jack pine country 
like a foghorn: “It’s the old mountain music, 
boys.” 

It’s queer duck hunting up there. It lacks 
some of the savor and wishful expectancy of 
tamer hunting, and theré is an absence of 
dearly beloved duck hunting trappings that 
grieves me, but it is sensational, withal. If 








We had no boat and it was a job to get decoys out—as well as in 





the ducks are coming right, as they were that 
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THERE 


Pothole Shooting in Upper Minnesota 


day, with the wind chasing them in off the big lake, there 
is no need for decoys. You simply stand on a point of 
vantage, behind a blind of a bush or two, and wait your 
chances as the ducks come by you, over you, back of you, 
straight at you. You pass up many—thousands. You get 
hundreds and hundreds of shots, at every possible angle. 
Later you learn to drop them coming over the land so 
they may be retrieved, as we were without a dog or boat. 


OU see how it is? Just out duck hunting, that’s all. 

I had heard of the place for years but had never be- 
lieved it could be true until I saw it. Nor do I want it 
for a steady diet, but as a place to make a dream come 
true, to satisfy a whetted hunter’s appetite, I challenge 
anyone in these United States to find a better place out- 
side of some baited clubs. 

Back in there among those potholes, 
your decoys. We stuck some out later. 
of all things, mallards from the skies. 


mallards land in 
They dragged, 
B luebills c -annot 





























A Red Lake habitant with a couple of golden-eyes 


be driven from those succulent bottomed 
ponds. Teal, shovelers, redheads and canvas- 
back show. no more caution, plunging by you 
as you stand quietly on the shore, in full view, 
if you have no time to get behind your little 
blind. It is explained by the fact that most of 
the ducks there are perhaps fresh from the 
north, or are bred right there. The Indians 
of the region do not killthem. Shells are too 
expensive for ducks as a shell costing the 
same will bring down a deer. 

The country is a typical barren land in many 
places, covered with jack pine and scrub oak. 
The potholes, those calling cards of the last 
glacier, support an abundance of plant life. 
The Indian guides—a necessity according to 
law as we hunted on Red Lake reservation— 








find. They are big and 
strong, clean-limbed fellows with none of the taciturnity 
generally accredited to the Indian. I wish you could 
have seen our guide grab an 80-pound sack of decoys in 
one hand, an axe and shell box in the other, and stride 
off through the brush for a lake a mile in. When we 
completed that labor I sized him up. I am good at guess- 
ing weights, usually. I ventured he weighed 165 pounds. 
He smiled. “No, 195.” Fellows like that explain Jim 
Thorpe. 

I cannot pass an opportunity to praise these people. 
They are genuine folks, living in the tidy little town of 
Red Lake or on their farms and while I did not get a 
chance to meet the superintendent of the reservation, it 
must be recorded he has done a noble work and lives 
among a people who appreciate him. There is nothing 


are the finest you can 


fancy about Red Lake. Little effort is made to attract 
hunters or fishermen. Still a good many know about 
Red Lake. Few talk much about it. They want Red 


Lake for themselves. One can hardly blame them. I 
asked Archie Gwinn, our host, if there was any trout 
fishing in the vicinity. “Golly, I suppose so,” said Archie, 
with none of the press agentry of the resort owner. “I 
never bother about ’em, but the Indian kids go down to 
the river and catch them with their hands!” I believe 
that. 

There is a school of hunters and fishermen who refrain 
from mentioning, specifically, the places where they hunt 
or fish, with the idea that too many will be attracted to 
their favorite spots. That may be all right, within limits, 
but I have not very much time for the average, run-of- 
the-mill bird who keeps such secrets. The truth is his 
secrets aren’t much anyway and I feel that such conniv- 
ing is not at all in keeping with the true spirit of hunt- 
ing or fishing. I may be wrong about this. But I don’t like 
the secretive method and I like my stories about hunting 
and fishing to tell where and who and how to get there, 
else I’m likely to brand brother angler as a selfish fraud. 
\ ITH Ben back on Pothole No. 457%, from whence 

we heard a constant concert of “mountain music,” 
played on the slide trombone Mr. Winchester makes, 
Max and [I located behind an utterly inadequate blind, but 
later learned a blind was not necessary. Bluebills, red- 
heads, canvasbacks made up the motley congress that 
swarmed into the pothole. They rose from the place in 


long streaking masses. A couple of thousand ducks 
milled away from us as we were sticking up our joke 
blind. They did not leave the pothole. 


Yesterday these same potholes 
were as barren as the Sahara. Today they teemed with 
waterfowl. The leaden sky in every direction was con- 
stantly covered with a tracery (Continued on page 46) 


It was hard to believe. 
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Around the fireplace in the duck camp 
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ottontails Souf Boun’ 


By Rupert E. West 


O THE more scientifically minded the name is 

Lepus floridanus mallurus. To me it is just plain 

cottontail. He was created, I think, to bring joy 

to the hearts of darkies when the snow falls, and to 
the owners of beagles when the snow doesn’t fall—reason 
enough for its creation even though cottontail gravy was 
never mentioned, the goodness of which there is no 
whicher. 

I think I'll never grow too old to get a thrill from 
listening to the music of beagles once they have routed 
this keen-minded, fleet-of-foot little animal out of his 
siesta. At least I hope that such a time will never come. 

It was on a crisp winter morning in late January that 
the Gadfreys, Cephus and Jazz, stopped at my place at 
Moyock, N. C., and asked if | wanted to join them on a 
rabbit hunt. I wanted to and I did. 

The rear seat of their old car was fairly bulging with 
beagle hounds. I had to squeeze in on the front seat 
with Ceph and Jazz. 

“We're going to stop and get Walter and his hound 
then we’re going to head for Guinea,” they informed me. 

Walter, his hound fast to a cotton string, was at his 
gate waiting for us. 

“Get in there, Slowfoot,” he commanded, and another 
short-legged hound was unceremoniously dumped into 
the crowded tonneau to quarrel his way into an intro- 
duction to his fellow beagles. Having placed his old 
mule-eared hammer gun safely inside the car, Walter 
clung to the running board and said, “Let ’er go,” and we 
were off. 

Three miles on dirt road and Jazz skidded the old car 
to a stop and we piled out. To the right of us was a 
pine thicket bounded on three sides by a cotton patch. 
To the left was another pine thicket bounded by waving 
broom grass. Cottontail Paradise if there ever was one, 
and the hounds were spreading 
out in that thicket by the time 
we had our guns unloaded. 


as NE of us ought to stay 

here in the road,” ad- 
vised Jazz. “When he jumps 
he’s liable to head for the 
broomsage.” 

“I'll stay in the road,” I re- 
plied, somewhat anxiously, not 
wanting to get mixed up in the 
many briars that I knew were 
in the thickets. 

3efore anyone could object, 
one of the hounds sounded off, 
Oh-o0-o000! 

“That’s old Baldy,” said 
Ceph. 

And an instant later there 
was another voice, deep, sonor- 
ous. “That’s old Slowfoot,” 
boasted Walter. 

By the time the boys could 
cross the ditch to the thicket 
there was a chorus of voices. 
The seven hounds had packed 
in. There was music in the 
air. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Jazz. 

“Hi-yi-hi-yi-oh!” chorused 
Walter. 

Cephus wasn’t wasting 
breath, he was hotfooting it 





Jazz stopped this one 


through that thicket to get a shot at that cottontail 

But Jazz, an experienced cottontail hunter, knew that 
if the rabbit, once jumped, wasn’t shot or holed he would 
double back over his trail to where he first jumped. So 
he stayed near the spot where that cottontail first took 
off. Sure enough the cottontail reached the edge of the 
thicket, then doubled back. 

Boom, Boom,—went Jazz’s 12 gauge gun and then I heard 
him yelling, “Heah, heah, heah,” calling the dogs to pick 
up the trail. He had missed. 

In a moment the dogs were in full cry again, and while 
I was standing there in the middle of the narrow dirt 
road wondering which way that cottontail was headed, a 
streak of rabbit shot across the road within twenty feet 
of me. I swung my little 16 to my shoulder and pulled 
the trigger. The result was just another shell wasted. 
[ didn’t shoot within eight feet of that streak of cotton- 
tail. The beagles were pushing him though. By the time 
I could get a fresh shell in my gun that flock of hounds 
were streaking it across the road hot on his trail. 

Walter came out of the thicket behind them. “Missed 
him ?” he asked. 

“He’s still going,” I admitted. 


ALTER plunged on off in the thicket across the 

road. The hounds were giving that cottontail a run 
for his money. They were fully a quarter of a mile from 
where they had jumped him and still going strong. Jazz 
and Ceph both came out in the road where I was stand- 
ing and we stood there and listened to the hounds until 
we knew that they had turned Bre’r Rabbit again and 
were heading in our direction. 

Jazz spied a stump standing near the road and climbed 
on it. I kept an eye on the road in one direction and Ceph 
on the other, both of us with guns at ready. Suddenly 
there was an ear-splitting roar 
from Jazz’s gun and we turned 
to see him jump off the stump. 

“I got him!” he yelled jubi- 
lantly and held him up for in- 
spection. 

By the time Jazz had stuffed 
the cottontail in his coat and 
reached the road we _ heard 
Walter yelling for the dogs 
He had kicked out another 
cottontail. Slowfoot, his own 
hound, was the first to reach 
him but the moment he opened 
up the others packed in and 
there was music again in the 
air. In less than three minutes 
that cottontail bounced across 
the road right in front of us, 
and in spite of the fusillade of 
small shot poured in his general 
direction from three guns, he 
went on his way with the 
hounds in his wake. 


HAT cottontail had faith in 

his ability to run. There 
just wasn’t room enough in 
that thicket. He wanted the 
wide open spaces and the cot- 
ton patch was his goal. We 
knew that he had left the 
thicket by the sound of the 
dogs and here we went hot- 


















footing it across that cotton patch hoping to catch a 
glimpse of him. I reached the edge of the thicket border- 
ing the cotton patch just about the time Walter reached 
it. We could see the dogs bobbing about in the cotton 
patch and saw them turn and head back towards the 
thicket. 

Baldy had doubled back on the first rabbit’s trail and 
was snifing the ground about twenty yards from where 
Walter and I were standing when Walter yelled, “There 
comes that cottontail.” 

That bunny was taking three rows of cotton at a leap. 
It was just a gray streak of rabbit and a white patch of 
tail. But Baldy spied him at about the same time we did 
and he seemed to know just where that rabbit was going 
to enter the thicket. I had my sights trained on Mr. 
Cottontail but the other dogs were so close on him [I 
didn’t dare shoot for fear of hitting one of them. 

Then with a tremendous leap that would have sent him 


oe ew 


Left to right—Ceph, Walter and Jazz hunting cottontails in Dixie 


across the ditch into the thicket, the cottontail sailed into 
the air. But when he landed it was not in the thicket 
but in the jaws of old Baldy who was there waiting for 
him. I have seen hounds catch rabbits before but never 
anything like the catch Baldy made. It was a flying 
tackle. The cottontail didn’t touch the ground after that 
leap. Then off went Baldy with the rabbit in his mouth, 
the rest of the hounds after him and it took plenty of 
yelling from Ceph and Jazz to make him bring the rabbit 
back. Ceph and Jazz had witnessed the remarkable 
catch. Jazz put him in his coat pocket and then we were 
off again to rout out another one. 


HIS “jumping” a cottontail and then having the dogs 

bring him back to where he was first jumped while 
you wait may work out in some instances but not when 
the woods are full of guns ready and waiting to take a 
crack at Mr. Cottontail. But with such fellows as Jazz, 
Ceph and Walter with eyes as keen as hawks, and trigger 
fingers that itched anxiously to put a cottontail “on the 
spot,” it occurred to me that if I expected to enjoy rabbit 
gravy for breakfast the proper thing to do would be to 
get the rabbit first. 

So unmindful of the briars, I began to kick into every 
briar bush and brush pile that I came across. One brush 
pile in particular appealed to me. Jazz was about forty 
yards to my right and he spied it also. 

“Give that one a kick,” he called out, “ought to be a 
cottontail in there.” 

I gave it a kick but nothing happened. I kicked again, 
still nothing happened. 

“That ain’t the way to highball a rabbit,” said Jazz, 
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coming up and jumping into that brush pile with both 
Teet. 

There was a cracking of twigs as his weight landed on 
the brush pile and out popped a cottontail. He popped 
out behind Jazz and before he could swing around on 
that brush pile, I let go with my 16 and cottontail doubled 
up. My gravy was in the bag. I was holding him up by 
his ears admiring him when we heard old Baldy let out 
one of his lonesome yowls. 

“Whoopee!” came Walter’s voice from across the 
thicket. 


HEN we heard Slowfoot add his voice. A moment 

later the others packed in but it wasn’t much of a 
chase. That rabbit determined to stay in the thicket, 
headed south and was met by a load of No. 6s from 
Ceph’s gun. 

It was beginning to get exciting. There were cotton- 





tails a-plenty in that thicket. In less than five minutes 
we had another one jumped and the dogs were ki-yi-ing 
to their heart’s content. I hurried back to the road ex- 
pecting the cotton tail to head for the other thicket, but 
Walter was ahead of me and just as I stepped in the road 
I heard his gun. 

The sound of his gun was followed by a yell from him 
for the dogs. He had madea clean miss. The dogs were 
hot on the trail though and were in the road by the time 
I was. Walter followed them into the other thicket. I 
decided to wait in the road, hoping that Mr. Cottontail 
would double back. 

While I was standing there waiting, an old negro 
driving a mule to a stick cart came along. 

“Mornin’ Boss,” he greeted me. 

“Howdy, Uncle,” I replied. 

“Ts yo all huntin’ cottontails ?” 

I admitted that we were. 

“Effen yo all huntin’ in that thicket what yo all standin’ 
in, youse in de right place. Effen he’s jumped an ain’t 
cotch or shot, he gwine cross dis road. Cottontails gwine 
run souf boun’ in dis win,” he stated. 

“What has the wind got to do with which way he 
runs?” I asked, my curiosity aroused. 


“HAEAP, Boss. Cottontails is zackly diffunt from deers. 
; Deers runs a headin’ in de wind so’s he kin git 
plenty air and kin run furder. A cottontail runs wid de 
win’ so de dawgs kaint smell him so fur.” 

I had to admit that the old darky had logic in his 
reasoning after all, but more to keep out of the briars 
that had already set my legs (Continued on page 40) 
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hite-Lails and Michigan 


With Some Thrills You’d Want Only Once 





By Franklin Sherman III 


HOUGH a native of North Carolina, a state which 

offers many opportunities to the outdoorsman, the 

past several years which I have spent in Michigan 

have converted me into a loyal Michigan booster. To 

one instilled from youth with a love for hunting, fishing, 

and the outdoors, few other states offer such opportunities 
for the realization of these recreations. 
Each November, for several years, it 


has been mv gor 1 fortune to spend two Below—Taking our duffle ashore from the Cleo. Camps may be seen in background 





Aarons sel 


with his guns and duffle, ready for the trip northward. We 
packed ourselves in the truck and started north at five 
o'clock. To add zest to the occasion the air was full of 
drifting snowflakes and it really seemed that winter was at 
hand. One stop at St. Johns and another at Mt. Pleasant, 
where two members of our party were picked up, were the 
only ones made until we arrived at Grayling, a lumbering 
town of the older days of Michigan. Here we had dinner, 
and then pushed on to the Straits of Mackinac, arriving 





glorious weeks in our great Northland, in 
a region little traveled by man and almost 
uninhabited. The object of these trips has 
been to hunt Michigan white-tails, but | 
confess that the actual hunting of the deer 
is but an excuse for our trips northward. 

Our original party included eight men, 
but has steadily increased until this past 
year it contained twelve—too many to 
handle well in a hunting camp. Each year 
we have speculated on the possibility of 
every man getting a buck, but in view of 
the increasing number in the party had 
considered this impossible. That the im- 
possible did happen in Michigan, even in 
1933, forms a basis for this narrative. 

Our party in 1933 included the follow- 
ing sportsmen, who carried the assorted 
battery as listed below: “Ike” Kelty, .30-06 
converted Enfield; “Con” Kremer, .25 
Remington pump; Oscar Schmidt, con- 
verted Krag; Bert Harvey, .38-55 Marlin; 
Floyd Markham and his son Chris, both 
with converted Krags; Ellis Dorrien, 
30-40 converted Remington-Lee; “Skip- 
per” Dave Lamere, .25-35 Savage; Don 
Barrett, .35 Remington pump; Charlie 
Reese, .30 Remington pump; “Goodie” 
Tolles, .32 Remington pump; and the 
author, who lugged a .33 Winchester. 
Each man had confidence in his rifle, 
and on the whole, I think they would 
rank as good marksmen. 

Early on the morning of November ~ 


11 we gathered at Lansing, each man ~N 

















Ellis and the Skipper try to reach the Cleo in the skiff. A 
moment later they nearly swamped 























The bobsled on the trip out, going 
down the beach to the trail 


there about 5:30 p. m. Fortunately the state 
ferry was waiting and we drove on without 
the usual delay. We arrived in St. Ignace at 
6:30 p. m., had supper, and drove eastward to 
Detour, arriving at 10:30 p. m. 





E had arranged for a boat to take us to 

Drummond Island, where our camps are 
located, but in the morning we were disap- 
pointed to find that the boat we had counted 
on was out of commission. Before we could 
make arrangements to secure another boat, 
the Bay, which had been glassy calm, became 
so rough that it would have been folly to 
have attempted the trip. The boat which we 
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erable territory. As I sneaked slowly along 
the trails toward this region I saw many fresh 
tracks and several times heard deer jump and 
bound away through the evergreen thickets. 
This often happens when hunting in the thick 
cover of the North country. 

Upon reaching The Virgins I deserted the 
plainer trail that I was following and made 
my way as quietly as possible through the 
woods. Soon after entering these woods I 
heard several deer and sighted two of them 
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Straining in the ice-cold water to get the Cleo free after she 
run on shore 


finally engaged was the newly-constructed tug, Cleo, thirty- 
three feet in length, powered by a big, two-cylinder, two- 
cycle marine engine over thirty years old. To make matters 
worse, a real Northwest storm now came on and the tempera- 
ture fell to two degrees below, the coldest temperature at this 
season in eighty-eight years of recording. 

The storm and rough water forced us to remain idle in 
Detour from the night of November 11 until early in the 
morning of November 16, the second day of the deer season. 
Naturally everyone was disappointed, and there was con- 
siderable chafing during this period. To top everything off, 
when we finally got under way we were forced to chop ice 
from around the boat and to crush through about 100 yards 
of half-inch ice before we struck clear water. 

The trip down the bay to our camp is a beautiful one. 
We sighted our camps about 10:30 a. m. and thanks to the 
quiet water were able to run the Cleo in very close to the 
shore. This aided materially, since all our duffle had to be 
transferred to skiffs and rowed ashore. Rapid work enabled 
us to get all equipment on shore in an hour, none too soon, 
for the wind was whipping up the waves when I came 
ashore with the last boat-load. The “Skipper,” who prom- 
ised to come back in a week for a day or two of hunting, 
then took the Cleo away and was soon out of sight around a 
point of the shore. We were now completely isolated from 
the “outside.” 

Luckily our cabins were fairly intact, but one needed re- 
pairs on the floor, and two men set to work on that. Others 
gathered moss and chinked the cracks between the logs; still 
others gathered and cut wood, while the remainder trans- 
ferred our duffle from the beach to our camps. There was 
about five inches of snow, which made moss and wood gath- 
ering difficult, but this snow promised good tracking condi- 
tions. We had camp in fairly good shape by four o’clock, 
and we all struck off into the bush for an 
hour’s hunting before dark. I was the only 
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The author on * we 
a snow-filled 


trail 


as the tell-tale white flag flashed out of sight in the distance. 
Since both these deer “sneezed” at me after getting out of 
sight, I was convinced that they were does. It has usually 
been my experience that a startled buck will either give a 
shrill, hair-raising whistle or snort, or else dash away with- 
out a sound. I am convinced from observation that the 
“sneeze” or “wheeze” is commonly given by does as a 
warning signal to the fawns. 


S I slowly made my way through the woods, walking a 

few yards, then stopping to carefully search the shadows, 
I was certain that there were deer nearby, as fresh signs 
were numerous. I moved slowly on, when suddenly I saw 
what appeared to be a shadow moving across the snow about 
forty yards to my left, in front. Instantly I dropped to my 
knees that I might see better between the tree trunks. And 
then I saw him! He was walking slowly, smelling of the 
fresh snow as he came toward me. Instinctively the rifle 
was up to my shoulder, for I saw large spikes, and quick 
aim was taken at the left shoulder (Continued on page 59) 





one to see a deer, a fair-sized buck, nearby Ph ae 


our camp, but I missed a very hurried shot 
taken in the deep twilight as he tore through 
the thick woods. That night everyone re- 
ported many signs of deer and no human 
tracks, which indicated we were on virgin 
hunting grounds. 





ARLY the next morning everyone was on 
his way for the first hunt. It was clear 
and not too cold, about twenty-five degrees 
above zero. During the night enough soft 
snow had fallen to cover up old tracks and to 
produce a beautiful freshness over the land- 
scape. In all it promised to be an ideal day. 
My decision was to hunt toward a region 
we termed “The Virgins,” which contained a 
heavy stand of virgin white cedar and balsam 
trees. They are not of great size and are 
scattered enough so that a hunter, by care- 
fully picking his way may observe consid- 
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The Cleo after she was sunk by the storm. Wooden construction and nearly 
empty gasoline tank in bow kept her afloat. Note ice on the bow 
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Thrills in the Famous 
Alaska- Yukon Hunting 
Country 


CoNCLUSION 


OR several days we had looked over many new 

sheep herds, the daily count never being less than 

100. By hunting up the valley farther each day on 

both sides and not the opposite slopes of the ranges, 
we knew our count was not being duplicated. It was 
not necessary to go out of the main river valley to find 
sheep. 

Returning to camp early one evening, Moose sighted 
three grizzlies on the open range across the river from 
camp. It was too late to reach them before darkness. 
At six o’clock the next morning, while the water was 
low, we forded the river and headed up the lower end of 
the mountain along a creek thinking possibly they had 
gone into a basin at its head. While eating lunch we 
saw four large sheep in the ledges about a mile up creek. 
Their size indicated that they were old rams. The small 
groups are always worth investigating for good heads. 
They had sighted our outfit and were working out of 
the creek to the high flats of the mountain. Lunch over, 
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BIG ‘GAME of the 


down and then crawling into another low depression, we 
waited. First one, then another, and finally the big fel- 
low came into sight, heads pointed down our way. Since 
they had not discovered our presence I waited for a side 
shot, to avoid any possible chance of damage to his horns. 
When he made a slight turn, the first shot was too high 
for the heart and ranged back and out the right side. He 
made off for the rim as though untouched. My second 
and third shots broke both left legs. That put him down 
to stay at 270 paces from where I stood, an 8-year-old 
ram and a magnificent head of the diverging type, though 
not of unusual curl length. Both points were perfect, 
base 1434, left curl 3834, right 38%, and a spread of 28% 
inches. After removing the cape and packing all the meat 
on the saddles, we started out over the mountain to look 
for the bears. 

About three and a half miles across the mountain, while 
Tom was planning out a way to avoid crossing any more 
treacherous snow patches on the down trip, I looked over 
the rim into another creek basin. About fifty sheep were 
there, ewes and lambs, and all on the alert, running up 
shale slides for the rock ledges. Their actions suggested 








Bill is plenty happy over his second grizzly 


we decided to separate, Moose and Bill riding out the 
mountain to where the bears had last been seen, while 
Tom and I were to hunt up and over the top. We ran 
into a bunch of twenty-nine rams as we came over the 
rim but fortunately they did not see us. Since four of 
the bunch looked especially good through the telescope 
we believed them to be the same rams that came out of 
the creek. Not knowing when we might run across the 
bears we decided to do no shooting and tried to maneuver 
away from them. We proceeded over the mountain, 
keeping below a shelf, when we spotted five larger rams 
lying on a grassy flat. Owing to the position of the 
larger bunch we were unable to get to a place where the 
five could be studied with any satisfaction. Finally the 
bunch of twenty-nine moved off out of sight over the 
mountain. By that time it was apparent the four larger 
rams were the same that had come up out of the creek 
ledges and had been joined by one from the larger bunch. 


HEY were all large heads, two with perfect points 

and complete curls. The other three, though large, 
had dubbed points. The two perfect heads were the best 
we had seen. For almost an hour we lay waiting for them 
to start feeding so we could make a better stalk. Then 
Tom discovered that by dropping over the rim of the 
mountain and crawling up a small draw we could get 
within range. When we got there we saw no sheep. We 
felt certain they had not seen or winded us. Slowly ris- 
ing, we looked over an intervening roll of ground, and 
there they were feeding directly in front of us. Easing 








Glacier at the head of Donjek 


the presence of wolves, but a search of the basin and 
creek bed failed to reveal any such animals. About twenty 
minutes thereafter while leading the horses down the 
mountain, Tom, ahead, sighted a black wolf and gray pup 
coming along the slope to our right. They were out for 
the evening kill. When almost 400 yards away the black 
fellow saw us, turned and ran back quartering down the 
mountain side. I sent four rapid shots at him, all of 
which missed. The pup being ahead and near us, was so 
frightened by the shooting that he made off at right angles 
directly down the mountain. 


HILE Tom was trying to console me for missing 

the big wolf, he saw him returning, as he had by 
that time circled a large butte and was coming back over 
the same course they had previously approached. He had 
lost the pup and was returning for him. To my surprise 
he paid no attention to us or to the horses, but came up 
almost to where the pup had taken off down the moun- 
tain. Instead of following his trail, down he came to 
within 150 feet of us. Tom made me hold fire until I could 
stand it no longer. He was running up the mountain 
broadside to us with head to the ground trying to pick up 
the pup’s trail, The first shot crossed his shoulder under 
the neck, putting both front legs out of commission. With 
a howl of pain he grabbed at his helpless legs and then 
tried torun. His frantic efforts only resulted in tumbling 
leaps and falls down the mountain as I emptied the gun 
into him. With his breast torn away, back broken and 
three other body shots, he was literally torn to pieces, 
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yet continued to bite and snarl as we came down to him. 
It was a pleasure to kill this black devil. By scaring 
away the pup with the first shots that missed, I had unin- 
tentionally turned bad luck into good, and taken a much 
desired trophy. 

The wolves had made our hunting doubly hard, for 
sheep were no longer feeding on the low slopes and 
benches, but were always ranging high, requiring hard 
climbs. However the killing of this marauder of the 
herds was ample compensation. Lamb’s meat, vertebrae 
and hooves in the wolf’s stomach left no doubt as to what 
constituted his diet. This confirmed previous observa- 
that the wolves in this district were living almost 
entirely upon sheep, principally the lambs. Our daily 
count of sheep indicated about one out of three ewes had 
lambs. In one instance a bunch of twenty-seven ewes 
had only five lambs. 


tions, 


[* IS regretable that the Yukon game authorities do not 

offer greater inducement for the trapper to destroy the 
wolf, The territorial laws provide for only a $20 bounty 
on wolf and the government retains the hide for re-sale. 
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to get within 200 yards of the one without being detected 
or our getting sight of the other two. Bill crawled out 
about twenty feet in front, to a slight rise, and waited for 
a side shot. As he prepared to shoot I turned on the 
movie. His first shot back of the shoulder put her down, 
but she was up in a flash and away with a gait that indi- 
cated she was not badly hit. As Tom handed me my gun 
[ dropped the camera but Bill’s second shot into the heart 
dropped her dead. The two smaller bears soon showed 
up on the run out the mountain about 300 yards away. 
Calling to Bill to take the dark bear, as I would try for 
the lighter one, he brought his down with the third, and 
mine fell at the second shot. The old bear was unusually 
well furred and light. Their variation in color was char- 
acteristic of those found in this country. The boy was 
pleased when assured we had picture record proof that he 
had killed a grizzly. He wanted to call this “Lucky Moun- 
tain” because from its top and rolling slopes we had taken 
one large, one medium and two small grizzlies, an excel- 
lent ram and a black wolf. 

On one day we saw a herd of three bunches coming 
over a ridge above the glacier on the east slope, in which 








The author's big Dall ram 


This, in fact, is no bounty at all but only engaging the 
government in the fur business, generally to its financial 
detriment. The bounty should be at least $25, and the 
trapper permitted to keep the pelt, thereby giving him 
some incentive to trap and kill them. 

The failure of Bill and his guide to locate the bears 
led to the conclusion they had possibly crossed over the 
mountain or gone down the river to timber. Departing 
from camp the next morning to hunt Big Horn Creek for 
sheep, I could not be content to leave the main valley 
without giving the mountain opposite camp another look- 
ing over with the glasses. The bears were soon located, 
about three miles away, not far from where I had killed 
the wolf the night before. Calling to the guides and Bill, 
who had gone ahead, we returned to camp, located the 
bears for Louie and Sam, leaving a pair of binoculars so 
they could keep them under observation and signal to us 
after we had forded the river and got above timber line 
on the opposite side. 

The bears were all together and out in the open feeding 
on grass and roots. It required almost two hours to cross 
the river and make the climb to where we had left the 
horses back of a small butte. Bill was to do the shooting 
while I operated the movie camera. Sam’s signals at 
camp indicated the bears had moved out the mountain a 
short distance from where we had last seen them. Moose 
caught sight of the large bear about 400 yards ahead, but 
we could not locate the others. We decided finally to try 
for the bear within view, at the risk of running into the 
others. The grassy slope and uneven ground enabled us 
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returning with the big head 


In sheep country, 


there were eleven, seventeen, and forty-seven rams re- 
spectively. At the same time and from the same location, 
we counted four other bunches on the opposite slope 
above the glacier containing three, seven, fourteen, and 
seventy-two rams respectively. There was not a ewe or 
lamb in sight above that glacier. 


AFTER several days of hard hunting in which the boy 
was unable to secure a satisfactory head, he and his 
guide returned down-river and up a side creek into Rams’ 
3asin, where we had previously hunted. They sighted 
several groups and in a bunch of thirty-five rams Moose 
was able to make out one perfect head with the telescope. 
The sheep were on a slope where it was difficult to reach 
them without being observed by another bunch nearby. 
Their efforts to get within range resulted in their being 
sighted by the sheep they were ‘stalking, which started to 
move up the mountain. ——e that it was his last pos- 
sible chance, Bill risked < shot at the fine ram Moose 
designated among the Seni as having the perfect head. 
His failure to hit resulted in the sheep taking to the high 
hills, but they kept after the ram and finally caught him 
separated from the others. They chased him into the 
snow over the rim of the mountain and there Bill brought 
the ram down with a long shot. Four of his shots had 
found the mark. He came into camp late that night al- 
most “busted,” but with the finest and most perfect sheep 
head we had seen, having a base of 12% inches, length of 
right and left curl 39% inches, and a spread of 27% 
inches. This was the nar- (Continued on page 46) 
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New $1,000,000 Fund for 


Bird Protection 
NE MILLION dollars of Emergency 


Conservation Work funds were allo- 
cated for migratory bird restoration pur- 
poses by President Roosevelt on April 19. 
Executive Order No. 6684 authorizes the 
purchase and rental of lands as refuges for 
migratory birds and other forms of wild 
life that constitute a diminishing natural 
resource. Acquisition and proper develop- 
ment of the refuge lands will provide pro- 
tection not only for the depleted wild life 
resources but for the lands themselves. 
The work incident to acquisition and im- 
provement will also provide employment 
on useful public work. 

Jay N. Darling, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, in expressing his satis- 
faction over the action of President Roose- 
velt, said that this is the first real oppor- 
tunity we have had to restore to our birds 
some of the areas we have taken from 
them. “Various promotion schemes,” he 
said, “have robbed the birds of more than 
17 million acres of nesting areas and homes 
for the young. Now we shall have a real 
chance to put some of these lands and 
marshes back to their proper uses—for the 
birds. Their restoration, however, is all 
part of the general movement for the con- 
servation of our natural resources, and it 
parallels and aids efforts in flood, forest 
fire, erosion, and insect pest control. We 
can visualize the ultimate success of the 
plans now forming. The recent passage 
of the Waterfowl Stamp Act will furnish 
continuing revenue each year for the new 
refuge program thus happily inaugurated. 
The many flyways of the birds will be in- 
creasingly dotted with adequate ‘travelers’ 
aid’ stations, and permanent breeding 
grounds will be assured. Such practical 
measures will restore the natural resources 
that we have wasted. 

“All who have the real welfare of our 
birds at heart can now stop talking for a 
while and actually get down to work. With 
the Biological Survey well equipped for a 
good start, the Government is doing its 
part. It is essential also that neighbor- 
hoods realize their responsibility and not 
neglect their own duties. The job is for 
everybody, and there is no time to waste. 
The effective interest of President Roose- 
velt will challenge the rest of us to act—as 
individuals, as groups, and as communities. 
We must all work for the restoration of 


our seriously threatened natural resources 
in wild bird life.” 

This use of ECW funds, while not gov- 
erned or limited by the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act of 1929, will further the 
purpose of that act, which is to establish 
bird refuges. That act authorized appro- 
priations for land acquisition, but Congress 
has not yet made the funds fully available. 

The President’s order was issued under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, the purposes of which, as stated 
in Section 1, are: (1) To relieve unem- 
ployment (2) to provide for the restoration 
of the country’s depleted natural resources 
and (3) to provide for the advancement of 
an orderly program of useful public works. 
Section 2 of the act authorizes acquisitions 
of land for these purposes. 


Waste Oil Dangerous 
to Waterfowl 


| ptr Outdoor Life:—The article en- 
titled “The Bilge Hazard’, by Don 
Richards, in the May issue of OurTpoor 
LiFE, is very well placed but does not go 
far enough. Oil pumped from the bilges 
of large boats into the open sea is a hazard 
which confronts every bird lover and 
sportsman interested in conservation work. 
The Government and all coastal states 
should act immediately to prevent undoing 
what each state has been working to pre- 
serve—the well-being of migratory wild- 
fowl. Oil which is now pumped into the 
ocean by bilge pumps is killing almost as 
many game birds as hunters. 

We have completed a survey at Monomoy 
Point, Cape Cod, and found hundreds of 
all the popular kinds of migratory ducks 
either dead or dying and captains of some 
coast guard stations told me the birds were 
strewn along beaches during early winter 
by the thousands, this in limited areas only 
where the surf men patrol. I believe simi- 
lar conditions may exist on every shore 
where ducks feed for in my opinion all oil 
dumped into the sea eventually finds its 
way to some shore regardless of distance. 

The eider duck, which has been protected 
for years, has increased rapidly.. The 
flight about April first lasted for four 
days. It was wonderful to see thousands 
of these beautiful birds flying the shore 
line. Several eiders were found among those 
dying on the beach. These ducks winter 
on the mussel shoals not far from Fall 


River and New Bedford and some day an 
oil tanker is going to empty her bilge into 
the sea so the oil drifts into these flocks 
of eider and thousands will drift or swim 
ashore for the last time. It takes a very 
small amount of oil to kill one duck. 

Considerable has been said about the 
tremendous task of eliminating this hazard, 
but in my opinion the job is simple. Boat 
bilges should be pumped dry and clean at 
the loading plants. Pump the accumula- 
tion into tanks, filter out the water and re- 
claim the oil. Any waste should be burned 
—not dumped. This oil waste from the 
bilges of large boats is a menace sports- 
men should investigate and fight. 

Mass. M. A. GRASSIE 


Wilderness Roads 


HE SPEED with which drivable roads 
have been pushed into remote forest 
areas during the past year by Civilian Con- 
servation Camps is just cause for alarm. 
Fire protection is absolutely essential, and 
while such road building is very commend- 
able from that standpoint, it will impose ter- 
rific burdens on the game and fish resources. 
The feeling is growing that it is a mis- 
take to make all of our wilderness areas 
accessible to automobiles, and that those 
who want to enjoy hunting, fishing and 
camping in such regions should continue 
to use pack animals or go on foot. 

This might be accomplished by placing 
large gates at the entrance of many of the 
newly opened wilderness regions, with suit- 
able parking space for autos, the balance 
of the roads being restricted for motor 
transportation to forest and wild life ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The more people who use such remote 
wilderness regions, the greater will be the 
fire hazard, and the higher the road main- 
tenance costs. 

Recently F. A. Silcox, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service, announced the setting aside 
of the Sun River country in Montana, the 
home of the country’s third largest herd 
of elk, as a primitive area. There are now 
no roads or permanent habitations within 
this vast tract. This new primitive area 
covers 240,000 acres of National Forest, in 
which the Forest Service will construct no 
roads nor permit others to build roads. 
Other construction work will be restricted 
to necessary fire control. We need more 
wilderness areas like this set aside before 
it is too late—American Game Assn. 
























Genes E’S nothing like the thrill of seeing 
yourself in action. Add home movies to 
your other sport—Ciné-Kodak Eight is the 
camera that does it. 

It carries snugly in the pocket of your 
fishing jacket. It’s ready in an instant—just 
point it, press the button, and you’re mak- 
ing a movie. 

A good movie, too. The Eight is a full- 
fledged movie camera, made to stand hard 
knocks ... yet costs only $34.50. See it—and 
the movies it makes—at your dealer’s. East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ciné-Kodak EIGHT 
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“Dick was so excited 
he almost upset | 
the boat___ movies 

and everything!” 























Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 

a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 

story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 

scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 

$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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UL DIS LOS 
...your old ouipeard 


ANY, Bare --. ANY MODEL... ANY FEAR 


£ “ a a 6 Nae 





LIGHTWIN 

IMPERIAL 

Weighs only 47 lbs. 
Price $147.50. 






OUR old outboard may 
be balky, heavy, noisy or 
slow—it may be one year 


















old or twenty-five years old — but a 
it’ B i 
now it’s worth real money to you! _ ae 
Price $175 






With Simplex Starter 
as shown add $15. 


THE SINGLE Weighs only 

29 pounds, develops 50% 

greater power than other mo- 

tors in hn weight class. 
Price $84.50. 

Prices subject to change with- 

out notice. All prices F. 


O. B. Factory, Milwaukee. 
FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL 


For the first time Elto and Evin- 
rude offer a nation-wide plan 
whereby a liberal trade-in allow- 
ance is made toward the pur- 
chase of any 1934 model —imclud- 
ing the sensational “Hooded-Power” 
Imperials that are sweeping Elto 
and Evinrude sales to new highs! 





















Fillinthe motor appraisal blank 
and mail to us at once. With our 
appraisal we will send complete 
catalog of the widest range of 
modern outboards built today. 
Nine modern models. 2.2 to 
31.2 N. O. A. certified brake 
horsepower. Prices start as low 
as $84.50. Address OUTBOARD 
MOTORS CORPORATION, 
5587 No. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 












USED MOTOR APPRAISAL 

Outboard MotorsCorporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I wish to receive an estimate onthe trade-in 

value of my present motor, The make is 


Model 
Year__... serial number (if available) 
. The running condition is (please | 

check) good fair poor. 
Other comments 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


American Game Association, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including sub- 

scription to American Game and Outdoor Life. 
Membership in American Game Assn. } Combination Price 
iguana $3.00 





Subscription to American Game and f 
Outdoor Life for one year 


If you are already a subscriber t Outdoor Life and wish to renew for one year from the 
expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
Name 
SOTO sikcgutshceteiincdichbiiscaiatiiiniiansiiaaitnn Address .. sennasdescnedeemmtaniadaiiai 














Westerners Tired of 
Poisoning 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—After about 

the first year or two of wolf and coyote 
poisoning by the Biological Survey I be- 
| lieve most of us Western people wish it 
| had never been thought of. Farmers that 
I have talked to tell me they not only 
disapprove of it, but they have to pay 
a tax so the Biological Survey can carry 
on. 

Through the states of Idaho and Mon- 
tana I’ve seen quite a lot of places where 
they have had their poison baits. One 
doesn’t need the red sign to tell him about 
it, because the carcasses of birds, rabbits, 
foxes, dogs and coyotes, besides other 
animals, will tell that. 

With the pine beetles killing off the 
forests as they have been doing the last 
few years, it only seems reasonable that 
what beetles and other bugs the birds kill 
does far more good than poisoning the 
birds will ever do. 

Then perhaps the coyote is not such a 
destructive animal as the sheepmen and 
the Biological Survey try to lead us to 
believe. They are killers, it is true. They 
kill chickens, rabbits, sheep, and even a 
few deer. For the most part the deer they 
kill are half starved from trying to live 
on what the sheep have left for them to 
eat. As far as that goes there are a lot 
of sheep herders and their dogs that de- 
pend on deer and prairie chickens for 
their summer’s meat, to say nothing of the 
nests and young of the game birds and 
otherwise that the sheep trample out and 
kill. 

I believe, for the most part, that the 
coyote lives on mice, gophers and even 
grasshoppers. I saw a Biological Survey 
poisoner cut a coyote’s stomach open once, 
and instead of the sheep’s wool and chicken 
feathers he said he would show us there 
were 27 mice and one tallow poison bait 
in it. 

During the winter months when the 
coyote’s fur is prime a good many needy 
dollars are made by the farmer, the school 
boy, the man out of work and the profes- 
sional trapper. These alone, although they 
may not exterminate the coyotes as the 
sheepmen wish them to be, will at least 
keep them down where they can never be 
called plentiful. They do it without the 
aid of the Biological Survey or bounty 
money for digging up the coyote pups in 
the spring. 

The money paid out by the public for 
taxes, licenses, etc., could be spent for 
stocking our streams with fish and helping 
our fur and game animals instead of the 
sheepmen. Why not put a higher bounty 
on cougar? One of them will kill off more 
deer than a whole flock of coyotes. A 
poisoned coyote that does not die is not 
a very nice animal to have around. It will 
lose most of its fur and become what is 
called a “slick tail.” It will not, as a rule, 
run with other coyotes, but will come down 
to the nearest farms and, in its weakened 
and sick condition, will prey on the farm- 
er’s poultry, and game not too hard for 
him to catch. In hot weather he stands a 
good chance of getting rabies. If he bites 
a dog and the dog bites a few people, it’s 
just another mad dog to be killed. If it is 
traced to the coyote the Biological Survey 
tells us if we had poisoned them off it 
wouldn’t have happened. 

The Biological Survey and sheepmen 
tell us it is mecessary to poison off the 
coyotes to conserve our meat supply. To 
give the Biological Survey money to poison 
with is like giving the sheepmen more 
money to buy sheep with, so they can help 
eat off the range and kill off the game. 

Ida. Ivan THURMAN. 
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TOUCH of selfishness made me hesi- 

tate considerably over writing this 

article. For years I have had the 
trout streams very much to myself during 
July and August and it took considerable 
self-denial finally to decide to tell what I 
think of this late season trout fishing. 





A small fly is often best. This nice brown 
was taken from a small stream 


It has always been a mystery to me why 
so many Middle West and Eastern anglers 
forsake the trout streams after the 30th of 
June. Of course the fishing is difficult. 
Low and extremely clear water makes the 
trout exceedingly wary so that it is neces- 
sary to use special tactics and fine tackle. 
3ut the trout are willing and easy to find. 
This more than offsets the other difficulties. 

All streams are not suitable for July and 
August fishing. It is all a matter of water 
temperature. If a stream becomes too 
warm—above 72 degrees Fahrenheit—you 
are not likely to get any fishing unless you 
strike a spring hole. But many streams do 
not reach a higher temperature than 70, 
some much less, and when you find such 
water you may expect some interesting and 
productive fishing, no matter how hot the 
summer. 

A variety of methods are needed for this 
late season fishing. Not only do dry flies 
prove effective, but wet flies, nymphs and 
strange to say bucktails, are also useful 
and very necessary at times. To be con- 
sistently successful you must have a knowl- 
edge of all the methods named—you may 
need to change your tactics from hour to 
hour. 

Dry flies are usually most successful in 
the fast water and shallow riffles. They 
are also useful in the still reaches during 
the early morning and evening. As a gen- 
eral rule small flies will prove to be most 
successful during the day. Personally I 
like size 14 tied a bit small. A fly such 
as this gives you smallness with good hold- 
ing power, which is lacking when you use 
a hook of smaller size. I have never found 
a large assortment necessary. Ginger, 
brown, honey, blue gray and black will 
cover the color requirements nicely. For 


Ray Bergman 
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Late Season Trouting 
By Ray Bergman 


the evening, after sunset, a fan wing of 
ginger or brown with white wing in sizes 
10 and 12 will do the best work. 

One thing is very necessary—a long fine 
leader from 12 to 15 feet and perfect cast- 
ing. When the water is high or normal 
you may be a bit careless in the matter of 
terminal tackle and in your casting tech- 
nique. Even if you do put a fish down oc- 
casionally there are many others to try 
for. But with abnormally low water a 
mistake is quite disastrous. You might 
spend 20 minutes in a careful approach to 
some fish and if your leader is too heavy 
or you make a poor cast your chances are 
ruined and it will be necessary to locate 
some more trout. This takes time and the 
days are all too short to waste time that 
way. 


ESIDES the fact that trout can see 
more in the low water and so become 
more scary you must also realize that they 
have just come through several weeks of 
extensive fishing which has made them 
more wary than usual. Perhaps many of 
the fish you are trying for have been 
hooked or in some other way have had con- 
tact with an angler. This naturally makes 
them more critical, more selective and more 
discerning in their feeding than they are in 
the early season. True, a trout’s memory 
is short, but individual specimens seem to 
remember such things as fake flies longer 
than others as I have often found out to 
my sorrow. I hardly believe that they re- 
member any particular artificial as being 
bad medicine but they do associate peculi- 
arities in the floating of artificials with 
danger. 
A fly which floats perfectly is a decided 





help. Many flies float with the hook down 
in the water. This I have often found 
detrimental in the late season fishing—not 
because the hook alarnis the trout but be- 
cause the unnatural floating makes them 
suspicious. Many times I have had trout 
make investigating refusals to a poor float- 
ing fly and then have the same trout take a 
balanced floater without hesitation. 

On any water where the surface is not 
broken you should either throw a curve or 
else cast some other way to prevent your 
leader floating over the trout before the 
fly. A simple right curve is not very diffi- 
cult for a right-handed man and neither is 
the left curve to the left-handed man. 
With this one curve mastered you may take 
care of most situations. 

If you make your cast up and across 
stream do so with a side cast instead of 
overhand. Bring your rod down to a posi- 
tion slightly above horizontal, make your 
back cast a bit slower than usual and do 
not complete the forward motion. The de- 
gree of curve depends on the incomplete- 
ness of the forward cast and this you can 
only master by practice. If the cast is too 
incomplete the line is quite likely to splash 
on the water. But always remember that 
the less you show your leader to the trout 
and the more natural your fly floats, the 
better chance you have for success. 

If the water is extremely shallow it 
often pays to cast your fly so that it will 
float some distance away from the trout 
and of course on the side nearest to you. 
Many times I have found this simple ex- 
pedient very successful. Although it 1s 
commonly supposed to be true, and is 
scientifically correct that a fish cannot see 
as far across the surface of the water 
when it is shallow as it can when it is 
deep, experience and experiment has 
proved to me that when the water is less 
than 12 inches deep the trout are able te 





Low and very clear, but often trout feed in the shallows under such conditions 
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see farther than they can when lying in 
deeper water. This is not Book Science, 
it is the resulting conviction of careful ob- 
servation. 


 F ME give a concrete illustration. 
The stream I have in mind is mostly 
very shallow—averaging about eight inches. 

Sut occasionally there is a pool some six 
to seven feet in depth which gives one an 
ideal comparison. In the shallow stretches 
it is impossible to approach the stream in 
an upright position without frightening the 
trout. You must keep low and when you 
reach a casting position you must keep the 
rod low when casting. Ii you fail to do 
this the trout scatter and soon hide from 
sight. On the other hand the deep holes 
may be approached in an upright position 
without scaring the fish. Even on bright 
days I have approached within 10 feet of 
such holes and taken fish but if there hap- 
pened to be any trout lying in the shallow 
parts of the pool they would speed to the 
deep water as soon as I reached a distance 
of 35 feet from them. 

I think the results are self explanatory. 
Scientific discussions and diagrams describ- 
ing the trout’s window of vision are all 
very well but your best guide to successful 
fishing is a mental tabulation of pertinent 
experiences. 

Backgrounds are very important. An 
approach with your figure silhouetted 
against the sky is very bad. The more 
dense the background you stand against 
the less visible you are to the trout. Years 
ago many anglers went so far as to wear 
clothes which blended with the foliage 
and I’m not so sure that it didn’t help con- 
siderably in making a successful approach. 
I have never figured out in percentages the 
value of approach in the successful out- 
witting of trout but I believe it to be very 
important. 

In still waters you will find nymphs more 
consistently effective than dry flies. This 
statement may seem incongruous to many 
anglers who look upon the dry fly as the 
most effective low-water medium but if 
there is any time or place where the nymph 
will do good work it is under these very 
conditions. Let me give you my reasons 
for arriving at this conclusion. 

There are several things which some- 
times frighten trout—first the alighting of 
an artificial fly on the water; second the 
appearance of the leader and line which 
usually floats on the surface instead of sink- 
ing under; and third any decided movement 
of an artificial fly when it is floating on 
quiet water. When using a dry fly these 
things are very noticeable and when the 
trout are susceptible to them it is best to 
use a nymph or wet fly. 


ET US go further into the matter. A 

nymph may be cast on a long leader 
with far greater ease than a dry fly. There- 
fore it requires less effort in working the 
rod to reach the desired location. This re- 
sults in less disturbance. In explanation let 
me say that a nymph has less wind resist- 
ance and more weight for its size than a 
dry fly, therefore it carries the fine end of 
the leader to a perfect completion of a cast 
instead of retarding it. In addition a wet 
nymph (all nymphs should be thoroughly 
soaked before using) sinks readily and 
carries the leader down with it removing 
the hazard of shadow and light reflections 
caused by a surface-riding leader. 

When the trout see the nymph fall 
through the air they may become fright- 
ened and scatter but when they see the lure 
sinking slowly it arouses their curiosity 
to such an extent that they often forget 
their fright and come back to investigate. 
And here another truth enters. An arti- 
ficial moved under the surface often at- 
tracts where an artificial moved on the sur- 
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face frightens. You may move a sunken 
fly without causing the fish to scatter. 
Last, trout slightly frightened during low, 
clear water conditions will start feeding 
near bottom more quickly than they will 
on the surface. 

These are not theoretical conclusions. 
They are beliefs based on patient observa- 
tions covering many years of painstaking 
experiment. They show plainly why a 
nymph or wet fly may be fished in the 
stillwaters with very good chances of suc- 
cess. 

Remember that in the late season the 
trout will be more or less congregated in 
the deep holes, that even small pocket holes 
may contain several good fish. Contrast- 
ing this condition with the early season 
when the trout are scattered over the entire 


stream you may readily see that it gives 
you a decided advantage. Of course to- 
ward evening and often throughout the 
night the fish frequently leave their holes 
and forage in the shallow flats. This 
should be kept in mind when fishing after 
sunset. 

Use extreme care in approach, cast with- 
out excess waving of the rod and hold it 
down from the vertical as much as pos- 
sible. Use a long leader tapered without 
sharp breaks and with not more than one 
or two lengths of the finest gut on the fly 
end; be deliberate in any motions you 
make yourself or that you impart to the 
fly or nymph. If you follow this procedure 
you are almost sure to take trout in the 
late season—as long as the water tempera- 
ture is suitable. 


Put ’Em Back Alive 
By G. H. Wells 


OST OF us have had the depressing 
experience of returning an under- 
sized trout to the water, only to see 

it turn belly up and float slowly off down 
the stream. 

Largely to save my own feelings, I have 
endeavored to arrive at a method of remov- 
ing small trout from the hook with the least 
possible damage and delay, and as a result 
I have saved the lives of many of my un- 
dersized fish. My experience has been that 
small trout are killed by one or all of the 
following: tearing or laceration of the 
gills; squeezing of the fish during removal 
of the hook; prolonged exposure to the 
air; external lacerations by the hands; and 
last, by a too violent return to the water. 
The question of whether the trout should 
be held with wet hands or dry, while re- 
moving the hook, has been f :ught warmly 
on both sides—both verbally and in type. 
Either faction has a good argument—the 
dry-handers remove the slimy covering of 
the trout and expose it to attack by fungi 
and parasites, while the wet-handers 
squeeze the fish tightly so as to cause inter- 
nal injuries. The answer, as I see it, lies 
in not holding the trout at all—at least not 
by the body. Among fly fishermen, too 
tight a grip is, no doubt, the cause of many 
casualties—with hands wet from the net- 
ting of the fish, and trout so slippery, the 
tight body grip seems almost a necessity. 
However, try this: run your hand down 
the leader until you come to the head of 
the fish; then, by placing the tip of the 
fore finger over the end of the lower jaw, 
the trout may be held firmly between 
thumb and fore finger with very little pres- 
sure, as the teeth on the jaw will prevent 
the grip from slipping. Holding the trout 
upright, to avoid excessive bending of the 
jaw, the fly may be removed without touch- 
ing the body with the hands. 

On occasions when a fly is hooked deep 
in the mouth of the fish, and the extraction 
looks like a tough proposition, I pull out 
the snippers and cut the leader at the fly, 
returning the undersized trout as is. This 
procedure might give rise to two questions : 
Is the trout worth the price of the fly? Will 
fish so liberated, live? To the first, I can 
only answer that if the angler’s day may be 
spoiled by killing the little fellow—yes. 
Otherwise it’s your question—you answer 
it. The second question is harder to an- 
swer. I have sat on the bank of a stream 
for 45 minutes watching a six-inch brookie 
released by this method wag his tail be- 
neath a log, with no sign of discomfort. In 
fact, with one exception, I have never 
known a trout to be killed by this treat- 
ment. The one exception received a torn 
gill in the landing, and so had small chance 
of recovery. According to my experience, 





the fish live—at least I am sure of one 
thing—more of them do than would sur- 
vive the delay and shock incidental to the 
removal of the hook. Holding them by 
the jaw grip, and cutting the fly free from 
the leader tip when they are badly hooked, 
has solved the problem for me of returning 
the undersized trout to the water unharmed, 
and I hope others will try it. 


N BAIT fishing, the return of the small 

trout alive to the stream is a problem 
which many never solve. The smaller trout 
are quick to swallow a bait, and for this 
reason a high percentage of those caught 
by this method are returned to the water, 
dead or dying. To avoid this, bait users 
should strike as quickly as possible follow- 
ing the bite. Exceptions to this might be 
in the case of fishing heavy rainbow water, 
where the fish are known to be of large 
size, or when the fish biting is seen to be 
over legal length. At least the danger of 
abrading the body of the trout, or of inter- 
nal injuries from a tight body hold, may 
be avoided by holding him by the horny 
mouth parts while extracting the baited 
hook. When the barb is imbedded deeply 
it becomes a race against time, for if the 
exposure to the air be too long, even though 
the extraction is of the gentlest sort, the 
trout will die. 

If the bait user is willing to lose a hook 
to give the undersized fish a chance, he 
may, when removal is difficult, snip the snell 
of the hook and effect an immediate re- 
turn. In the majority of instances, from 
my observation, the trout will not only live 
but will eventually manage to work the 
hook loose. I have in mind an occurrence 
which took place on one of my fishing trips, 
which illustrates this contention. My wife 
and I were fishing one of our favorite 
spots, a brushy creek which winds its tor- 
tuous way through a sparse swampy woods 
near our home. I was fishing quite a bit 
in the lead when halted by a hail. Return- 
ing I found my wife dismayed over the 
loss of a nice fish, and quite insistent that 
I try to induce it to bit the second time. 
It seems she had been fishing near a water- 
soaked plank, supported from the bed of the 
stream by several large stones, and as her 
baited hook neared this retreat, a sizeable 
trout rushed out, seized the bait and re- 
turned to its sanctuary like a flash. Observ- 
ing that the trout was well over legal 
length, she allowed him plenty of time be- 
fore striking—fish were few and far be- 
tween that day, and the going tough. In 
the ensuing struggle, the snell pulled from 
the hook, and the prize was lost—much to 
the discomfiture of my fishing partner. 

After hearing the story I laughingly 
refused to make another attempt for the 
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fish at that time, but did promise to try 
for him later—although I was certain that 
particular trout was all through, at least 
for the day. It was scarcely an hour later, 
however, that I did fish the same plank, 
and received a surprise when three or four 
sharp tugs were relayed up my line. After 
quite a battle I succeeded in landing a nice 
brookie—the same one my wife previously 
hooked, for there, imbedded deep in its 
throat was her hook, with the worm yet 
intact ! 

Time and time again I have seen trout in 
apparently good health, carrying more or 
less tackle on their persons as mute evi- 
dence of previous struggles. One fish, trail- 
ing three feet of line—plus hook—suc- 
cumbed to my fly, and the battle he gave 
me was proof enough of his unimpaired 
vitality. In the light of such experiences 
it would seem, provided the hook cannot 


British and American Fishing Terms 
By Frederick White 


N THE interest of international under- 

standing perhaps the angler may do his 

bit by attempting to clarify somewhat, 
for the benefit of fellow fishermen on 
either side of the “Big Pond,” sundry terms 
which, while meaning the same thing, may 
be confusing by reason of the difference 
in terminology employed by British and 
American followers of Saint Izaak. 

Anglers of both countries use practically 
the same methods in presenting a fly, cast 
dry or wet, insofar as the actual practice 
is concerned under similar water condi- 
tions. In describing the same or a like 
fishing experience, however, the Yankee 
and the Britisher would employ terms, 
phrases and colloquialisms which, unless 
both were internationally experienced, 
might make the story of each somewhat 
puzzling to the other. 

While at first glance some of the British 
expressions may seem to us novel or far- 
fetched a little consideration will show that 
many of the terms and phrases employed 
are extremely simple and succinctly de- 
scriptive. Frequently, in a word or two, 
they indicate an act or a condition for 


3RITISH 
To cast, throw, chuck 


To cast without a flick 


To pitch a fly lightly 
A tug, pluck 

A touch, pull 

To tighten on fish 
To strike 

A good entry 


A rise 

Rose a fish 
Pull 

Wet-fly oil-tip 
Lining a fish 
Skirting 
Soundly hooked 
Holding area 
Stickle 

Sharp 

Lay-by 


Glassy-glide 
A Lie 


Pace of current 
Neck of pool 
Throat of pool 
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be easily released from the fish, it might | 
be better to return the undersized trout to 
the water promptly with the hook, rather | 
than hookless, but lifeless. Above all, han- 
dle him as little as possible if you value | 
his life. I wish to emphasize again the 
value of the jaw grip as an answer to the 
wet vs. dry hands argument—and as a 
possible solution to the problem of how t 
Save our undersized fish from death by the 
hook. 

We often hear the argument advanced 
that the law should not compel us to return 
badly hurt undersized fish to the water— 
there to die, and be lost as food. Unfortu- | 
nately, there are those who make our pres | 


ent laws necessary, which means that the 
honest angler must yet be restricted ac- 
cordingly. Inasmuch as we are forced to 
put back the small ones, let’s try to put 
them back alive. 


which we require a paragraph of explana- 
tion. 

The writer has had some interesting cor- 
respondence with Mr. Eric Taverner, Brit- 
ish author and angler, on this subject and 
Mr. Taverner admits that he often finds 
himself wondering just what certain Amer- 
ican fishing terms mean and has long wished 
that something might be done to clarify 
the matter for the benefit of both sides. 
But even with Mr. Taverner’s lively in- 
terest and expert assistance the following 
list leaves much to be desired along the 
road to clarification. 

“Rise” and “strike,” for instance, seem 
to lend themselves to some confusion and 
are difficult to define authoritatively. In 
both countries the definitions of these terms 
—with others—apparently are matters of 
personal opinion and local usage. 

The list is offered with some trepidation 
and with the frank admission that it is a 
far from perfect thing; open to criticism 
and controversy but, perhaps, offering a 
new field for discussion and argument 
which, after all, plays so important a part | 
in the pleasant business of angling. 





AMERICAN—OR EQUIVALENT 

To cast 

Without sxap—in order to retain moisture 
on wet fly 

To drop—iightly on surface 

A touch—fish failing to hold 

A strike—fish not necessarily holding 

To set hook—by tightening line 

To strike—violent expression of above 

—wet fly entering water without disturb- 
ance | 

A rise—fish rising to fly but not sufficiently 
interested to take 

Raised 

Draaq 

—wetting or glycerining wet fly and leader 
point before casting 


—frightening fish by sight, shadow or 
touch of line 
—wet fly causing ruffle or drag on surface 


W cil hooked 

—where trout naturally are found 

A riffie—fast water, ruffled or rippli: 
not white, where stream enters head of 
pool 

Fast run—as above but with occasional 
white water 

An eddy—usually at side of or between 
stickles 

Fast smooth run 

Station—where trout is known or expected 
to be 

Rapidtty 

Head 

—where water is roughish 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


A Great Name 


in Tackle 


There are Pflueger Reels and Baits for 
catching every type game fish—and for 
every kind of fishing. 


Pflueger 


SUPREME 
$25.00 


Level wind. Anti- 
back-lash. Among 
all fishermen, the 
Supreme Reelranks 
first in lightness, 
strength, smooth- 
hess, dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


$10.00 


Jeweled. Level 
wind. Anti-back- 
lash. Polished Dia- 
molite on highly 
ornamented nickel 
silver. 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.00 
No. 1894—80 yd. 
$6.00 
Quality at low cost. 
Level wind. Anti- 

back-lash. 
Pflueger 
CAPITOL 


No. 1985 — 100 yd. 
8.00 

No. 1988 — 250 yd. 
-00 

No. 1989 — 300 yd. 
$12.00 

goternal Star Wheel 


Drag. Optional 
FREE Spool, 


Pflueger 
TEMPLAR 
No. or St0rd. 
$30.0 

No. 142014- * 500d. 
$36. 

ForSalt W: ii ish- 


Whi yoy Star 
a ] ‘oneeen FREE 





Reel prices subject to excise tax 


Pocket Catalog FREE 


Contains leading Pflueger Reels and Baits 
and other equipment for any kind of fishing 
in fresh or salt water. Illustrates and de- 
scribes principal fresh and salt water game 
fish. Every fisherman should have a copy. 
Mailed free upon request. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
COMPANY 


Dept. OL8, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
SS << ss a as oP ae 

RA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
’ The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL8, Akron, O. 
=-=— Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 








| Pocket Catalog No. 154. 
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Britisu 

Dub (Scottish term) 
Flat 

Strongly hackled fly 
Sparsely dressed fly 

A rod, kind to fine gut 
To cheat a contrary wind 


Swimming a fly 


The fly is up (usually applied to Mayflies) 
Spate 
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AMERICAN—OR EQUIVALENT 

Deep, flat stretch 

I-lat—same as above but wadable 

Flat—meadow or gravelly area bordering 
stream (Am.) 

Heavily hackled—bushily hackled at shoul- 
der 

Thinly dressed—lightly hackled 

Rod with limber tip 

—to cut under instead of driving into head 
wind 

—to let wet fly coming down on slack line 
swing round with current 

The hatch is on 

Flood, high water 


FisHING CaATALoG TERMS 


BRITISH 

Cast 

Cast case 
Winch 

Fishing brogues 
Spring balance or steelyard 
Priest 

Floats 

Hooks to gut 
Lead 

Points 


Tackles 

Trace 

Point fly 

Iron 

Double Tron 
Fitted fly cast 


Landing ring 
Twisted hair top 


AMERICAN 
Leader 

Leader box 
Reel 

Wading shoes 
Scale 


Club used to dispatch fish 

3obbers 

Snelled hooks 

Sinker 

Lengths of fine gut to replace worn leader 
ends 

Series of hooks on gut 

Gut or wire leader with swivel 

Tail fly 

Hook 

Double hook 

Ready to use leader with two droppers and 
one tail fly 

Wood or metal hoop for net 

A go-between the line and leader 


Dog Day Trout 


By Allen Parsons 


HE LOCUST shrills in the heat of the 

sun and the crickets saw away at their 
tiny fiddles when night has fallen. Road- 
side weeds are bedraggled and dusty, and 
the mowed meadows are brown. Trout 
fishing has come to its high tide and ebbs to 
its end. Torrents are attenuated to threads, 
pools that were unwadeable now barely 
wet you to the knees. The word passes 
from one trout fisherman to another—“*No 
use to go after ’em now. Streams are too 
low and mostly fished out, anyway. It’s 
more fun to go after bass.” 

Yet to some of us this difficult, exasper- 
ating, exhausting and often poorly rewarded 
fishing appeals as infinitely more sporting 
than that of spring, when the trout feed so 
gaily that even a tyro may often fill his 
basket. If you measure your reward by 
the number you creel, then this angling is 
not for you. But there are those who love 
it, for now at last we may fish in solitude. 
The tramping of the booted multitudes no 
longer shakes the banks and churns the wa- 
ter. Now we can cast the fly unhurried 
and unhampered. Almost every pool we 
reach becomes our own to do with as we 
will. We do not covet a heavy basket. We 
are well content if by patience, understand- 
ing and skill we secure enough trout to 
prove to ourselves that we can take them in 
spite of heat and cloudless skies, of shrunk- 
en streams and incredibly clear water. Late 
season fly fishing has triumphs all its own 
—and its own technique, too. 

[ shall not soon forget the first lessons I 
took in this difficult fishing. My teacher 
never knew that he had a pupil, and I 
learned more of proper practise from a few 
minutes of observation of his methods than 
it had been possible to acquire from some 
years of diligent and thoughtful fishing. It 
was on the Esopus River in New York 
State. There had been a drought of some 
weeks and the splendid stream was but a 
ghost of its one-time self, for that was be- 


fore the day of the Shandaken water tunnel. 
Wide stretches of stream bed laid bare, ex- 
posed rocks with weeds and moss baked 
hard and brown upon them, a cloudless sky 
above—I had battled with these conditions 
for several hours and now retired defeated 
to the shade of a tree where I could lie out- 
stretched, smoke my pipe and reflect that 
fishing is ever fun, even though unfruitful. 


MOVEMENT downstream caught my 

eye. A native fisherman, fishing dry 
fly and upstream—a sight so rare in those 
days as to rank with the unbelievable—was 
approaching. As I idly watched him, he 
hooked a fine fish. At once his methods 
became more than a matter of idle interest. 
I could see him, yet he did not see me. So 
far as he knew he was alone and thus un- 
hampered by witnesses. It was well that 
this was so, for I later learned he was 
secretive, always fished singly, never ad- 
vised others as to his methods, and when he 
was met or overtaken by another angler, 
would retire to the bank until again he was 
alone. He bore a great local reputation, 
well warranted by his uniform and some- 
times amazing success. 

His manner in approaching water which 
he proposed to fish was furtive, stealthy 
and extraordinarily careful. Where cover 
was lacking—such as a boulder or bush—he 
crouched low, or if upon the bank crawled 
flat on his stomach, like an Indian stalking 
game. He never fished from a stand op- 
posite or above the water upon which he 
lightly placed the fly, but always from a 
point below and at an acute angle. Thus 
he was invisible to a trout, and because of 
his gentle and noiseless approach was un- 
heard. He fished with a fairly short line— 
not more than 20 feet—and so was able to 
place the fly upon the water before leader 
or line. His casting was delicate in the ex- 
treme. The fly landed without any com- 
motion whatsoever. The rod did not go 


out over the water he was fishing, for he 
kept it high. This he was able to do since 
he let the fly float only for short runs be- 
fore retrieving. He did not cast over the 
riffles at all, for he knew that under the 
conditions the trout worth having would 
be found in the pools and deeper runs. 
Oiten he left the river and walked quietly 
upstream for a hundred feet or more with- 
out wetting a fly. He knew from experi- 
ence where the trout would be and so 
sought them there. Where he did fish, he 
cast over every bit of the water from foot 
to top, for he knew, as the rest of us dog 
day fishermen have learned, that late season 
fish rarely range to right or left of their 
chosen feeding place, and will take only the 
food which comes directly to or over them. 

To watch this man fish was to take a 
post graduate course in the higher branches 
of angling. He was in sight for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, and in that time 
I saw him take four fish—and good ones. 
This was in water such as I had faithfully 
fished and thought barren! 


HEN and there I decided that my meth- 

ds for this late summer fishing were all 
wrong, and that I would do well to follow 
the example of a master. I had thought 
that what some one has called “fine and far 
off fishing” was necessary with low and 
clear water. Yet why was such long cast- 
ing necessary? Reason told me—to keep 
out of sight of the trout. Was it not bet- 
ter to attain the same result by the meticu- 
lous care which this man showed? Was 
there not a decided gain through the great- 
er control of line and leader, attained 
through the shorter cast and the consequent 
delicacy in the fall of the fly? I often 
raised fish at the end of very long casts, but 
how often did I hook them? There was al- 
together too long an interval between the 
quick flash of the rising fish and the hasty 


impulse which must travel so far from 
wrist to fly. With a short line far fewer 
fish would be lost. 5 

Late season trout are not the trout of 
April and May. They have learned to as- 
sociate the grinding of iron hobnails and 
rattle of stones with the approach of 
danger, to be on their guard against un- 
usual movement or shadows. Flat upon my 
stomach and peering through the long grass, 
I have sometimes watched them in a clear 
pool or glassy run and studied their move- 
ments. Let a breeze come up and an over- 
hanging branch swing to it, and every trout 
in sight will dart under the rocks or banks. 
On one of these occasions a cow left her 
grazing to walk into the brook some 20 feet 
below, and with the vibration of the ground 
all the trout incontinently disappeared. 

The fisherman—and his numbers are le- 
gion—who barges down the stream, stum- 
bling over rocks and wildly swinging his 
rod just cannot fit into the picture of this 
late season fishing. Early in the year the 
waters are swollen and fast, and the trout 
cannot see him well through the veil of 
the hurrying water. In high and rushing 
waters, also, there is always a certain 
amount of natural grinding of stones as 
they are moved by the current. Further- 
more, after his winter of freedom from 
fishermen, the trout has forgotten caution, 
his only safeguard. That is why almost 
anyone can take trout in the early season 
and few can take them toward the close, 
except when rains have appreciably raised 
the water. 

The first essential of dog day fishing is 
caution. If the stream you are to fish will 
permit it, discard your wading brogues with 
their grating hobs. If you must wear wad- 
ing trousers, felt soled shoes are much 
quieter in the water and are preferable. If 
you can stand the chill of the water with- 
out fear of rheumatism, leave your waders 
at home, put on old shoes and tie some 


























old sacking over them as did a farmer [| 
once met on the stream. He claimed they 
gripped the slimy stones much better 
than rubber and the strange rig certainly is 
quieter than hobs and leather. As you 
approach a pool or run where you propose 

fish, keep low and below the trout. Let 
the sphere of your operations be an imag- 
inary circle, the pole of which is the cur- 
and the diameter not more than six 
r seven feet. This allows you only a yard 
or so to each side of the main current. 
Keep the rod high on the forward cast, 


+ 
rent 





nd if the water you are to fish is ex- 
posed, crouch low at all times—as you 
ipproach and as you cast. Watch well 


that there shall be no shadows from you 
or rod. 
ERHAPS there are trout at the very 
foot of a pool where the water picks 
» speed as it approaches the riffles. Fish 
this carefully before you approach it close- 
] These fish are like outposts, and if 
they see or hear you, their quick rush to 
safety will alarm every fish in the pool. As 
you hook them, snake them quickly over 
the lip of the discharge and do your play- 
ing and netting in the water below. 
Casting with a short line enables you to 
fish a pool with a minimum of disturbance. 
rhe splash of a long line, the rip as it is 
withdrawn for another cast, will “put 
down” every worth while fish. As you cast, 
cast high so that the fly falls naturally with 
as little fuss as possible. At the end of a 
cast, retard your line slightly with the left 
hand. That will also aid in attaining a 
delicate cast. You will find that the cream 
of the fishing in a pool is in the current, 
close to either side of it, and at the very 


head, particularly in the deep pockets at 
each side of the incoming flood. Here 
must you be still as silence itself, your very 


first cast put into the proper piace so that 
the fly may not be immediately drowned 
and hurried away by the current, and its 
fall must be like that of a dying butterfly. 
For here is apt to be the monarch of the 
pool where he may have the first and 
choicest selection of the food. Let your ad- 
vance be by inches—a creep rather than a 
walk—with every step made gradually and 
with the utmost care. 
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If the pool is glassy, without appreciable 
current, and you must enter it to make your 
casts, no matter how carefully you wade into 
it, tell-tale waves will be sent out all over 
the pool, and every trout scared into hiding. 
I have found it effective, as soon as I have 
reached the spot I have determined upon, 
to stand motionless and wait until every 
truant wave has vanished and the pool 
again becomes quiet. My unconscious men- 
tor taught me that. It taxes one’s patience, 
yet it becomes worth it if by so doing one 
can raise a fine fish. 

Last July I put in a day upon the Pe- 
quest River in New Jersey. There is a 
long still pool that vies with a mill pond in 
its tranquillity. It was lunch time and I 
was about to leave the stream, so entered 
the foot of the pool in order to go under 
a bridge and thus avoid a barbed wire 
fence that barred the way to the road. My 
kindly host, L. A. Noe, stood waiting for 


me beyond the bridge. The little waves 
that I sent ahead of me on entering the 
pool came up to him and passed him. He 


called to me, “By George, you've flushed up 
a school of trout and they just shot by me 
upstream. One or two of them would go 
14 or 15 inches.” 


TOW I had done no splashing or cast- 


7 ing, and my step was quiet. I could 
see the bottom plainly a number of yards 
ahead of me and the trout had not been | 


there 
under the 


when I entered. They were lying 
bridge, 50 feet upstream, and 
were frightened by the waves and nothing 
1 


else. Had I been planning to continue my 
fishing at that time, and waited patiently 


until they had returned, there might well 
have been a rise or two among those trout. 
Some days later I was fishing the Flat- 


brook, also in New Jersey. I lunched be- 
placid and deep pool between 
high banks where trees prevented casting 
from the shore. Several times while I ate 
I saw large trout rising. A half hour later 
I entered the pool at the foot and waded up 
as far as I could go, then stopped. When 
the pool had quieted I began casting. In 
order to reach the places I had marked as 
being where the trout rose, I had to cast 
a very long line, perhaps from 60 to 70 
feet. With my first cast I dropped the fly | 


] - 
side a long, 








Yes ,STEEL...62¢ 


LIGHT as the finest 
BAMBOO 





—with 
Amazing 
Whip, Action 
Y and Power 


< Truly a revolution in fine rod- 
& making. Not solid, not tip-heavy, 
” no tiresome “kick” or vibration 
O after each cast,— with a balance 
2 and “‘feel,’”’ equalled only by the 
finest split bamboo. 


HEDDON’S 


Life-Pal 


STEEL ROD 


The one-piece Tip is made in Heddon’s 
Dowagiac plant from the finest hollow- 
cored steel, and is drawn with an even 
and graceful taper clear to the very 
end (the same as a fine bamboo). The 
Tip has no “‘crimps’’, no humps, nor 
sudden reductions, and no seams. This 
gives a graduated and progressive 
fiexibility that insures ease and accur- 
acy in casting. The new Reel-Locking 
Device holds your reel securely, and 
the new Tip-Locking Device prevents 
sticking ferrules. 


Expert Anglers Say... 


Cal Johnson, Chicago—‘‘It’s a honey. A 
marvel for power and action.” 
Ex-Senator Harry Hawes, Washington, 
D. C.—"Greatly pleased with its lightness, 
balance and action.” 

Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo.— 
“One of the finest pieces of tackle I've 
seen. 

Capt. Frank Winch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—''No rod five times its weight could have 
stood the punishment.” 


Off-set or Straight Handles 


““Universal’’...4.....at $7 and $7.50 


“Standard”’.......- at $12.50 
“DeLuxe’’...........at $15 and $16 


Full details in Heddon’s Free Catalog. 
Write for your copy today. (2p 


/ A Look for James Heddon’s Sons 
i7 nt Red Butt Dept. O-82 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Trade Mark Reg.) 


NO CRIMPS  — 


TIP 
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Little, but Oh My! 


Weight only 1/2 oz. Length 2 5/8 in. 









“X-Ray” 
Finish 
No. 
9119-XRS 





Ozark Bass and Pike, Galena, Mo., 
caught by D. M. Standridge & party. 


FOR 22 YEARS 





The national favorite for all game-fish. A small 
lively underwater lure with natural wiggling 
motion. Weight, 4% oz. Length, 2% in. 
standard colors, alsoin Heddon’s new “X-Ray” 
Finish (transparent Shore-minnow), and in 
the new Luminous 
Price, $1—and well worth it. 

The original “River-Runt” (wood body) 
Floating or Sinking, price, 80c. 


Heddon Baits 
Fish Contest Than Did Any Other 


Stream’s 





“What a fish~geller - that 


Heddon RIVER-RUNT- SPOOK/” 


That’s what everyone says—whether fishing for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskie—whether in 


rivers or lakes, or on salt water. 
“I'd rather have one of these ‘River- 
Runt-Spooks’ than a whole bucket- 
full of live minnows’’, said IvarA. Hoyer, 
Richland, Mo, 


“Your ‘River -Runt-Spooks’ are wonders"’, 
writes Gene Reichmann, Hot Springs, Ark. 


* *River-Runts’ are great for Muskies, Bass 
and Wall-Eyes’’, says Robin Drake, McConnels- 
ville, Ohio. 


You'll say the same. There’s nothing 
like ’em for luring the wisest old grand- 
dads of the game-fish tribes. And re- 
member—hooks cannot pull out and 
lose your fish. 

Be sure to get one for your tackle box and 
insure the success of your next trip. 

Heddon “ River-Runt-Spook’”’ 

Transparent—Indestructible 





No. 
9759-G.W. 


mous ““Vamp”’. 


“Glow-Worm’’ finish. 


(122) 
Landed 








Another Favorite in the 
*«*Spook”’ Family 
Heddon “‘Vamp -Spook’’. 
Atransparent pike-§ 
shaped minnow, which 
duplicates shape and 
action of Heddon’s fa- 


dives and swims with a “‘live-minnow” 


action. Weight, %-oz. 


Price, $1. Jointed Model, $1.25. 


t. O-81 DOWAG 
Also Makers of the New and Amazing ‘“‘Life-Pal’’ Steel Rods 
More Prize-winning Bass 










New 
“Glow 

Worm’ 
Finish 


, 


Illustration 


ig ac 


Floats, 


Length, 444-in. 


Biggest Prize-Winning Bass of 1933 
A 17-pounder caught on “Vamp-Spook” by 
H. R. Brush at Lake Apopka, Florida. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Bait Chart 
Together with 1934 Catalog “How to Catch 
More Fish.”’ Tells best baits for all conditions. 
Write for yours today 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


IAC, MICHIGAN 
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by the brush heap where lunker number 
one had shown himself, and got an immedi- 
ate rise. There was so much line out, 
however, that I failed to hook him. The 
next cast was over a sunken log on the far 
shore where I had spotted rise num- 
ber two. The rise that followed startled 
me. Remembering that I was not fast 
enough on the first rise, I socked it to this 
chap—and left the Cahill and about three 
feet of 3x leader in his jaw. Trout—and 
good ones—can sometimes be persuaded to 
rise in the stillest of pools, if you are not 
too hasty in casting after you have entered 
it. 
Fly and leader are just as important as 
caution in this ticklish, fascinating and dif- 
ficult late season. In the spring when wa- 
ters are often high and roily, nineteen out 
of twenty fishermen you meet have short 
and heavy leaders—in fact more suited to 
bass than trout. At that time it does not 
make so much difference. In heavy water 
a trout will see a fly flash by in the current 
and hurl himself upon it without noticing 
the leader at all. But if you would go 
fishless, use a short and heavy leader in 
August! 

A leader is lighter in its fall upon the 
water than any line, and the thing you have 
set out to do is to make the slightest pos- 
sible disturbance in your every cast. Now 
use a nine-foot leader, one that is tapered 
to 3x at least, and if you can trust your 
wrist to be sufficiently delicate in striking, 
4x is even better. Now, as you fish with 
a short line you can so control your casts 
that the fly hits the water first, and when 
the leader also falls that part of it near the 
fly is so fine and light that it would take 
a gnat’s ear to hear the splash. 

Late season hatches of flies are apt to be 
few and the flies small. It is in the merry 
month of May that the green drakes and 
other large flies dance upon the water and 
make the trout go mad with eagerness. 
You will see rising trout in August, but 
these daytime rises to natural flies are spo- 
radic and casual, and there is no sign of the 
riotous community feeding that follows the 
great hatches of May and June. So if you 
would be in keeping with what the trout 
doubtless knows 1s normal and natural, you 
will use small flies—12s and 14s—and more 
often the latter than the former. Some 
anglers, particularly British experts, advo- 
cate flies even smaller than this. As for 
me I have no patience with such tiny 
midges. To tie one on necessitates eye- 
sight and patience superior to mine, and 
when it is finally fastened to the leader, 
its visibility to me is less than nothing. 
Perhaps on some waters trout may differ- 
entiate between size 14 and those smaller. 
If they can and do, other anglers are quite 
welcome to these super-sensitive fish. I 
will have none of them. Among the effec- 
tive patterns of these late season flies are 
the Duns—brown, so-called Blue, Pale 
Evening, Olive, Hare’s Ear and Whirling, 
as well as the Red Spinner and Flight’s 
Fancy. 





HILE with skill one may pick up a 

trout here and there throughout the 
most unpropitious day, paying, of course, 
particular attention to the water just below 
feeder brooks and entering spring runs, 
there is often one brief moment of bliss 
that will give you as many fish within a 
half hour as you have taken during all the 
sun-drenched hours. This is on the evening 
rise. Whether it is true of all waters I 
have no way of knowing, but that it is true 
of many if not all the streams I frequent, 
is a fact. It does not come on every day 
and at no time in this late season does it 
approach the mad sundown carnivals of 
feeding fish that make May and early June 
so memorable. Yet it has its own thrills, 
for it may happen on the evening of a dull 
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and dispiriting day, when from sunrise to 
sunset you have not seen the ripple of a 


single feeding fish. The sun has set and 
the glaring light in which you have been 
fishing all day is transmuted into something 
soft and tender and lovely. Flowing like 
an invisible and ghostly river a current of 
cool air, following the water, touches your 
face and gives you new life. Up from the 
depths where as larvae they have crawled 
and fought and fed for several years, swim 
the ephemera as nymphs, to spring into 
flight from the surface as adult and perfect 
insects. This is no notable flight—a few 
flutter here and more whirl there, but as 
they dip to the water they are seen by the 
trout. Splash! That, sir, was an earnest 
and honest rise. Comes another and an- 
other. The rise will soon be over and you 
must take it while you may. Pick from 
your fly box the fly that nearest resembles 
that on the water, and be about your busi- 
ness. For half an hour you may have as 
much delight as mortal man can hope to 
deserve. 

Well do I remember one twilight several 
years ago on the upper Delaware. The day 
had been suffocating with its heat and now 
at last came a breeze and blessed relief. 
Three small trout lay shrivelled in the 
grass at the bottom of my creel, the poor 
reward of earnest endeavor. I was at the 
foot of a long and placid pool at a bend, 
where the shadows were darkening the far- 
ther bank, and the bats with swift and 
fluttering flight were already abroad. Then 
came a hatch of tiny duns—pale-bodied, 
gauzy-winged, delicate and ethereal beyond 
all other insects. Hastily in the fading 
light I tied on a No. 14 Pale Evening Dun, 
hearing as I did so the solid splashes of the 
rising trout. Tired no longer, and eager 
with a hupe that had lacked excuse all 
day, I cast into the middle of a widening 
ring. Splash! I had him, and when he 
went into my creel the three paltry trout- 
lets that were there could have been shoved 
down his wide throat one after another. 
Already it was dusk and I had to strain 
my eyes to follow the fly. Plop! I took 
another and then another in quick succes- 
sion from the darkness beneath the big 
overhanging elm, where a flash of white 
in a patch of ink told me that the unseen 
fly was doing its work. The flight was 
soon over, the rises ceased, and no longer 
were the trout interested in the Pale Eve- 
ning Dun. I dumped my latest three upon 
the grass and measured them. They were 
all brown trout, the largest 15 inches, the 
smallest 12. 

















Can Y’ Imagine? 


Ray’s Daybook of Angling 

By the Angling Editor 
Fae HERE SEEMS to 

be a great differ- 
ence of opinion re- 
garding the auto- 
matic reel. Some- 
fellows say there is 
nothing like it, oth- 
ers claim it is an 
abomination. And of 
course there are 
many other fellows 
who don’t have any 
opinion about it at 
all but who would like to know whether 
they should have an automatic or a regu- 
lation single action. 

In my opinion it is all a matter of taste. 
The automatic reel is a great help when 
you must retrieve line quickly, it is a de- 
cided aid in keeping the slack line from 
tangling around your feet. From the great 
number of good tapered lines which are 
ruined each year because of being stepped 
on I should say that the automatic reel is 
needed in many instances. 

But you must learn how to use it. Care- 

lessness in stripping a line from some of 
them will often ruin the finish of a line 
and if the brake is not applied quickly 
enough when retrieving it often results in 
a broken rod tip. The average man when 
first using an automatic invariably keeps 
pushing at the brake release in a vain at- 
tempt to stop the speeding retrieve when he 
should simply stop pushing. The reaction is 
similar to the fellow learning to drive a car 
when he presses frantically on the accelera- 
tor in an effort to stop the car which of 
course goes faster than ever. 
_ These things will trouble the beginner 
for a time but once they are overcome you 
will find the automatic a comfort in many 
ways. Of course as with any mechanical 
device they are subject to internal trou- 
bles, especially if you drop them in the 
water, but on the whole they are quite sat- 
istactory. 

You really can’t get any better reel than 
an automatic for boat fishing, especially 
when fishing for small-mouth bass. It is 
also useful fishing for heavy trout. But 
for the average light weight trout rod I 
would much prefer a regulation single ac- 
tion reel. 





ge appearance of a new canned chum 
on the market promises to solve many 
of the salt-water fisherman’s problems. 
Economical, imperishable, it will save the 
angler many dollars on the purchase of 
shrimp and will do away with the odor 
and mess of grinding “bunkers,” both of 
which are extensively used for chumming 
purposes. 

The canned chum is light in color and 
leaves an oily slick on the water which 
makes it a real substitute for bunker. It is 
also a food for shrimp, spearing, killies, etc. 


> HARVESTING of the 1934 crop 
of small-mouth bass at the Friant ex- 
perimental station near Fresno, Calif. 
started in March. The first hatch was 
taken from the breeding ponds and put in 
the aging pool. There were 7,500 fish in 
the first take. As more nests hatch out 
and the fry school they will be taken from 
their cannibalistic fathers and put in wa- 
ters where they can mature. 
_If the success of the first hatch is con- 
tinued, more than 100,000 small-mouth bass 
will be incubated this season, which will 
furnish a splendid supply of fish for stock- 
ing many streams and lakes in California. 
At Friant it is interesting to watch the 
preparations that precede the spawning of 
these fish, and the care taken after the eggs 
are laid. 




















The male bass selects the site for the 
nest. Taking an upright position he cleans 
the area chosen of all dirt and debris, using 
his tail as a broom. After this preliminary 
work is over he herds his mate to this spot 
where she proceeds to lay some 3,000 eggs. 
The female bass then ceases to take any 
interest in succeeding developments. She 
goes her way and leaves the male to raise 
the family. He does this with a ferocity 
that is striking. He will fight any other 
fish, as well as such predators that might 
seek some of his family. After the eggs 
are hatched he continues this careful guard- 
ing until the fish are able to swim. But 
when the fry start to school the father ex- 
periences a sudden change of heart. In- 
stead of protecting them he now starts to 
eat the baby bass and if they are not re- 
moved he will continue eating them until 
they are all gone. 

In their natural habitat the young bass, 
after they are once attacked by the large 
fish, seek shelter in shallow water and thus 
many of them escape. 

Foreman Merrill Brown, at Friant, 
knowing this habit of the male bass, main- 
tains a careful watch, and as soon as he 
sees the fry getting ready to school, he 
rescues them. These bass develop rapidly, 
growing as much as eight inches a year. 


N MANY sections of the country August 

lake fishing is a problem. Small-mouth 
bass particularly are very hard to take 
while pike and pickerel seem to have no 
desire to feed. 

Last year I experimented considerably 
on small-mouth bass under these conditions. 
I found that they were congregated in sec- 
tions of the lake where the bottom was 
very rocky in water ranging from eight to 
12 feet deep. They would not go out of 
their way to take any bait and even if they 
did take it they weuld spit it out after 
mouthing it for an instant so that one had 
to strike quickly in order to catch any of 
them. 

In one lake they would take only the tail 
of a crawfish. The whole crawfish was 
ignored completely. I should never have 
thought of this if it hadn’t been for my 
guide who tried it and began to catch bass. 
Even then it was hard for me to believe 


that they wouldn’t take a whole crawfish | 


better but after many hours of trial I had 


to admit that the crawfish tail was the | 


only bait that would work. 

Another thing was quite evident. If a 
number of bass were located in a pocket 
between two or three boulders it was im- 
possible to interest them in anything unless 
you got the bait directly in their midst. 
Even then they would scorn it until one of 
the bass became curious. As soon as that 
happened several other bass would begin 
to take interest and then for a short time 
there would be plenty of action. 

Under conditions such as these you can 
readily see why your artificials fail to 
produce. 
the chances are that they would bring re- 
sults but as you must move them to bring 
out their effectiveness it ruins the slim 
chance you have. 

_Night fishing proved the best for artifi- 
cial lure fishing. Usually after the sun 
had set some three or four hours we could 
find shoals where the bass worked in to 
feed. Here surface plugs and bugs brought 
fair results but it was uncertain fishing be- 


cause you never knew at what hour the | 


bass would arrive or whether they would 
come at all. 

There are several things to keep in mind 
when fishing for bass under these condi- 
tions. You must first locate a suitable 
bottom and then fish slowly and carefully, 
covering every foot of the likely water. 
Besides this you should have a varied as- 
sortment of bait. Sometimes they will take 


If you could fish them like bait | 
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erica's fastest sellin 


straight Whi skey 














M-m-m! I certainly wish we could 
afford to serve a good straight 
bourbon like this! 
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Don’t be silly! You’d be sur- 


prised how reasonable this Crab 
Orchard is. 








Seems like everybody’s buying Crab 
Orchard. It’s our biggest seller—a 
quality whiskey at a sensible price. 


Produced by the same 
distillers: 


OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 
OLD McBRAYER 
OLD CROW 
SUNNY BROOK 
HILL and HILL 

MOUNT VERNON 
MARYLAND RYE 
OLD OVERHOLT 
PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
| HERMITAGE 
| 

















Crab Orchard is made the time- 
honored Kentucky way— not artifi- 
cially aged. Bottled from the barrel 
—it’s a genuine Bourbon and noth- 
ing else! Fine flavor, high quality 
has made it America’s fastest-sell- 
ing straight whiskey — which ex- 
plains why it can be priced so low! 
Accept no substitutes! 


STRAIGHT 
KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 





Straight as a string 
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anything but frequently they need some- 
thing to tempt them. I have seen times 
when a tiny red worm was the best bait 
and other times when they wanted a whole 
mouthful of nightcrawlers. Two minnows 
on a hook are sometimes better than one 
and a piece of perch belly is often better 
than a minnow. It pays to try unusual 
things when the bass are indisposed. 


Let Us Hear From You 


HIS is your angling department. What 

sort of fishing are you interested in? 
Do you like trout, bass, pike, pickerel, 
muskies, lake trout, sunfish or some other 
species not mentioned? What type of 
angling do you like best—fly fishing or 
plug casting, trolling or bait fishing? Your 
views on the subject will be appreciated 
by the Angling Editor. Write in and meet 
Ray Bergman. 


AnglersKinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks. Send yours in. 


Tackle Box Oil Can Holder 


N OST OIL cans leak when not stand- 
ing upright. Consequently one often 
finds his lines and tackle saturated and his 
oil can empty. To prevent this I devised 
an inexpensive contraption which always 
keeps the can upright. Most tackle boxes 
have cantilevers which are anchored to 
the inside of the box. These are held in 
place by metal bolts which can be taken 
out by loosening two nuts on the inside. 

Take a small piece of oilcloth and cut 
off a strip about 6 inches long and 2% 
inches wide. Fold this with the oil finish 
on the inside. Then sew it together like 
a pocket, allowing one side to bulge or fold 
slightly full. Then take an ice pick and 
make two holes in the longer piece to 
conform to the bolts mentioned above. 
Insert the bolts through the holes in the 
tackle box, through the holes in the oil- 
cloth pocket, through the levers and then 
replace the nut. This leaves a pocket in 
which the oil can fits snugly —Edgar Web- 
ster, Tenn. 





Accessible Leaders 
ALeares box which permits quick 


and frequent changes without tangling 
may be made from the shallow aluminum 
boxes with hinged covers, about 3x6x % 
inches, commonly sold in tackle stores. 

Divide the box crosswise by riveting in 
a central partition of aluminum. One side 
is for spare leaders and points which are 
placed in a piece of oiled silk. The other 
is for moist leaders and must have two or 
more moistening pads of felt cut to fit. 

Cut a piece of thick sheet aluminum to 
fit the compartment loosely and bend up 
one corner to act as a handle. Cut or file 
sawtooth notches, about % inch deep by the 
same width at the top, along two opposite 
sides. Smooth all edges carefully with file 
and steel wool. 

To use, catch the loop of a leader on the 
first sawtooth and wind it around the 
aluminum card in the first two notches. 
Tuck the loose ends under the turns with 
your fly tweezers, which should be kept 
handy on your basket or shirt front. Put 
the next leader on the following notches 
similarly. A card should hold five or six 
leaders. A pluck of the tweezers permits 
any one to be unwound without disturbing 
the others. Always keep a moistening pad 
above and below the aluminum card in the 
box. This method of carrying will not in- 
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jure the finest leaders and prevents the 
tangle which so often occurs in the ordi- 
nary soap box.—A. W. Miller, N. Y. 


Bobbing with Flies for Crappies 
bey plan I am sending you is a “dream” 

for pan-fish, When Mayflies are drop- 
ping on the water late in the spring and 
early summer crappies are easy to take on a 
Yellow Mayfly, size No. 10 or No. 12. 
While they are striking, just at dusk is the 
best, they can be caught very rapidly if the 
fly is just dangled on the water. This, 
however, becomes very tiresome after a 
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while and by using two large corks glued 
together and some rather short pieces of 
steel piano wire thrust into the corks in 
the manner illustrated the flies can be 
dangled on the water so as to be extremely 
attractive to the feeding fish. I have 
caught as many as a fish to each fly at the 
same time on such a rig—A. B. Bray, 
Okla. 


Making Creel Do Double Duty 

VERY angler has experienced shortage 

of pockets at some time and especially 
in the summer when a coat is an abomina- 
tion. Here is a kink which has given me 
much comfort. 

Obtain a small piece of good oilcloth and 
have a flat pocket made of sufficient size to 
fit inside your creel. Make with flap top 
—snaps are unnecessary. Have tape sewed 
on both ends of the back part of pocket 
and tie to inside of creel—the side which 
rests against your body. You can carry 
many odds and ends in this handy pocket 
and as it is oilcloth your fish can lie 
against it without dampening the contents. 
The room it takes up is so little that you 
never miss it—L. K. Vobayda, Calif. 


Temporary Steel Rod Ferrule Repair 
CCIDENTS happen to the best of us 
and sometimes we break a rod at the 
ferrule. I find it is a good idea to carry 
along a small bottle of liquid solder when 
you go fishing. If your steel rod breaks 
at the male ferrule, just dip the broken end 
of the joint into the bottle and build up 
enough liquid solder on it so that it fits 
snugly in the female ferrule. The solder 
dries and hardens quickly and makes a very 
satisfactory emergency ferrule—E. C. Mc. 
Colgan, Ont., Can. 


To Keep Soft-Shell Crayfish Over Night 


F SOFT-SHELL crayfish are to be kept 

until the next day place grass, water 
weeds or small branches from trees in a 
burlap bag until the bag is two-thirds 
filled. Be sure there are no holes in the 
bag. Dump the crayfish in and tie se- 
curely at mouth then thoroughly soak the 
bag in water and if you do not plan to use 
until next day leave them in a cool place in 
the wet sack. The sack may be tied any- 
where on your car and if driven in the sun 
the sack should be wet occasionally. Keep 
crayfish in the sack and take out only a 
few at a time, being sure they are not ex- 
posed to the sun. Craws may be kept for 
days in a box or tub in a cool place if the 
bottom is covered with a layer of grass, 
moss or leaves and water enough to cover 
the bottom a half inch is run over the 
weeds and leaves. The water is not even 


necessary if grass or moss is kept wet. It 
is advisable to sort out the soft-shells, 
otherwise they will be pinched to death. 
Keep them in a separate sack or container. 
—H.V. Foster, Tenn. 


Mounting Fish Heads 
ERE is a simple method of saving the 
head of that big fish you want to re- 
member. 

l'irst—Cut head off at the base of skull 
leaving fins attached. 

Second—Remove gills and all flesh. 
Remove eyes and brain using sharp pointed 
knife. 

Third—Open mouth to fullest extent and 
hold that way with a stick. Spread out 
fins and pin to a piece of waxed cardboard. 

Fourth—Soak head thus prepared in 
solution of formaldehye (4 ounces to 
gallon of water) and leave for 10 days. 

Fifth—Remove from solution, dry and 
then paint with clear shellac. Eyes may be 
— at taxidermist—IlV’. R. Gereau, 
lO. 


To Hold Fish While Removing Scales 
NSERT a screwdriver or ice pick in 
mouth of fish to serve as a handle. If 

you do this you will find it much easier to 

scale your fish as the handle of the screw 
driver serves as an excellent grip for hold- 
ing the fish in position.—Chas. Stacy, Tex. 


Easily Made Fly Vise 

ERE IS a simple and easily assembled 

fly-tier’s vise. Get a pair of pliers 
which have good jaws. Personally I use 
electrician’s pliers. The other materials 
are a piece of 2x4 and the side of any 
light-weight grocery box. <A brace and bit 
will be needed, also a file. 





Co 


—PLER VISE. 


Set the 2x 4 on the narrow side and bore 
in it a series of holes so that when the job 
is completed you will have a rough slot 
which is just a bit smaller than the width 
across the widest part of the plier handles. 
The width of this slot must not be any 
larger than necessary to admit the plier 
handles. 

Trim up the slot with a file, nail the 
block to the flat board and you are ready 
to set the vise. Place a hook in the jaws 
of the pliers and then jam home in the slot. 
This vise holds a hook very firmly.—Alan 
Palmer, N. J. 


Waterproofing Lines 


HERE IS a good formula for water- 
- 4 proofing fish lines. Use a combina- 
tion of one part light varnish and two 
parts boiled linseed oil. Warm to about 
90 degrees and soak line. Then let it 
dry and soak again. The mixture im- 
pregnates the pores of the line and leaves 
an outside coating that can be polished 
nicely.—L. McGraw, Wis, 


Getting Loose from a Snag 


VVHEN YOU hook a lure in a snag a 
’Y slight pull in the opposite direction 
will often release it. This is easy to ac- 
complish when you are in a boat or wad- 
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ing where the water isn’t too deep but 
when fishing from the shore of a lake it 
is a different proposition. Here is a kink 
which will help. Take a stick about one 
foot long. Tie it to the line at the wa- 
ters edge. Then either free the spool of 
your reel, or better, strip off enough line 
to reach about twice the distance from 
your plug to the point where the stick is 
fastened to your line. Coil this line on 
the bank carefully so that it will run out 
without tangling. Then throw the stick 
with enough force to jerk the line be- 
tween it and the plug. If this does not 
loosen the lure it may require a harder 
throw or perhaps a heavier stick but it 
usually takes very little to get loose in 


this way —H. S. Briggs, N. Y. 


Anglers Letters 


Bream And Bass Fly Outfit 
Editor:—As I am a novice at fly fishing I 
appreciate your answering the following 
questions: 

In fishing for bream and goggle-eye what size 
line do you use? What size leader? 

Do you use a spoon or spinner in connection 
with a dry fly? 

Will an extra light leader (2X) hold a 4-pound 
bass? If not, what size leader do you suggest? 

Does color of line make any material differ- 
ence ? 

What are your favorite lures for bream and 
bass for lake fishing?—W. H. H., Ark. 

Answer:—The size line for fly fishing depends 
on the length and weight of the rod. As a gen- 
eral rule an 8 to 8% foot, 3% to 4%-ounce rod 
will require an H. E. H. tapered or F. level line; 
a 9 to 9%4-foot, 4%4 to 5%-ounce rod an H. D. 
H. tapered or E level line; and anything heavier 
than an H. C. H. tapered or D level.If using 
leaders longer than 9 ft. then a line one size 
heavier than those given would work best. 

A leader for bream need not be very long or 
exceptionally light in weight. As a rule they are 
not wary fish, although the larger specimens are 
more so than the smaller. A 7%-foot 2X tapered 
leader would be quite satisfactory for the work. 

When using dry flies you should never use a 
spinner, that is if you are using them as dry 
flies. A dry fly is supposed to float naturally on 
the surface of the water and of course a spinner 
would cause it to sink at once. 

The 2X leader will hold a 4-pound bass pro- 
vided you do not force the fight too hard or bring 
a direct pull against it. That’s the beauty of a 
fly rod. If you hold the rod up so that it keeps 
an arch throughout the fight the leader receives 
very little of the strain. 

However, for regular bass dry fly fishing I 
would advise a leader tapering to not lighter than 
1X and for wet flies and bugs a level leader of 
about .016 calibration. 

Color of line makes no difference as far as I 
can tell. I have used all colors and have had 
about the same results with them all. 

My favorite lures for bream in the lakes are 
nymphs and wet flies although there are times 
when dry flies are very effective. In nymphs I 
like one with a buff, black-ribbed body and brown 
back—about size 12 L. S. I also prefer them 
made with guinea fowl feelers. For wet flies 
give me one of gray, one of yellow and one of 
black and I am perfectly satisfied and the same 
goes for the dry flies. Sizes 8, 10 and 12 are 
all useful.—R. B. 





would 


Fly Fishing for Small-Mouths 

Editor:—How would you go about fly fishing 
for small-mouth bass in a river which has plenty 
of bass in it? The bottom of this river is shale 
or soft rock which lies in large layers with 
shelves, holes and pockets at the edges. The 
water running over these rocks is about six inches 
deep, with occasional deep holes between the 
shallow rifles. Should you cast ahead of the 
rifle and let your fly drift into the hole or should 
you cast to the lower end of the riffle and then 
pull your fly up through it? 

What sort of fly would you suggest—a bivisi- 
ble or a feathered fly? Is it practical to fly cast 
the edge or shore line of a stream where the 
water is fairly fast, if the river has a weedy 
or grassy shore line? 

When in your opinion is the best time for fly 
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casting for bass—in the morning or evening? 
Should a small spinner always be used?—B. L., 
Ohio. 

Answer:—A letter like yours creates so many 
different trains of thought regarding river small- 
mouth bass fishing that it takes real concentra- 
tion and effort to answer it intelligently without 
writing an entire article on the subject. 

As I look at your sketch of the river bottom 
I see another stream with similar characteristics, 
one which I fish frequently. Rather than go into 
theory about your problem I am going to tell you 
how we get results in the stream I know so well. 

Ordinarily cross-stream fishing produces best 
results. The cast is made across and upstream 
so that the fly falls into the water at the head 
of the riffle and on the far side. As the current 
takes the fly downstream it is retrieved rather 
fast. If no results are forthcoming we then drop 
the fly at the lower end of the riffle, letting it 
sink on a slack line for a time so that when the 
retrieve is started the fly will travel 
This is a wet fly method and either streamers, 
nymphs or regular wet flies may be used. 

Sometimes a spinner makes the flies more effec- 
tive but I really believe that a spinner is just as 
effective when used with a bare hook as it is 
when used in combination with a fly. The spin- 
ner may be fished across stream, downstream or 
upstream and all methods are good. 

Frequently upstream fishing with a wet fly or 
nymph is most productive. When fishing in this 
way let the fly float down with the current with 
very slight additional movement being given with 
the rod. At other times a downstream cast with 
a quick retrieve through the riffle works best. 

The bivisible patterns in large sizes make ex- 
cellent dry flies and so do the cork-bodied bass 
bugs in such general use. These flies and lures 
must not be fished rapidly. All motion given 
them should be slight twitches with pauses in be- 
tween. 


dee ply. 


Usually across-stream or upstream tactics 
will work best. 

In casting a weedy shore line you will no doubt 
be forced to use weedless hooks. Some flies are 
tied so that the wings cover the hooks and so are 
weedless. Often you may take a bass fly tied 
regular way and turn the wings around 
on the hook so that the fly becomes weedless. 
There are some bass bugs made with weedless 
hooks but if you cannot locate any make a weed 
guard with fine copper wire. When fishing for 
bass it always pays to carry weedless lures in the 
tackle box. 

Probably morning and evening is the best time 
for bass. And yet as I look back over my ex- 
periences I find many times when fly fishing was 
best during the middle of the day. Much depends 
on the water temperature. When the water is 
very warm the fishing in the morning and eve- 
ning is likely to be best, but when the water is 
cold then the middle of the day is likely to prove 
most productive. Fly fishing for bass is a com- 
plicated game and it is hard to make set rules 
for particular cases.—R, B. 


fo 
n the 


Are Fish Color Blind? 

Editor :—Recently I read an article written by a 
scientific fisherman in which he claimed that fish 
were color blind and that they could see gray bet- 
ter than any other color. Is that true? If so, 
why is the red and white plug so popular for bass? 
And why is brown so good for trout? Your com- 
—_ would be greatly appreciated.—M. A. H., 
N. 


Answer:—An age old question which is still the 
source of many spirited discussions. As far as 
I am concerned I believe that fish can distinguish 
colors, even to a greater extent than man 

The well-earned popularity of the red and white 
plug, its great effectiveness, the consistent results 
it brings, are all beyond dispute. Any plug fish- 
erman will acknowledge this. But at times the 
bass will refuse a plug of this color and take one 
of green, black or gray. Why? If they are color 
blind surely they would not show this selective 
tendency. 

As for trout—in my estimation trout can dis- 
tinguish colors as accurately as they can sizes and 
shapes and any fly fisherman knows they are se- 
lective as to the latter. I do believe that sunlight 
has a lot to do with it. If a fish looks at a fly 
against the sun then color is naturally obscured. 

Physics determines that when gray is seen 
against a colored background it appears to have a 
color complementary to the color of the ground it 
is shown against. For this reason a gray fly 
would not be so good on a bright day. On the 
other hand gray is not complementary to a gray 
sky at all—therefore it would be a good color for 
a gray day. Brown, being unchanged against a 
colored background would be the logical color for 
a bright day. 
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strength and casting flexibility. 
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Won’t water rot. Won’t leach in 
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THANK YOU— 
FISHERMEN! 


Introducing the Notangle anti-birds-nest 
reel was a bigger success than we antici- 
pated. We've been swamped with orders 
and are thankful for the consideration of 
the fishermen friends who waited so pa- 
tiently for their reels. 


NOTANGLE 
FREE SPOOL CASTING REEL 


Production is now 
speeded up, and de- 
liveries will be 
prompt. This anti- 
snarl, no birds-nest 
casting reel, preci- 
sion made, chromi- 
um plated, $10.00 at 
Dealers or Direct—or—Have Notangle 
Installed in your South Bend, or Shakespeare, 
level wind for $3.50, Marhoff Reel $5.00. 


-DARDEVLE 


is making new records 
this season—50c for 
any size—the 
new scale 
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take fish—See them at 
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135 Cadillac Square Dept. Detroit, Mich. 
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tion is applied after use. Get it at Sports Stores— 
or generous sample 10c from MeCambridge & McCam- 
bridge, 1226 tith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1934 CATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-E Fulton Street, 





















Land the Big Ones! 


—this sure, easy way 
Why take the chance of losing 
those “big ones’”’ every fisherman 
hooks occasionally? Always have 
with you ready for instant use— 


MARBLES 


CLINCHER GAFF 
















It’s the quickest—surest—most hu- 
mane way of landing ’em. Grips as you 
lift. Price, $1.25. 
Write today for free 32-page book. 
Shows Marble’s complete line for sportsmen, 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
57! Delta Ave. Glads 


(A-98) 


tone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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We can’t prove positively that fish distinguish 


colors. But if they cannot tell colors then why 
does nature paint the male trout such gorgeous 
colors during the spawning season? Surely there 
must be a purpose in this—an attraction to the fe- 
male looking for the mate to fertilize her eggs. 
Here alone I believe that we have a strong argu- 
ment in the theory that fish can distinguish colors. 
And just ask some of those unbelievers what 
colors they prefer to use. I'll bet you won’t find a 
brown trout fisherman saying scarlet—even though 
a scarlet fly may have the same shape and size 
as a brown or gray fly.—R. B. 


Good Rainbow Flys 

Editor :—What size level line would you suggest 
for an 8-foot 4-ounce fly rod? It has a good dry 
fly action. I am using an E line and it seems too 
heavy. What size tapered line would be best? 
What size and length of leaders? Are rainbows 
really good fly fish? Are nymphs and bivisibles 
good for these trout ?—J. R. S., Mo. 

Answer:—An F level or an E tapered line would 
probably be best for your 8-foot 4-ounce rod, al- 
though personally I would prefer a D tapered be- 
cause I use leaders ranging from 12 to 18 feet for 
much of my fishing and the heavier line handles 
these long leaders best. 

Leaders depend on the type of water being 
fished. As a rule I rarely use anything shorter 
than 9 feet tapered to 3X or 4X. Of course if 
the water is fast and the trout large then I use 
a leader tapered to 2X. 

Both nymphs and bivisibles are good for rain- 
bow trout. So are bucktail streamers. Personally 
[ like a gray nymph with gold ribbing for these 
fish. In dry flies I have had the most success 
with a blue gray and plymouth rock but as with 
every other trout they are often selective and pre- 
fer brown, ginger, olive or black. Blue and gray 
hivisibles are usually good rainbow flies.—R. B. 


Trout in an Ozark Holler 


(Continued from page 9) 


heads about me, and finally let go to land 
my lure at their feet. 

The trout struck instantly and without 
any preliminaries leaped six feet. Rushing 
in line I drew the fish into the vortex and 
there let it rage awhile. 

That trout had no chance. The hook 
was deéply imbedded in the roof of its 
mouth and after a few minutes of fine fun 
with all those fishermen watching with rods 
poised and lines out of the water, I took 
it ashore and strung it. 

I repaid those courteous fly fishers by 
loaning them my spinners. One by one 
three caught their limit on the one I had 
used, and two besides Number Six took 
their ten each on the other. 

Perhaps I will expose my shortcomings 
and a faulty disposition if I add that I ex- 
perienced a small sense of revenge, too, 
when, after the pistol shot at dusk had 
heralded to fishers that it was time to 
quit, I found opportunity to decline the 
horse-faced individual's offer of many 
times the cost price of such a spinner for 
one of mine. 

And after dinner that evening in the 
interesting dining room of logs, built with 
exposed rafters and cross-beams of syca- 
more logs, in the bottom of that great, 
wooded Ozark “holler” beside the rushing 
river, I learned from the genial park super- 
intendent, and that Aurora fly maker, and 
Number Six and others, that such conduct 
as had been displayed by the angler with 
the face of a filly, and of the other two 
who had usurped places where I had taken 
fish, was unusual, and that the common 
courtesies were ordinarily extended others 
by Roaring River fishermen. 

Lest I seem overly conceited about that 
catch of Roaring River rainbows this 
spring, I will add that I went back to 
Roaring River the month following the 
Tuesday upon which I took the trout I 
have mentioned, and just barely caught 
the limit! 

In the meantime those trout had become 


accustomed to that very potent spinner, 
you see, and although the spinner was 
catching the bigger ones, usually, I noticed 
that those tiny, fascinating nymphs and 
long, slim-jim woolly worms with bunched 
pork rinds on the points, hitched upon 
those tiny gold spinners, were again taking 
trout. 


Cottontails Souf Boun’ 


(Continued from page 23) 


smarting than in any faith that I had in 
rabbits running south that day, I re- 
mained in the road. 

The old darky was hardly out of sight 
before I heard Walter’s gun fire and 
heard him yell out that he had the cot- 
tontail. Slowfoot had remained in the 
first thicket and by the time Walter got 
back to the road with the pack at his 
heels, Slowfoot opened up and we heard 
Ceph yelling for the dogs. They packed 
in and Walter went lumbering off through 
the briars behind them. 

That bunny gave them a chase. Around 
and around that thicket he took them. 
Three or four times I though he was go- 
ing to bounce across the road but each 
time he just came near enough that I 
could hear his feet padding along in the 
dry grass, then the dogs would close in 
and away he would go again. 

“You stay right heah, he gwine go souf 
effen he ain't cotch or kilt,” the old 
darky had warned, and I kept on waiting. 


RESENTLY I heard the soft pat of 

feet. The dogs were fully two hundred 
yards away, but there was no mistaking 
that blip-blip-blip in the dry grass. It 
was Bre’r Cottontail, and then as if he 
had been slowing up for a fresh start, 
he shot out in the road within thirty 
steps of me. I had to let him have 
both barrels to stop him. He was go- 
ing so fast he must have rolled ten feet 
aiter the last load struck him. The boys 
came out when I[ yelled that I had killed 
the rabbit. 

“There’s a graveyard right down at the 
corner of this thicket and I just know 
there’s a cottontail in that graveyard and 
I want his hind leg,” said Walter. 

“Me too,” agreed Jazz. “I’ve always 
heard that they were lucky.” 

“Believe it or not, here’s the 
I interrupted, dragging forth the left 
hind leg of a graveyard rabbit that I 
had been carrying in my hunting coat for 
years. 

The boys said, “Well, I'll be d——,” in 
chorus, and then they began to razz me. 

Anyway we went on down to the grave- 
yard and sure enough the dogs bounced 
a rabbit out of a brush pile and went 
away with him, the boys following along 
hoping to get a shot. But I got to think- 
ing about the old darky and his “souf 
bound’ ” cottontail and I slipped back to the 
road. 

In less than ten minutes I had that 
graveyard rabbit in my hunting coat. 
The boys admitted then that there was 
virtue in a rabbit’s foot. But I am will- 
ing to give the old darky credit for my 
bag that day. He was right, the cot- 
tontails were souf boun’, 


proof,” 











The wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch, is a fish with 
which many anglers are unaquainted. Ray Berg. 
man tells us about the wall-cyed in 


“PIKE-PERCH AND METHODS” 
in the SEPTEMBER issue. 
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Game Warden’s Grief 


(Continued from page 15) 


that if the sheriff wanted him he could 
come and get him. He never was arrested, 
although he has been to Knoxville seven 
times since. But a good many people are 
still peeved. Others, who lived below the 
trap, are reported pleased, however, and 
are said to be teaching their children how 
to bait a hook. 

Recently the rumor got around that plans 
are being made to rebuild the trap. If 
that rumor is true, then Headden will blow 
it out again. But the contest between the 
state game warden and the family which 
owns the fish trap likely will not be ended 
even then. If the state seeks indictments 
it is extremely doubtful that a grand jury 
will act on the evidence. Grand juries in 
Tennessee are not disposed to be of much 
aid in the furtherance of the conservation 
program by enforcement. 

In a county through which flows one 
of the best small-mouth black bass streams 
in the world, the Buffalo River, a deputy 
game warden arrested two young men last 
summer and offered evidence to the county 
grand jury, which happened to convene a 
week after the arrests, to show that the 
men had dynamited the stream. There 
was an eye witness to the dynamiting who 
appeared before the grand jury and swore 
that he had seen the 
explosive flung into 
the stream and had 
heard and seen the 
explosion. He iden- 
tified the accused 
pair. Conviction for 
dynamiting under 
the game and _ fish 
laws of Tennessee is 
punishable by a fine 
of not less than $100 
nor more than $300. 


HIS grand jury 
returned a _ not 

true bill, which was 
dificult to  under- 
stand until one of the 
members of the 
grand jury ex- 
plained. I happened 
to be driving through 
the county seat of 
that county about 
two weeks _after- 
ward. Stopping at 
a filling station for 
gasoline, I fell 
into conversation 
with a man sitting in front of the office. 

“How did that dynamiting case come 
out?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “that was a funny 
one. I was on that grand jury and was in 
favor of indictin’ them fellows. But there 
was two members of the jury from the 
north end of the county who wanted to 
quash charges against four young fellows 
from their section who were up for dis- 
turbing public worship. And there was 
two members of the jury from this part 
of the county who wanted to save these 
two boys charged with dynamitin’. So the 
four of ’em got together and made a trade, 
and their votes were enough to kill charges 
against the dynamiters and the other boys, 
too.” 

In several Tennessee counties there is a 
spirit of resentment against game laws 
which makes enforcement impossible. In 
one of these counties, formerly a splendid 
range for fox hunting, a young lawyer 
practicing in the county seat has gained 
tremendous popularity throughout the 
county by serving as the champion of the 
masses—the masses being those who vio- 
late the game and fish laws for profit. This 


A typical cabin in the Great Smoky Mountains 
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lawyer, professing to hate what he calls 
“the fox hunting crowd,” argues warmly 
whenever he has the opportunity in court 
that the game and fish laws of Tennessee 
are unfair, indecent and probably uncon- 
stitutional because they traduce property 
rights and restrict personal liberty. 

A man sold a fox in that county to a 
Nashville fox hunter. A _ headquarters 
deputy warden visited the vendor at his 
home with a warrant for his arrest on the 
charge of the sale. On the accused man’s 
premises were found twelve caged foxes, 
so that the charge of illegal 
was added to the sale count. The 
gation permit in Tennessee allows the per- 
mit holder to possess no more than five 
pair of any species for propagation or sci- 
entific purposes. This man had one pair 
more than the permit gave him the right 
to have in his possession, and, besides, his 
permit had expired several months before. 


possession 


propa- 


\ HEN the magistrate’s trial was held, 

the setting had to be removed from 
the squire’s office to the circuit court room 
in order to entertain the crowd which had 
gathered from all parts of the county. It 
was a hostile crowd, too—hostile to the 
state game warden, who was present; to 
his chief deputy, who was principal witness 
for the state. A good two-thirds of the 
court room space was packed with the de- 





fendant’s sympathizers, and the man of the 
people, the young lawyer offering his serv- 
ice to the accused, “for a principle,” was in 
his glory. He first sought to have the 
trial magistrate recuse himself on the 
ground that he had on prior 
assessed fines against game law violators. 


The magistrate would not recuse himself. 
] 


occasions 





One man in the cheering section called 
out: “We want Squire —,” that mag- 
istrate being the father of the attorney 


for the defendant. So the trial went on, 
with the gallery cheering every insult de- 
livered by implication to a state’s witness. 
Such questions as this were asked by the 
attorney: 

“Mr. Lovell,’—Horace Lovell is cl 
deputy warden and was the state’s chief 
witness—“how many times have you sworn 
to lies in order to get convictions ?” 

The magistrate promptly rebuked the 
attorney for asking such a question, but 
the cheers of the crowd caused the young 
man to smile with pleasure, and the insults 
went on. 

The magistrate found the accused guilty 
as charged and assessed a fine of $25, with 
costs. The case was appealed, of course. 


lief 


Behind this cabin the Little Pigeon 
River come boiling down from the heights over “‘ nigger-head"’ rocks flung like strewn 
stairsteps 
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And when it went before the grand jury 
it was thrown out with only an empty 
show of hearing evidence. Curiously, after 
the magistrate’s decision had been rendered 
that day in the court house, the lawyer 
saw fit to make the statement to his satel- 
lites that no grand jury in that county 
would ever pay any attention to the game 
laws. And as the state game warden and 
his associates crossed the street to their 
automobiles, they got noses thumbed at 
them and a general “razzing.” Obviously, 
the conservation program cannot make any 
headway by means of enforcement in that 
county. And the same condition obtains 
1 many others of the state. 


“unsympathizers” with game and fish 
tutes. I should say that only about one 
magistrate out of ten will hear a game 
and fish case on its merits. Many of them, 
neither learned in the law nor zealous in 
any purpose save to collect their fees in 
civil cases and collection suits, are them- 
selves ready violators of the game and fish 
laws. Few of them can see any sense in 
trying to save game or fish. One magis- 
trate in an east Tennessee county declined 
to accept a plea of guilty from a violator 
of the game laws. The arrested man freely 
admitted that he had killed more quail than 
the law allowed and as freely confessed 
that he had never 
bought a hunting li- 





(> juries are not distinguished as 


cense. The magis- 
trate, however, dis- 


missed the charges 
against him because, 
he said, “the game 
and fish laws are 
frivolous.” 
Enforcement must 
go on, of course. 
Mr. Headden is de- 
termined to make his 
best attempt in the 
face of difficulties to 
punish those who 
wilfully disregard 
the laws which he is 
sworn to uphold. 
But it did not take 
him more than a few 
months in office to 
discover that his 
conservation pro- 
gram can never be 
made effective 
through enforcement 
alone, or even as a 
main method. He 
determined to try to 
educate the public of Tennessee to the need 
of preserving and increasing the wild life 
of a state which is as ideally suitable to 
game and fish propagation as any state in 
the land. He mapped out a schedule in 
the late summer of 1933, and in following 
that schedule the Department of Game and 
Fish of Tennessee has at least taken an 
important forward step toward its goal. 
The first effective phase of this educa- 
tional schedule was a series of schools for 
deputy game wardens. The first, for the 
deputies of the west Tennessee counties, 
was held at Reelfoot Lake at the State 
Clubhouse in September, 1933. It lasted 
for three days. This school was followed 
by one for middle Tennessee wardens at 
Nashville, and by a third, for east Tennes- 
see deputies, at Knoxville. 
ssf WANT you to enforce the law,” 
Warden Headden told his groups, 
“but I want you to realize that you have 
duties as important as enforcement. I want 
you to be salesmen, missionaries, preachers 
of the gospel of conservation. I want you 
to be deputy game wardens wherever you 
are. Teach your wives that Tennessee will 
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RAY BERGMAN 4 | 
$5.00 Postpaid 
UBLISHED in 1932, this 418- 
page book should be in the li- 
brary of every angler, tyro or ex- | 
pert. It is a book on fresh water 
angling, and all Eastern game fish 











are described, with particular at- 
tention to the trout, bass, pike and 


pickerel. 
CONTENTS 


Part One—The Trout 

Trout and the Worm 

Natural Trout Baits and Their 
Imitations 

Wert Flies and Methods 

The Art of Dry Fly Practice 

Some Field Problems and Their 
Solutions 

Trout Tackle 


Part Two—The Bass 
Live Baits and Methods 
With Plug and Casting Rod 
Fly Rod Lures and Methods 
Characteristics of Bass—and 
Other Things 


Part Three—Miscellaneous 

The Pike Family 

The Pike Perch or Wall-Eye 

Landlocked Salmon and Lake 
Trout 

Some Common Fish of Our 
Lakes and Streams 

Angling Ethics and Conclusion 


Written by an expert fisherman and a con- 
stant contributor to leading sports maga- 
zines, this book has another and most un- 
usual attraction for the angler—14 color 
plates, 11 of them being paintings by Fred 
Everett of the fish described in the book. 
The other 3 color plates are of flies and 
lures. In addition, there are many draw- 
ings by Everett of lures, baits, and fishing 
scenes. 

To quote the author of this exceptional 
book, “Ie has been my aim to isolate 
those fine points which are the dividing 
line between success and failure, and put 
them before the reader in an interesting 
and yet digestible style. I have gone into 
detail both on methods and on tackle 
needed so that the beginner will be able 
to find the information he is looking for, 
but at the same time I have kept the sea- 
soned angler in mind and have covered 
those phases which appeal to him.”’ 
Unlike most practical books on angling, 
this book is most interesting to those even 
casually interested in the sport. From the 
author’s many years of experience, he 
has chosen the most interesting and sig- 
nificant episodes and related them as anec- 
dotes, each calculated to display some im- 
portant point. 


Order this beautifully illustrated 
and valuable book now, 
only $5, from the 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York City 
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be a richer and a better state when the 
fields and thickets are rich with upland 
game birds, and tell them to carry the word 
to other women. Tell the schoolboys with 
whom you come in contact that the game 
birds and the little animals are valuable 
and beautiful, and that if they are wantonly 
destroyed Tennessee will be a barren land 
indeed. Tell the farmers that the birds 
which they regard so lightly destroy more 
insects which would damage their crops 
than many dollars worth of poison would 
kill, that the fish in their streams and 
lakes are commercial assets and that even 
the red fox is worth money for its de- 
struction of rodents. When you sit before 
the glowing, pot-bellied stove in the gen- 
eral store at the cross-roads, bring the 
discussion around to game and fish. Tell 
the company that if destruction of wild 
life goes on at the rate it has been going 
on for the last twenty years, a quarter of 
a century from now their children will 
have to go to a museum to see a squirrel. 
Ask them if they enjoy hunting and fishing. 
And when they tell you that they do, ask 
them if it isn’t selfish of them to try to 
destroy the game and fish for their own 
pleasure, without thinking that their chil- 
dren and grandchildren might like to know 
the joy of going forth with gun or rod. 
Never miss a chance to praise the wisdom 
of conservation.” 

Many of the deputies returned to their 


| counties themselves converted for the first 
| time. 


And the good most of them have 
done has been reflected by license sale re- 
ports and by diminishing arrests. 
Following the schools, a publicity pro- 
gram was mapped out. Frequent articles 
are written by the state game warden and 
sent to the county newspapers. Most of 
And they are 
bound to help, for the weekly press of 
Tennessee is more widely influential than 


| the daily press, and it reaches to the key 


men in this conservation program, 


HESE key men are the farmers and 
landowners, the men on whose lands 


| and in whose waters the game and fish 


| must find their habitats. 


Farmers of Ten- 
nessee have not known that they were in- 
juring their own interests in allowing in- 
discriminate hunting and fishing on their 
premises. The Department of Game and 
Fish of Tennessee does not want the farm- 
er to close his lands to the hunter or the 
fisherman who is in the habit of doing the 
polite thing, who is properly licensed and 
who holds his bag or catch within the law- 
ful limits. But the Department as it is 
organized now would like very much for 


| the farmer to forbid entry to his lands to 


the game hog, to the man who kills a covey 
of bobwhites down to less than six or seven, 
to the man who crosses his fence row to 
hunt in an adjoining sanctuary or to the 
man who takes the baby bass from his lake 


| or stream or who exceeds the bag limit. 


The Department wants the farmer to real- 


| ize that the visitor to his farm who dyna- 


| or who 





mites the stream running through his land 
uses illegal devices in trap- 
ping or fishing is robbing him of dollars 
and cents as well as taking from his 
place ornamental values of importance to 
him. 

In order to interest the farmer, the Ten- 
nessee Department is organizing in every 
county a unit of what is called “The 
Farmers’ Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation.” The purpose of this organization 
is to bring together for a community of 
purpose the three elements which are. fun- 
damental in the working out of a success- 
ful conservation program—the farmer, the 
good sportsman and the Department of 
Game and Fish. If the farmer and the 


sportsman can get together on an under- 
standing basis and can work together with 


the Department Headden believes the 
groundwork will be laid for the eventual 
consummation of all his hopes for Tennes- 
see as a wild life state. His plan for this 
society is that every local unit shall be in- 
dependent, assessing dues for its own pur- 
poses if desirable but paying no fees to 
any central organization. The offices of 
the Department will serve as central head- 
quarters for all local groups. Recommen- 
dations bearing on the planting of fish, 
placing of bobwhite, ruffed grouse, guinea 
fowl, wild turkey, deer, fox and raccoon 
will be given favor when they come from 
chapters of the association. 


LL that will help,’ Mr. Headden 

says, “but the best we can hope to 
do must be to teach the conservation idea 
to the youngsters. I used to think I could 
get great results within two to four years. 
Now I know that all I can do in one or 
two terms of office is to get a good start 
for my successors to carry on. If the boys 
and girls in the schools of the state could 
be shown how necessary it is for the state’s 
good and for their own benefit and happi- 
ness to protect and increase the wild life, 
that would be the finest success of all. For 
they would not only carry the gospel home 
to their parents, but when they themselves 
grew up they would practice conservation 
principles, and when they became parents 
they would teach their children.” 

And so it is that a text book is being 
prepared under Mr. Headden’s direction, 
to be entitled “Wild Life Conservation in 
Tennessee.” It is planned that this book 
shall be taught in the sixth grade, for in 
that grade it would be studied by pupils 
of rural schools before the junior high 
school year is reached, and would also be 
used in the schools of the town and city. 
The sixth grade age is regarded as a good 
age at which to make a lasting impression. 
More immediately, a course of activity is 
being followed which is expected to have 
immediate consequences for good. There 
are fifty-nine Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in Tennessee, from the Great 
Smokies to the Mississippi River. A lec- 
turer for the Department is scheduled to 
talk for one hour to each one of these 
groups, explaining the need for conserva- 
tion and urging them to aid in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Headden is optimistic. He realizes 
that the credit for restoring game to the 
uplands and forests and fish to the streams 
may go to one or another of his succes- 
sors. That thought does not distress him. 
He now regards his function in the con- 
servation plan as merely to lay a solid 
foundation. But he is optimistic—for he 
looks forward ten or fifteen years. He 
sees the swift, bright streams of the east 
Tennessee mountains, as they tumble down 
in white spray from under the chimney 
rocks, dotted with lurking rainbow trout. 
He pictures the clear streams of middle 
Tennessee, as they glide through deep 
crevices in the limestone hills, coming into 
their destiny as the best and most fertile 
small-mouth bass waters in the United 
States. He visions the brown lakes and 
sloughs of west Tennessee’s broad plain 
teeming with large-mouth bass and crap- 
pie. The deer will be back in the forests 
of the Unakas, Smokies and Cumberlands 
and in the heavily covered middle Tennes- 
see hill country. The wild turkey will 
follow his hidden trails in mountain, hill 
and lowland countryside once more. West 
Tennessee will come into its own as fa- 
mous quail country. And the wild guinea 
fowl, now in the process of being “untamed” 
and freed in the forests of Tennessee, will 
provide a new thrill for the good sports- 
man of a state where good sportsmen will 
predominate. 

That is the picture. 
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How to Make and Swing Cabin Doors 


F YOU build a cabin or shanty door 

from rough timber such as hewed or 

split logs, slabs or poles, you should use 
a very light variety of wood, or the finished 
door will be ponderous and heavy and put a 
severe strain on any kind of hinge you 
can make. 

When it is impossible to procure boards, 
cabin doors may be constructed of light 
4-inch logs split into halves, or of light 
sapling poles. The separate pieces can be 
fastened togethed by half-round battens 
made by centering small logs. The split- 
log door is the poorest of these two make- 
shifts since it is terribly heavy. A door 
formed of light 1%4-inch poles is much bet- 
ter. If you must use logs or poles, try to 
get white spruce, basswood, hemlock, 
poplar, white pine, cottonwood or cedar. 
When seasoned these woods will be prac- 
tically light. 

Of course boards are to be preferred 
as door material. Rough-sawed stuff is 
good enough—you do not need dressed 
lumber. Neither must it be grooved and 
matched. One of the very best cabin doors 
I ever built was made of rough-sawed 
cedar right from the mill. The boards were 
a scant inch thick and I used two plies, 
the outer layer running up and down and 
the inside layer horizontally. The plies 
were well nailed and clinched and I put a 
single sheet of tar paper between them. 
That door never warped, swelled or sagged. 
It was wind and watertight. 

If you use a single layer of boards, fit 
them up close and use seasoned stock that 
will not shrink badly. Hold the boards to- 
gether with three well-nailed battens. A 
double-ply door does not need battens. 
Fig. 2 shows double and single-ply board 
construction. 

Unless you pack in a set of regular iron 
hinges for your camp or cabin door, you 
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will have to fashion some sort of make- 
shift to swing it on. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
best woodsman’s wooden hinge that I know 
about. It is simply a straight and stout 2- 
inch pole which is nailed or preferably 
screwed to the inside edge of the door. 
The ends of this stick bear in holes cut into 
the sill and upper jam. 

Find a hard-grain seasoned pole. It 
should measure four inches longer than the 
height of the door and when it is screwed 
in place, two inches of the pole project 
past each end of the door. But do not 
fasten them together on the ground or on 
the floor of the cabin. 


IRST set the door up in the opening 

and mark the location of the two socket 
holes. The lower hole should be a little 
less than four inches deep so when the end 
of the stick hinge rests in it the door is go- 
ing to be held up off the sill enough so it 
clears and swings without binding. Make 
the upper hole a bit over four inches deep. 
Then the pole can be pushed up in the top 
hole until its lower end clears the sill and 
drops into the lower socket. When these 
holes are made, you can set the door in the 
opening, block it up slightly from the sill 
and fasten the stick to it. 

Whittle down the ends of the pole to 
fit smaller holes made with an auger. If 
you do not have such a tool, it is possible 
to burn out the sockets with a hot iron or 
to cut them with a quarier-inch wood 
chisel. Grease the lower socket with tallow 
or beeswax and the door will and 
close freely. 

An old-fashioned latchstring bar is very 
appropriate to use with the wooden stick 
hinge. It is simple and easy to construct. 


opel 
pe n 


First procure a stout solid wood bar of 
This should be about 2 


and 214 


feet 
inches wide. 


oak or ash. 
long, a full inch thick 
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It is pivoted to the door with a bolt or nail. 
Pioneer builders used wood pegs. Then 
make a slide or guide for this bar to move 
in. This guide can be built up of two 
blocks and a longer piece or you can hunt 





for a suitably curved sapling or limb. Cut 
a socket or notch in the end of one of 
the wall logs for the bar to drop into and 
lock the door. The details of this latch 
are shown in Fig. 3. 

Make a latchstring of deer thong or 
cord. The loose end is thrust outside the 
cabin door through a nail hole in the door 
above the bar. Tie a large knot to prevent 
the cord slipping back through the door. 
Pioneer families locked up for the night 
by simply pulling in the latchstring where 
it could not be reached by an outside in- 
truder. But a small wood wedge or block 
pushed in through the guide on top of the 
bar is just as effective in preventing the 
bar being lifted and the door opened. 


Small Game Cookery 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ET GAME bleed and cool well before 
cooking. Never cook meat until the 
animal heat is completely dissipated. Par- 
boiling 20 minutes before the final cooking 
softens tough meat so it bakes or fries 
quickly and also removes some of the 
strong or wild flavor disliked by a few in- 
dividuals. Give tough old rabbits and squir- 
rels special treatment and they will be just 
as palatable as young ones. As much small 
game is not fat, use bacon or butter in pre- 
paring it. 

Hanging in cold weather improves tough 
meat. So will soaking the disjointed pieces 
in cold water overnight. Use just enough 
water to cover and add for each animal 
four tablespoonsful of vinegar and two of 
salt. Then wipe nearly dry, season, dredge 
with flour and brown in a hot skillet con- 
taining at least one-quarter inch of fat. 
When browned on both sides, put lid on 
skillet, turn in a very little water from time 
to time and steam cook over a slower fire 
until tender. Don’t save the tallow from 
old buck rabbits—it is usually strong. 
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If you have a steam pressure cooker you 
can cook the toughest rabbit or squirrel un- 
til it falls apart before your fork. Brown 
on the bottom of open cooker as above, then 
clamp down lid and cook 40 to 50 minutes 
at 10 pounds pressure. 

Camp cooks find the barbecue method an 
easy way to prepare young squirrels and 
rabbits. Lay down two green logs 15 
inches apart and build a hardwood fire be- 
tween them. Erect stakes and poles as 
shown in Fig. 1, or you can cook over a 
trench about 3 feet long, 12 inches wide 
and 18 inches deep. While wood burns 





down to coals, prepare the meat. If tough, 
parboil 20 minutes. Split ribs and spread 
each animal out flat and impale lengthwise 
on two spits cut from green, sweet wood. 
Lay impaled animals over fire and watch 
your coals so they do not burst into flame. 
if they do, smother with ashes. 


ARBECUED meats must be basted 
often or they will cook down dry and 
leathery. One way to baste is to lay a 
slice of bacon or fat pork on top of each 
squirrel or rabbit, removing it of course 
when you turn it, which is necessary every 
five minutes. Another way is to swab the 
meat with a chunk of pork tied to the end 
of a stick. 
To roast birds whole in camp without an 
oven, season by rubbing salt and pepper in- 
side, put a chunk of bacon or pork in ab- 
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dominal cavity and tie legs together, wings 
close to body. Hang up by legs with a cord 
in front of your roasting fire—not over it. 
See Fig. 2. Give the bird an occasional 
twirl so it turns and presents all sides 
evenly to the heat. The lower end will 
brown first, when this is done, reverse, 
hanging bird by its neck and finish. 

Set a pan under each bird to catch the 
drippings and baste (pour over) every three 
minutes with a mixture of vinegar, butter, 
salt and pepper. 

A very busy camp cook can save the 
steady attention demanded by this basting 
if he puts a slice of bacon under each wing 
and leg and then coats the bird with a quar- 
ter-inch layer of thick paste made from 
flour and cold water. This paste will brown 
and burn, but it seals in the juices and 
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steam and when you flake it off you find 
the meat underneath moist and tender. No 
hard, charred skin to pull off and discard. 

Ducks require about 50 minutes to bake. 
A goose two hours, small turkey the same, 
large turkey three hours, pheasant and 
grouse half an hour, quail 25 minutes, wood- 
cock and snipe 20 minutes. 

There are two general ways to fry game 
animals and birds. The orthodox camp 
cook recipe is first to parboil the pieces of 
meat in enough water to cover until they 
are tender but not soft. Then they are sea- 
soned and floured and finished in the skillet 
with plenty of bacon fat. This plan saves 
much attention since meat in the pot sim- 
mers along without regular watching and 
the more troublesome process of frying is 
greatly shortened. 

The other way is more popular with home 
cooks. Season and flour the meat, brown 
well in hot skillet, then finish cooking with 
tight lid on pan, steaming it tender as one 
does “winter chicken.” Water is added 
occasionally to prevent sticking. 

To make gravy, take up meat, brown an 
onion if you have it in the fat left in pan, 
pour in two or three cups water and when 
water boils up vigorously, thicken it with 
flour which has first been rubbed smooth 
in a little cold water. Less than a cup of 
flour is advised. Too much makes gravy 
weak and tasteles. Salt and pepper and if 
gravy is rather rich, add a little mustard. 
This gives a new flavor and is much ap- 
preciated by campers. 


Woodsmen’s First Aid 
Remedies 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ARIOUS natural remedies have been 

used by woodsmen and pioneers in the 
absence ot regular medicines. While the 
camper is earnestly advised to always carry 
first aid supplies and not depend upon 
“vards,” a knowledge of some of the most 
popular of these nature remedies may prove 
useful in an emergency. 

For bowel complaint, chew a very small 
piece of the inner bark of white oak. Or 
take liberal doses of a strong tea made by 
steeping the bark from sassafras roots in 
water. 

A mild physic can be prepared by steep- 
ing the inner bark of butternut (white 
walnut) in water. Or chew a piece of the 
bark. A stronger purge is made from young 
elder leaflets. A very strong laxative is 
the freshly powdered root of blueflag. Take 
very small doses of this remedy. One of 
the safest and most convenient physics is 
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a teaspoonful of salt in a pint of hot water. 
This works quickly and leaves no bad 
after effects. 

Plantain leaf is used as an astringent. 
Washed and applied with rough side down, 
it makes a poultice reputed to draw like 
flaxseed. The powdered dry leaf is used 
to stop bleeding as is the powder from a 
dry puff ball. Powdered leaves of the 
witch hazel are used to treat nosebleed. 

The fir called balsam has blisters on its 
bark which yield a gum or sap of con- 
siderable healing power. Taken internally 
it is used to treat coughs and colds. The 
dose is a tablespoon of gum in a large 
cup of hot water. For wounds, the gum 
is spread on a piece of clean cloth, pre- 
ferably linen and laid over the place. 

Another cough and cold remedy is a 
strong infusion of slippery elm bark. A 
strong tea of white poplar or white willow 
bark was used in pioneer days for chills 
and fever. So was a tea prepared from the 
twigs of the spice bush. 


EA made from witch hazel bark is 

soothing for sprains, burns and bruises. 
Antiseptics favored in pioneer days were a 
strong salt brine as hot as can be borne, 
gum from the sweet gum tree, resin from 
hemlock or cypress, or the skimmings taken 
from water in which yellow pine knots are 
boiled. 

The tender tips of pines and spruces have 
been used in raw or tea form as an anti- 
scorbutic. Timber cruisers have been said 
to eat plentifully of spruce tips to prevent 
scurvy when working in the wilderness on 
a limited and vitamin-lacking diet. 

The bruised leaves of alder and sassafras 
reduce inflammation. Charcoal helps di- 
gestion, and aids in ptomaine or mushroom 
poisoning, but of course should not be de- 
pended upon as a cure. Plain tepid water 
taken in sufficient quantity will often act 
as an emetic in cases of poisoning, as will 
warm salt water. 

A strong infusion of the bark of wild 
cherry is another famous lung and cough 
remedy of pioneer days. It has also been 
used as a wash for skin disorders. Use 
bark from the root. Black cherries well 
soaked in good whisky were reputed to 
break up any cold overnight and the cir- 
cumstances of the cherries not being ob- 
tainable at all seasons of the year did not 
in the least discourage a liberal use of the 
remedy. Failures to cure were invariably 
attributed to an insufficient dose being 
taken. 

When the woodsman ran out of tobacco 
he substituted various barks such as the 
inner layer of red osier dogwood and the 
tree commonly called red willow. 


The Camp Chef 
Rice 
What About It? 


Dent underestimate the importance of 
rice as a camp and trail food. Rice 
is packed chock full of energy and it di- 
gests in less time with less wear and tear 
on a fellow’s alimentary canal than any 
of the other cereals. Folks with second- 
class stomachs can handle liberal helpiags 
of rice much easier than they can heavy 
meals of beans, cornmeal or flour camp bread. 

I usually eat so much rice when I’m 
camping that the wife says I’m part 
Chink. I can eat rice three times a day 
in hard ccuntry or bad weather and enjoy 
it if the cook knows his stuff. On one 
certain canoe trip, that had a lot of grief 
wrapped up in it, my favorite noon meal 
was a big kettle of rice and raisins cooked 
in the morning. We wrapped it up so it 
stayed warm and at noon we opened a 
can of milk and pried the lid off the syrup 
can. The combination went over in a big 











way. I served rice for seven days straight 
running on that trip and nobody hollered 
—except for more. : 

There is no waste to rice, but it should 
be washed at least once in cold water 
before it is cooked. 

Boiled Rice 

Before I was married I used to dump a 
couple of handfuls of rice in the camp 
pot, pour in some water and hit the ball. 
But after I teamed up double, the wife 
calmly informed me it was impossible to 
boil rice without an accurate proportion 


of water and the cereal. Did I reply, 
“You tellin’ me?” Nope. I never batted 
an eye, but let her have her own way. 


You might as well do the same if a simi- 
lar crisis arises. So here is the cookbook- 
measured way to boil rice. It’s all right 
too, I’ve tried it. 

Use 3 cups of water to 1 cup of rice— 
this is the ratio. Have the water boiling, 
drop the washed rice in slowly, cover the 
kettle and don’t stir, but cook slowly until 
the grains are tender. 

Another good way is to use 1 cup of 
rice and 2 quarts of salted boiling water. 
Drop the rice in and boil hard for twenty 
minutes. Then drain off the surplus wa- 
ter and set the kettle or pot uncovered 
beside the fire where the grains can fin- 
ish swelling and dry out. This makes a 
flaky, whole-grained dish that is mighty 
good. Eat it with sugar and butter, sugar 
and milk, or butter and cayenne pepper. 


Bacon Gravy 

When you have a lot of dry, boiled po- 
tatoes on hand or are limited as to food 
variety at a certain meal, a big dish of 
bacon gravy will help out. Cut four slices 
of bacon into small bits. Fry them until 
they start to turn brown, but don’t let 
the meat or fat burn. That makes it taste 
stale. Add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
medium heaped, rubbing it well in the 
grease. If you like brown gravy let the 
flour cook a while. Then turn in two cups 
of water. If you are boiling potatoes that 
have been peeled, pour off two cups of 
water and use it in the gravy. Stir well 
until the mixture is well done. I don't 
like gravy with a raw flour taste. Salt 
to taste, which doesn’t mean dumping in 
a lump of salt, but add a little and test 
the result. It will depend much upon how 
salty your bacon was. A big onion diced 
up and fried with the bacon at the start 
will give a different but satisfactory flavor 
to such gravy. 

Stunt Cookery 


T= camper need not confine his dietary 
to the three essential “Bs”’—beans, 
bread and bacon. Every cook should know 
how to make the ordinary dishes from 
elemental food supplies. The menu may 
be varied by preparing dishes which are 
not usually used and yet which add im- 
mensely to the satisfaction of camp life. 
Here is a good combination: 

TRAIL CHOWDER: Peel and dice 3 
potatoes and boil until nearly done. While 
the potatoes are boiling, cut 1 onion and 
add %4 pound of bacon in small pieces and 
brown lightly in another pan. Drain the 
potatoes, add bacon and onion, 1 small can 
of corn and 1 small can of tomatoes. Let 
simmer for 20 minutes. Season with salt 
and pepper. 


Broiled Bacon, Bush Style 
“THERE are few things that taste as 


t good as broiled bacon on your outdoor 
trips. In an emergency cut a stick about 
a yard long, just like a sling shot stick. 
Split the rod a few inches from the end, 
leaving the end unsplit. Insert slices of 
bacon and hold over the camp stove or 
camp fire, turning often, until done to suit 
your taste. 
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Trail Kinks 





Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription } 


for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Camp Cooking Plate 

HIS substitute for a stove or cooking 

tripod saves much wear and tear on the 
camp cook. Procure a piece of iron or 
steel plate about 34 inches long, 20 inches 
wide and %-inch thick. Exact size is not 
important, Drill a hole in each corner and 
suspend the plate with wire or small chain 
from a tree’s limb or tripod of poles. 


} 








this plate 
excessive 


around 
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work 
bothered 
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cook can 
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into stove lengths. Just shove a couple 
of poles under the plate and push them in 
as they burn. Fish, bacon or flapjacks can 
be fried on the plate without using a skillet 
if you wish—Virgil Sparks, Mont. 

HEN using live decoys for shooting 


\ crows, build two blinds instead of one 
and put a shooter in each. Place blinds 
and decoy as shown in drawing. Now 
when the black rascals light on the ground 


Crow Shooting Set-Up 


between the decoy and one blind, the man | 
Decoy 
. We, 
al "th 
Fs " 





40 YDS; 


1 
Blind sind 


in the other blind will have a clear view 
and can fire without killing the decoy. A 


live owl is the best drawing card, although | 


a pair of live crows will also bring you 
considerable business.—Charles Webb, Ky. 


To Clean Huckleberries 


JCKLEBERRIES in season are a 
pleasant addition to trail and camp 
fare and here is an easy way to clean 


them. Stretch a wool blanket tightly be- 
tween poles with one end elevated several 
feet higher than the other. Pour the ber- 


ries slowly onto the upper end and let them | 
The | 


run down into a pail at the bottom. 
trash and stems will be held in the fibers 
of the blanket and the berries will be per- 
fectly clean and ready to eat—T. E. 
Crocker, Ore. 


To Picket Horse Without Stake 
O PICKET a horse out on the prairie 


where stakes are not obtainable, use | 


30 to 50 feet of picket rope. Tie a knot 
in one end as large as your fist. With your 
knife dig a hole three inches in diameter 
and 12 inches deep. Drop knot end of rope 
to the bottom and tamp dirt back in hole. 


The long rope makes the horse’s pull come | 


against side of the hole and holds him 
securely.—Locke Macomber, Jr., La. 








YOUR 


friend 


INDEED 


ANY a man has sung the praises 

of good old Absorbine Jr.when 

injury befell him while onan outing. 

This fine old preparation is re- 

| lieving and healing for so many 

| ailments that it’s called the “one- 
bottle medicine-chest.” 

Just take a look at the following 
list of uses for Absorbine Jr. 
Whether it’s muscular trou ble, cuts, 

burns, bites or headaches—this 
_ bottle brings prompt correction. 
Include Absorbine Jr. in your kit 
_ when packing up. You'll thank your 
lucky stars you did, in case of in- 
jury. Sold at all drug stores, $1.25. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 377 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
| In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 





Strains, sprains Poison ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


| Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot” 
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Easy Way to Hang Up Deer 
LIT each leg, insert strong gambrel stick 
back of tendons and spread hind legs. 
Tie ends of a 12-foot rope over tree limb. 
Pass the bight or loop under center of 





gambrel, insert another stout shorter stick 
in bight and wind up on the old Spanish 
windlass principle. Winding up the rope 
raises the deer to a handy position for 
dressing. Have a third stick ready to place 
between lever and legs to lock the lever. 
Seymour MacKenzie, N. Y. 


Lighting Match in Wind 

HIS SIMPLE little trick will save 

much time and temper when you at- 
tempt to light a match in strong wind. 
Just shave down the stem until you have 
a ring of small curling shavings turned 
back about the head. These shavings catch 
fire instantly and hold a flame when the 
head alone will blow out before the un- 
shaved stick can ignite—Phillip Bosak, 
Ont. 


Back in There 
(Continued from page 21) 


of flying ducks—whirling, dashing flocks 
flitting restlessly from one pothole to 
another. 

My first choice was a husky drake blue- 
bill. They call them “Northern blue- 
bills” up here but I think they are all 
lesser scaup. (Incidentally, will someone 
step forward and explain what kind of a 
bluebill is the drake with both purple and 
green sheen in his head feathers? The 
greater scaup is supposed to flaunt the 
green overcast while the lesser scaup is 
supposed to have a purplish cast in his 
head. In all truth, I have never seen a 
drake bluebill in this region that did not 
possess both these colors in his head 
feathers. Hybrids, maybe, but it doesn’t 
stand to reason there are so many hy- 
brids.) 

My first bluebill was downed but an- 
other, ten feet behind him took a dive 
into the snow. The No. 6s were spread- 
ing—or maybe those ducks were just 
spreading themselves. We retrieved them 
both instantly as it would have been hard 
to locate them in the foot-deep snow 
later. Such ducks. Heavy-bodied, fat as 
domestic fowl with their lush diet in the 
potholes, they represented the typical 
leaden-weighted bluebill of the North, as 
heavy for their inches as any bird that 
flies. Max could hardly believe it. He had 
found only five shy birds on that same 
hole the previous day. Today it was im- 
possible to drive them out of the coon- 
tails, celery and water lily roots they 
were feasting on. 
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Shooting such as this does not happen 
often. A good shot could have killed any 
number. These ducks seemed to have lit- 
tle fear of man. How different they were 
from the ducks hunted 200 or 300 miles 
south, after they have run the gauntlet 
of 12 gauges. 

To those who have shot over decoys 
in heavily-hunted country, where most of 
the shooting has been at twenty-five to 
thirty-five yards, there is a distinct thrill 
in taking a chance on ducks that climb up 
to fifty or even sixty yards in the air. 
You can afford to take chances under 
such conditions. If you miss, another 
bunch is coming along right behind them. 
For the first time in my life I had a 
thorough appreciation of the terrific 
efficiency of modern shotgun loads. De- 
coy shooting, where ducks are not many, 
serves to develop over-cautiousness. A 
half hour on the shore of this pothole and 
that was all forgotten. Let ‘em come and 
lead ‘em twice as much. That was the 
order of the day and while we missed 
many, there were also many that dove 
into the snow where kicking feet be- 
trayed their presence. 


T was luxurious shooting. A drake 

mallard, alone, wheeled with mallard 
dignity down the middle of the pothole, 
saw our decoys sitting timidly on the 
edge of the boggy hole and came over 
high, almost out of range. He was al- 
most directly over us when Max stood 
up. Before Max had fired the gun he 
almost fell over backwards but the carry- 
through was perfect and at the shot the 
greenhead collapsed and came hissing 
earthward. He dropped not twenty feet 
from the blind with a dead “plump.” 
Stretched out in the blind, we wondered 
if he would weigh four pounds. He was 
huge but we had little chance for specu- 
lation. 

The parade of ducks continued. There 
seemed no end to it. We sat immovable 
on the shore and would come to the alert 
only when we heard the searing rush of 
speeding wings signaling the passage of 
a flock. Then it was time enough to lo- 
cate the birds and get up for a shot when 
they came over behind us. 

There is a thrill in stopping a hurtling 
duck that decoy shooting cannot match. 
Your bird is picked out when the flock 
is perhaps 200 yards away. You trail the 
chosen victim carefully and at the proper 
moment rise as smoothly as you can, 
without taking your eye from the duck. 
At the moment you stand the ducks are 
likely to break the order of their flight 
and flare sharply to one side. Then it is 
one feels the impotence of his position— 
standing there with a gun whose shot 
knows no swerving drive such as the 
ducks. How insignificant, how trivial 
one feels as they roar over at sixty miles 
an hour, their wings slashing the wind, 
their white breasts defiant before waver- 
ing tubes of steel. 

Your bird has shoved his helm hard 
over and is cutting swiftly to the left, pre- 
senting you with a pretty problem in 
quick geometry. You raise the tubes a 
mite more, sweep them across the fanning 
wings of the scudding bird, pull ahead— 
oh, a long ways—keep the pull in line 
with the duck, and touch off the trigger. 
If your sweeping drag across the flight 
of the duck was smooth, sure, if you 
were relaxed and your gun still moving 
when you squeezed off the trigger, you 
have likely killed your bird. If not, if 
you jerked the trigger and knew when 
you jerked it, if you varied the lead from 
the plane of flight, then you failed, and 
you knew, almost the minute you shot, 
that you had failed. That kind of shoot- 
ing makes you realize how unimportant 





is the trigger finger. The trigger finger 
becomes merely a little valve down at the 
end of your arm that the mind opens after 
the shoulder and arms, coordinated with 
the eye, have carried the barrels up to 
the right spot. 


EAD-ON ducks, birds that have baf- 

fled me consistently, offered oppor- 
tunity for putting it on them, carrying 
through overhead, sometimes shooting at 
a duck that was completely blotted out 
by the rising barrels. Those are the most 
satisfactory shots. At least they are to 
me, and while I am a mediocre shooter, 
with incomers teughest the plenitude of 
birds that day seemed to lend a confi- 
dence that I never before possessed. The 
taut nerves so customary in more limited 
shooting areas were entirely absent. 

The “piece of the flight” we saw that 
day gave evidence of the tremendous 
breeding ground for ducks that is north- 
ern Minnesota. Pessimistic reports from 
the governments of both the United 
States and Canada, coupled with tales of 
ducks dying by the thousands because of 
the drought, were hard to believe. It is 
possible we saw only a concentration of 
ducks, but opinions from others in the 
Northwest that are coming in bear out 
the belief that the North has once more 
found a place for its wild ones to breed. 

Until you have seen the upper part of 
Minnesota you can have no conception 
of the hundreds of square miles of 
swampy, rivery, breeding territory the 
state offers to the ducks. And a week 
after our trip to Red Lake we were in- 
formed the flight there was even greater 
than when we were there. The same story 
came from all along the line, starting at 
Winnipeg, where ducks in unlooked for 
numbers converge upon hunters fully pre- 
pared for a meager flight. 

After we had taken our limit, picked 
up our wooden blocks and dragged them 
back to the car we went off to find how 
3en was doing. He certainly was doing 
“awful good” in Max’s own words. He 
was on the shore of pothole No. 457%. 
The once disconsolate sheepskin coat he 
now wore like a cavalier. There was an 
extra dent in his hat and he just grinned 
when he saw us. 

“How you doing, Ben?” I asked. 

For answer Ben bent his features over 
the back-stage end of his pump gun, 
coolly picked out a greenhead from a 
flock of passers-by and turned to us, his 
face lit up like an angel’s. 

“The old mountain music, boys, the old 
mountain music!” he chuckled, 


Big Game of the Upper Donjek 


(Continued from page 27) 


row type—the points, after making the 
complete curl, arching out almost five 
inches beyond the line of face. With this 
trophy Bill declared his sheep hunting at 
an end. 

Having secured specimen sheep heads, 
we decided to move down the river valley 
and up its side creeks on the west. We 
did not expect therefore to see many more 
sheep, but while hunting up Wolf Creek 
for bear the first day we watched forty- 
seven large rams on a slope above the 
glacier at the head of that creek, and 
fifty-two others on the mountain across 
the creek from where we ate our lunch. 

The following day we headed down the 
river valley and up Wolverine Creek to 
the high rolling country of the caribou 
range. Only the southern end of the 
range was hunted, the main caribou range 
being north to the White River. How- 
ever, the guides’ prediction that we would 








find most of the old bulls ranging at this 
southern terminus of the main range 
proved true. Most of the caribou sighted 
were bulls, and on the second day we ran 
into a bunch of eight on an open flat. By 
crawling several hundred yards to get 
within shooting range, I took the best bull 
out of the bunch. The trophy had a beam 
length of fifty-one inches, forty-inch 
spread and thirty-seven points. 

Two days later Bill and his guide took 
up the hunt for caribou, and located a 
small bunch in a basin at the head of 
another creek. Scattered over the slopes 
above them were 182 sheep. After a dif- 
ficult stalk they got within 250 yards of 
the caribou, and with one shot Bill 
brought down the largest bull. On the re- 
turn to camp that night they took after a 
wolverine but he was too smart for them. 


(== of all kinds seemed to be plen- 
tiful on these open hills where we 
continued to see caribou every day. Fresh 
wolf tracks were numerous in the creek 
sand bars. On one occasion at camp, 
while Louie and Sam were watching a 
large black wolf above where the horses 
were feeding, Bill and his guide sighted 
two gray devils roving over the tundras 
about two miles distant. Bill’s four shots 
at long range missed the larger one and 
he came into camp that night rather dis- 
appointed at having failed to bag one of 
these trophies. 

On that day also we had located over 
twenty caribou at the head of the north 
branch of Wolverine Creek above Tepee 
Lake. They were running when first ob- 
served, and in a few minutes thereafter 
Jean Jacquot’s hunting party—Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean Sage, of New York, with their 
guides—appeared on the skyline. The 
caribou had evidently winded them, and 
as we watched the bunch they headed 
across country to a basin at the head of 
the creek’s middle branch. 

The following morning as we surveyed 
with the glasses and telescope the grass- 
covered moraine and hills of this basin 
Tom picked up two large bull caribou at 
the extreme head of the basin. After four 
hours’ travel we reached the upper part 
of the basin and were able to locate the 
largest bull still feeding in approximately 
the same place. To our left on Martin- 
dale Glacier lay fourteen other caribou, 
most of which were small. We rode to 
the top of a large butte and from there 
put the telescope on the bull, then feeding 
at the extreme head of the basin. The 
telescope revealed that he carried a mag- 
nificent head, especially with respect to 
points. We watched him until he disap- 
peared on the run, fighting flies, into a 
small creek bed. We did not see him 
come out concluded he had bedded 
down there for the day. It was then past 
noon. In about an hour we reached the 
extreme end of the basin to the right of 
the glacier. Leaving the horses in a low 
depression below the shale and snow 
slides we started out over the rolling 
hills of the upper basin, carefully watch- 
ing every depression and patch of snow. 
The day was very hot and the wind cur- 
rents shifting, making it difficult for us 
to approach the creek bed into which the 
bull had disappeared. For over an hour 
we rammed over the low hills and sloughs 
of the upper basin, finally throwing cau- 
tion to the wind in an effort to at least 
locate where he had gone. We became 
disgusted and gave it up as a bad attempt 
at stalking, believing the bull had scented 
us and gone down one of the creek 
beds out of the basin. During the time 
we were roaming over the upper basin 
the caribou on the glacier lay complacently 
watching our movements about 800 yards 
away. 


so 
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We started back for the horses and 
we approached them, 
tain above, Tom 


as 
facing the moun- 
looked up the brown 
shale slides to see the old bull lei- 
surely walking over a large patch of 
snow directly above us. Calling to me, 
he pointed him out and he was not more 
than 300 yards from my position. We 
stood still until he crossed the snow 
patch to the shale slide, where he blended 
with it so perfectly that he could hardly 
be distinguished. 


FAMOUS | 


for FIT and WEAR 


At the risk of starting | 


him on the run I crawled to a low depres- | 


sion where a small hill intervened as a 
blind. After reaching the top of this hill, 
concealed behind a large rock, the bull 
was dividing his attention between the 
horses and our stealthy antics as Tom 
joined me. However he was then cor- 
nered, for from this vantage point he had 
to come down within range and pass to 


our right or left to get out of the basin. | 


As we watched him for fifteen minutes 
stalking the horses, he walked directly to- 
ward the gun and when 150 paces away 
my first shot through the shoulder killed 
him instantly. He carried a rack of high, 
arching, symmetrical antlers, the velvet 
of which he was just about ready to shed. 
The beam: measured 55 inches, with a 
40%-inch spread and 47 points. There- 
upon we boiled tea. 

While cleaning out the head and lashing 
it in the saddle we observed forty-four 
large rams on the hills to our left. Bear 
“gardens” were scattered all over the 
basin. With the caribou head in the sad- 
dle we began our 14-mile trek back to 
camp, arriving there before midnight. We 
found Bill in camp with his second cari- 
bou which he had brought down after a 
fusillade of fifteen shots at long range. 
The last shot, across a wide, open valley, 
brought the wounded creature down at a 
conservatively estimated distance of 750 
yards. At that range the last shot had 
completely torn both shoulders to pieces. 


One of his first shots had broken the left | 
hind leg, but as the bull kept going Bill | 


resorted to machine-gun methods at long 
range rather than let him escape 
wounded. Pride too, had its part in the 
picture, for up to this time the boy had 
not allowed any game to get away from 
him except one large ram and a wolf, at 
which he had taken long chances. 





ALL the caribou sighted and killed by | 
our party were of the species Rangi- | 
fer mcguirei, named in honor of Mr. J. A. | 


McGuire, founder of Outpoor Lire, who, 
in 1918, obtained specimens from off the 
same hills we hunted, and which were 
first classified as a distinct species by Mr. 
Jesse D. Figgins, director of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History. Though we 
did not realize it at the time, believing 


the caribou to be the osborni, we did, 


however, comment upon their character- | 
markings and | 


istic differences in color, 


size, the absence of white around the eye, | 


the silvery white nose and lower lip, and 
light lateral line along the flanks. Their 
larger size and generally darker color 
distinguish them from the osborni and 
stonet. The dentition of our specimens 
was compared with the illustration con- 
tained in Mr. McGuire’s excellent book 
“In the Alaska-Yukon Game Lands” and 
found to be the same. The southern cari- 
bou range had proved an _ interesting 
country not only for game of that species 
but otherwise. We had counted over 300 


head of caribou with some possibility, | 


however, of duplication. The open tun- 
dras proved to be excellent hunting 
grounds for bear, wolf, moose and sheep, 
as well as caribou, all of such game being 
sighted. Bill had killed an old bull moose 
while riding the tundra far from camp 
overlooking the valley at timber line. 


RUBBER BOOTS 
for every sports need 














Whatever type of boots you 
need—knee boots, top boots, 
wading boots—Ball-Band has 
just what you want. Illustrat- 
ed is the popular sporting 
height which comes in three 
weights. Besides the regular 
styles, there are hob-nailed 
boots;elasticankleboots;boots 
with buckles or laces at the 
ankles; boots that slip on over 
leathershoes.Whateverstyle 
you select will give the 
utmost in fit and wear. 


HIGH LACE SHOES 
in both leather and rubber 


Extra value, comfort, fit and 
weor are what you poy for when 
you buy a high lace shoe. And 
these are exactly what you get in 
the Oneida, illustrated at the 
left. It is light in weight, more 
comfortable than the ordinary 
rubber boot, and it can stand 
a lot of long, hard wear. The 
Oneida, however, is only one 
of a wide variety of Ball-Band 
high lace shoes in both rubber 
and ‘eather. All are of 
similar Ball-Band quality. 


FREE! Write for illustrated folder describing 
Ball-Band Special Footwear for Sportsmen— 
footwear that is famous for the utmost in fit, 
comfort, complete protection and long service. 
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Look for the Red Ball 


BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
496 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 
for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. 


Write today. E. R. Page Co., 2223-V 
Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


HOOK HONE: 25+ 


A fine sharp abrasive stone of special 
shape to sharpen all fly, plug and fish 
hooks. At your dealer, or postpaid for 


WISCONSIN ABRASIVE CoO. 
Dept. 2416 Sta. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 





KEEPS 
FISH HOOKS 
NEEDLE SHARP 











SPECIAL—for BASS or TROUT 


OFFER No. |, for trout, 6 spiders, assorted colors; 
tapered leader. All for 


sizes 10-18 and 7% ft. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
OFFER No. 2, for bass. Special deer hair lure. 
floating or wet, and heavy leader, either 4 ft. 
very heavy or 7% ft, heavy tapered. All for $1.00 
postpaid. FREE! Catalog and prospectus of 
fly-tying course. Write today. 

P. 2. VOoune 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich 
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When sighted, they believed the head to 
be good, but after the boy had killed him, 
found that he was suffering from what 
appeared to be a malignant disease of 
some kind. His face, neck and body were 
covered with running sores, and the head 
was of no value. 

Having completed our bag of caribou, 
camp was moved to a large gravel bar of 
the Donjek valley above the canyon. 

On the way up the Donjek valley we 
stopped at the camp of Mr. and Mrs. Sage, 
in charge of Jean Jacquot. A two-day 
side trip into the caribou country, in 
which the author acted as guide to Mr. 
Sage, enabled the latter to secure a very 
beautiful dark silver-tip grizzly at one ol 
the caribou kills. Notwithstanding the 
miserable weather of rain and snow, mak- 
ing shooting conditions the worst imagin- 
able, Mr. Sage brought his bear down 
with three well-placed shots, after we had 
crawled in wet muskeg and slush for sev- 
eral hundred yards making the approach. 
This bear’s dark color, silver-tipped coat 
and other characteristics, showed he be- 
longed to the type of bear found in the 
lower timbered areas of that country— 
his color, short fur and longer forenails, 
resembling more the Rocky Mountain 
grizzly. 


HE bears of the upper Donjek, and, 

in fact, all of the glacial country of 
that region, show a wide variation in 
color and type. Bears usually found near 
the glacial areas are much lighter, gen- 
erally from very light cream to dark 
chestnut brown, and in size and other 
characteristics resemble the big browns 
of the coastal islands and Alaskan main- 
lands. It is our belief that many of these 
bears, especially those that range near 
the main glacial bodies, are almost as 
large as those found on the Kodiak Is- 
lands and the Peninsula. 

Fording the Donjek for the last time, 
our outfit left the river valley and headed 
up Wade Creek to the high summit where 
we camped the first night out from the 
landing. There again we were able to 
look over the grand distances we had 
hunted and, in retrospect, review and 
often locate the scenes of our past forty 
days’ experiences. We had bagged six 
grizzlies (of which the boy had accounted 
for four without assistance), four cari- 
bou, two sheep, two moose, one black 
wolf, and two eagles. In the more than 
forty days we had hunted, a daily count 
of all game sighted and killed was re- 
corded. Every possible effort was made 
to prevent duplication of count, especially 
on sheep, and we feel certain that a fairly 
accurate and most conservative estimate 
of the sheep herds in that country had 
been obtained. We had actually counted 
2,411 sheep, over 300 head of caribou, 
sixteen bears, seven wolves and twelve 
moose. We did not hunt for moose or 
goat, and no effort was made to obtain 
the former, though they were plentiful in 
the lower valley. Of the sheep counted 
we are satisfied that over 600 were rams. 
We do not undertake to give the impres- 
sion that we sighted or counted all the 
sheep to be found in the upper Donjek 
Valley and its creek tributaries. On the 
contrary we know that such is not the 
case. However we can say without fear 
of contradiction that over 2,500 different 
head of sheep were observed and located 
by our party during the forty days’ hunt, 
and that it is not only possible, but prac- 
tical, for hunters to obtain a conservative 
estimate of sheep in a country when the 
right plans and methods of obtaining 
such information are employed. 

On this trip we were particularly for- 
tunate in not only having an excellent 
outfit, but the best guides with whom 
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it has ever been our privilege to hunt. 
Tom Dickson not only knew the country 
most thoroughly, but as the result of 
years of hunting and trapping experience 
had a most intimate knowledge of game 
characteristics. 

As we camped at the summit one eve- 
ning, where over a month before keen 
anticipation prevailed in a boy’s mind, Bill 
could now look over the same country in 
retrospect, his life enriched by contact 
with the hard forces of nature, hardened 
in body, refreshed in mind and fortified 
in self-reliance. 


Bugs and Bass 


(Continued from page 19) 


and other objects near the stream. When 
hatched, the young dobson flies immediately 
enter the water—their home for the next 
three years, barring accident. 

When fishing for bass with the dobson 
or an imitation, one is actually nymph 





Left, giant water bug. Right, cicada, 
or dog-day harvest fly. Two-thirds life 
size 


fishing, the same as in trout fishing, and 
uses similar methods of handling the lure. 
Many good bass fishermen who have failed 
at trout nymph fishing could quickly in- 
crease their success if they realized this 
point and approached the trout fishing with 
the same confidence and methods as they 
do the bass fishing. The reverse is also true 
—a good trout nymph angler could have 
equal success when bass fishing by using 
the same tactics. 

To get the nymph down deep in swift 





The horned corydalis or dobson fly and 
its nymph, the hellgramite. Two-thirds 
life size 


water, the upstream cast may be used, the 
nymph allowed to float and sink naturally 
without any aid from the angler and the 
line retrieved so that a fairly tight line 1s 
maintained without interfering with the 
natural float of the lure. 

In the up and across current cast the 
nymph is allowed to float freely or is 
guided by the rod in shirt jerks or even 





pulled over the surface. At the end of the 
float the nymph swings in an arc, either 
into swift or quiet waters and is retrieved 
by very small jerks, often allowing it to 
float back down part way, then retrieved 
a little farther each time. There are many 
variations to this method. 

The downstream cast and slow retrieve 
is accomplished by jerks, either deep down 
as in quiet pools, or skipped on top as in 
swift water, or with sinkers held under the 
surface and retrieved by jerks—using the 
variations as needed. 

Dropping the line at one’s feet and allow- 
ing it to float down, at times freely with 
the current, at other times guided by a 
tight line—then retrieved slowly is another 
method. 

These are only a few of the most com- 
mon methods used, one of which under 
ordinary conditions will produce fish. 


HE reason for the success of these 

methods is obvious—they make the lure 
act like the live dobson or nymph under 
ordinary living conditions. The nymphs 
are often dislodged from their footing in 
the swift waters and are carried down- 
stream by the current. At times they fight 
to swim back At others, they swim off to 
the side of the current and work their way 
back through the quiet waters. Some have 
their homes in eddies and pools and often 
come out of hiding in search of food or to 
hatch. They crawl over the bottom or 
rise to the surface, either before or after 
hatching. Some hatch in the swift water 
and flutter or skip over the surface before 
taking to the air. 

The angler must make his nymph imitate 
these actions. When he realizes that the 
small insect can only move or jerk him- 
self along an inch at a time, the reason for 
the very small jerk is evident. The insect 
tires and rests a moment and is swept 
back down by the current—that is the 
motion made by the nymph when the re- 
trieve is halted and allowed to float down 
again. 

These points are only the most simple 
ones. To learn more an angler should 
spend some time watching the actions of 
nymphs in the water. Sacrifice a few 
hellgramites one at a time in different 
waters and watch what they do. Or turn 
over a few stones and watch the bugs that 
are uncovered. It’s an easy thing to do and 
well worth while. 

The dobson fly is rarely seen because it 
is nocturnal in its habits. The same is true 
of most insects along streams and lakes. 
One often hears that juicy tid-bit for fish, 
the cicada, singing his shrill, high-pitched 
song on hot summer days. When it flies 
it looks like a large black or green stream- 
lined marble (big in front and tapered 
back) with a shimmer around it. This 
one is the dog-day harvest fly or Lyreman. 
Its nymph spends two years in the ground, 
some hatching each year, which means a 
supply of such bugs every season. 


NOTHER species is well known—too 
4 & well to me, for my orchard still shows 
the results of the last hatch. These are the 
seventeen-year-locusts or periodical cicada. 
In the north the nymph spends seventeen 
years in the ground, in the south only thir- 
teen years. All members of one generation 
appear at about the same time, filling the 
air, trees and foliage with their adult forms 
and our ears with their monotonous, never- 
ending shrill noise. When these are 
hatched so many fall into the water that 
the fish are gorged all the time. 

On the water the cicada is out of its 
element and flutters and spins in its strug- 
gle to rise again. Often it lies without 
motion. Many bass bugs are based on the 
cicada for their shape and action. They 
have short, thick heads and bodies, with 











bucktail, squirrel’s tail, hair or feathers to 
represent their wings. Naturally, when 
casting with such a lure, one should not 
immediately start retrieving over the sur- 
face in long, fast pulls, as so many do. At 
times this method will produce bass be- 
cause it serves to attract their attention, if 
they are down deep. But usually the bug 
should be allowed to hit the water with a 
smack and left motionless for awhile. Then 
it should be agitated with as little change 
of position as possible by twitching the end 
of the rod. Another rest and more twitch- 
ing varied with very short retrieving 
jerks. Vary all of this, even using big 
jerks or causing a commotion at times— 
trying everything to interest the bass—but 
bear in mind that this is a bug not at 
home in the water—one that naturally 
causes a commotion and fuss. Catch one, 
throw it on the water and watch it, if the 
bass will let you. 

The May beetles or June bugs are well 
known. They are often fish food, acting 
on the water much as the cicada. Their 
larvae are the fat, juicy grubs found in the 
ground. The adult appears too early for 
bass fishing. However similar beetles of 
the same family appear throughout the sea- 


son. Other beetles, including the water 
beetles, are also bass food. 
ERY similar in shapé are the giant 


water bugs. They fly readily from pond 
to pond and are often attracted to lights. 
These are large bugs, a Western variety 
growing one and one-half inches long and 
half as wide. In California they are often 
called “toe-biters. They are rapacious 
creatures, feeding on other insects and 
small fish. Being native to the water they 
make no commotion but swim about freely. 
Lures that imitate them should be fished 
accordingly—steady, fast retrieves, varied 
in direction—usually under the surface. 

Our old friends the darning needles, 
devil’s needles, snake doctors, spindles or 
dragon flies—all the same fly—are an ever- 
present source of food for bass. I often 
wonder why good lures have not been 
made to imitate them. Some patterns of 
flies approximate their appearance on the 
water and are successful when handled 
correctly. 

There are two distinct types of dragon 
flies. In one the wings are widespread 
when at rest; in the other they are folded 
together above the abdomen. They are 
great feeders in both the nymph and adult 
forms, harmless to people but death to 
other insects on which they feed. Bass 
love both the nymph and adult forms. 

A couple of years ago I was fly fishing 
for bass with a friend, Charlie Krug, in 
his private lake, “No Name,” in Orange 
County, N. Y. We tried everything we had 
with very poor success. There was a large 
hatch of those beautiful big dragon flies 
with blue bodies and wings banded with 
black and light blue. Charlie went into 
the house and reappeared with an old 
broom, with which he raced about trying 
to knock down some of these flies. He 
finally handed me one, which I hooked 
onto a small fly and carefully cast out over 
some bass. Not one but three rushed for 
it immediately and I was so surprised that 
the bass stole the fly before I could strike. 
Further casting brought the same action 
with every natural fly used, once in awhile 
resulting in a fish landed. Nearly every 
strike same while the fly was resting 
quietly, that is before we had even at- 
tempted to make it move. 


HAVE found that the majority of my 
good strikes when bug or fly fishing for 
bass in lakes have come before or at the 
moment of making the first movement— 
providing I have let the lure rest long 
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enough before starting 

This seems the place 
point I emphasized in the discussions on 
“Insects and Trout.” The greatest fault 
of fly, bug and nymph fishermen—yes— 
plug casters as well—is that they 
fast, far too fast. As a rule when casting 
a bass fly or bug in still water, as in lakes, 
after it hits the water the lure should be 
left entirely alone—not made to move at 
all from three to ten seconds, even longer, 
except when using a 
handling the lure. When it is moved it 
should be for a very small distance—not 
over one or two inches at first—more as 
the retrieve continues. 

This is equally true with bugs which 
imitate the grasshopper and cricket, two 
important and extremely good bass and 
trout baits. On the water they both strive 
frantically to reach a lily pad—a stick or 
some means of support. The hopper and 
the winged form or locust are both fre- 
quent casualties in lakes and streams. Their 
actions are spasmodic kicks which send 
them about in short, jerky movements. The 
artificial grasshopper should be made to do 
likewise, the winged or locust form cast as 
any other bug, the hopper or wingless kind 
being used near grassy or weedy parts of 
the water. When cast onto a stump or 
pad and then jerked into the water, fol- 


the retrieve. 
to repeat again the 





lowed by a series of small jerks, they prove | 


exceedingly attractive to the bass, also to 
the blue-gill, sunny, perch and other sur- 
face feeders in the water—not to mention 
trout. 

The cricket is a spinner in the water, 
unable to travel very far, struggling and 
resting in turn. The artificial should be 
made to do the same as near as can 
done with a sensitive rod tip. If you are 
sure a bass is near one cast can be played 


for minutes before being completely re- 
trieved. 
EES, butterflies and moths are often 
welcomed by bass and many flies are | 


tied which represent them. There are, of 
course, many more insects on which bass 
feed and many times more kinds of arti- 
ficial fly rod lures made than there are 
bugs. Included in these one finds the 
mouse, frog and such bass food. Whatever 
the lure, figure out what it best represents 
and try to make it act as the live food 
does when in the water. If the natural 
creature swims smoothly and then rests— 
as the mouse does—retrieve the lure in that 
manner. If it swims with a series of jerks, 
like the frog, do that to your lure. 

Bass are not so terribly particular what 
they eat so long as it looks like a good 
mouthful and acts naturally. The thou- 
sands upon thousands of successful lures 


prove this. Trout can be maddeningly se- 
lective—bass rarely so. What one must 
try to discover at times is how the bass 


are feeding and what food is most evident 
—and offer them a good imitation handled 
so that it acts like the real thing. 

Experience has proved that bug and fly 
casting for bass is not very productive in 
the middle of the dav, although an occas- 
ional bass will be taken. Early morning, 
evening and night are the fruitful times. 
The reason is simple—that is when most 
nymphs, bugs and flies are active and apt 
to be on or in the water where the bass 
can find them, so that is when the bass are 
actively feeding. 

It is a greater thrill to hear than to see 
the rise of a big old sock-dolager to your 
bug just as the last glimmer of light fades 
in the west, to set the hook against his 
immovable weight and then have the 
slender bamboo rod curve and vibrate as 
he dashes off for bottom. 

Fly and bug casting for bass is rapidly 
gaining in favor—try it. 
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'BEAN’S CAMP KITS 


Outfit No. 9 (Illustrated) Nine pieces—10” Fry Pan with 
folding handle, 4 heavy aluminum cups, 4 plates, canvas 
carrying bag. Makes a package only 10” x 10” x 2%”. 
$2.35 postpaid. 
Outfit No. 22 Twenty-two pieces—Fry Pan, 4 cups, 4 com- 
partment plates, 3 qt. Coffee Pot, 4 Knives, 4 Forks, 4 
Spoons, $4.90 postpaid. 


earrying bag. 
Write for Catalog 











L. L. BEAN, 


401 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


$35 





The latest ipa im Fly pm 
THE DANDY 


Holds a good sup- 
ply of bass bugs, 
dry flies and spin- 
ners. Fits most 
any pocket. Made 
of aluminum, 
Light as a feath- 
er. Pyralin 
partitions and 
cover to eight 
compartments. 


Size 8"x4"x 
1%” 


Quting Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
_El khart, Indiana 











20-POWER TELESCOPE 
and SPOTTING SCOPE 


*10° 


The Wollensak 20-power telescope pulls 
target up close. Fine optical system shows 
every bullet mark with razor sharpness. Un- 
usually wide field of view. Great for any out- 
door use. Chromium plated brass draw-tubes. 
Durable vulcanized body. Smooth acting, 
quick focusing. At dealers or direct postpaid, 
$10.50. Money back guarantee. Made in 
America. Order now 
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Other models, 6x at $2.50 to 462 at 842.50. 
Write for nee, _Sateree, including Binoculars, 
Microscopes, etc, 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO, 
863 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


sas Coupling 2: 




















————— The Zagelmeyer Trailer 
= aS Coupling. Holds trailer 
i 7 fast. Can’t come loose. 

Easily attached without tools. Noiseless—no loose 


parts Sold by dealers or direct—$1.95. New 


|] bumper hitch, $1. Circular free. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
508 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich, 
















TO BUILD 
NEW 
SPORTSMANS if.i in Sours at home, $22. 


Boron: 
Greatest invention for Fy 


BOAT/ ing -oalling! Weighs 30 wee. Ruck 


FREE $6 Pedtient Offer. circula’ 


DEPT 0-8 | CHICAGO 

, THE WOODMAN’S PAL 
*‘Camping Tool Par Excellence’”’ 
combines sickle, axe, bush-hook, ham- 
mer. Clears camps, cuts stakes, tent poles, 
firewood and game. Approved by foresters, 
fire and game wardens, hunters and sports- 
men Rae > You too should have a Pal. 

fe—24 oz.—12” Blade—Razor Edge 
Send $4. 50 a Pal incl. safety carrying sheath 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 
105 Highland Avenue 
































Reading, Pa. 







GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
sabascund be 








Proof, Genuine Pac [Meomiia, Hand 
Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to ety ond 
off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap h 
boot i in place, and also acts as ankle pA 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 






























LANK material should be ordered long 
enough to avoid joints in a small boat 
hull. This is usually possible when the 
craft is 12 to 14 feet long, and makes the 
ideal job. Boats 16 feet in length and 
longer usually must be planked with a few 
joints or “butts” as they are called. And 
when covering sharply curved bottoms it 
is often far easier and more economical of 
material to make some of these planks in 
two or even four pieces. This will not 
weaken the hull to any extent so long as 
planks in between the butted strakes are 
full length to give strength and rigidity. 
When a number of joints must be made, 
have at least three full length or unjointed 
planks between them and do not make 
joints close together in adjacent planks. 
Scatter the joints as far apart as you can. 
Sutts are always made between frames or 
ribs, never on them like house boards are 
jointed together on the building’s stud. Set 
an oak block behind the ends of the joint 
as shown in Fig. 1 and fasten the plank 


fig. 1 Bow 
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ends securely to this block with clinch nails. 
This backing block should be slightly wider 
than the planks. Note how the ends of 
planks meet in a bevel joint, slanting back 
from the bow as shown in upper drawing 
of Fig. 1. Never butt ends squarely. Lay 
the ends on the block in marine glue and 
strips of cloth the same as when making a 
seam batten joint. 

Boat planking is often hard to procure. 
Usually the amateur builder must buy reg- 
ular inch-thick boards at his local lumber 
yard and have them planed down to the 
required thickness. Occasionally it is pos- 
sible to take inch boards to a mill and have 
them split in two pieces, making say two 
¥%-inch planks from a %-inch board. 
Planks six inches wide and less can be 
handled thus on a band saw. Few mills 
have equipment to split or resaw wider 
boards. If neither thin nor regular boards 
are available in the proper varieties of 
wood, the builder may be forced to order 
planking shipped from some boat yard. 


HERE are four general methods of 

planking boats. Carvel or smooth 
planking is the most common, also the 
most simple. It is always recommended for 
amateurs. It can be employed for all types 
of small craft and no intensive skill is re- 
quired to turn out a first class job. The 
planks are laid smooth like flooring, edge 
to edge, usually with the inside edge of 
two planks fitted closely and the outer 
edges gaping slightly to form a V-shaped 
seam. This “V” is then calked with cotton 


Planking Your Boat 
By Don Richards 


wicking and seam composition, or if the 
“V”" is a small one, with seam composition 
alone. 

Never make a boat with tight smooth 
seams. When it swells it may bulge and 
be useless. The open V takes the swelling 
of the wood and the calking material makes 
it perfectly tight under all conditions since 
the composition is elastic and does not 
harden completely. 

Sawed out or built-up frames are used 
in carvel planked boats. No moulds are 
necessary and this alone saves considerable 
work, Carvel planking should not be less 
than 3% of an inch thick in order to hold 
the calking firmly. 

Batten seam planking is the same as 
carvel, except the frames are cut out or 
notched to take a narrow batten running 
the full length of the hull and coming di- 
rectly under every seam in the planking. 
The seams fall exactly down the center of 
the batten. If fitted tightly, no calking is 
used, but the batten is prepared to make a 
watertight joint by being coated with ma- 
rine glue and a narrow strip of cloth. 
However in order to get away from the 
troubles of swelling, I prefer to make all 
batten seams slightly open and to fill them 
with composition. By using wood that is 
not perfectly dry professional boat builders 
can get away with a tight joint, but the 
amateur is not advised to try it without 
some previous experience. 

Fit your planks properly, coat the batten 
with marine glue, lay a narrow strip of 
cloth in the glue and put on the planks, 
nailing them securely to the batten with 
copper clinch nails spaced closely to- 
gether. 

Clinker or lap strake planking means that 
the edges of the planks are lapped over 
each other like the clapboards of a house. 


Fig. 2 
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Such seams shrink less than some others 
and they give rigid strength to the hull, 
but otherwise they are not advised. It is 
slow, painful work to properly fit clinker 
planking. Molds must be built first to es- 
tablish the lines of the boat. When these 
molds are fastened to the keel they must 
be faired and trued in three dimensions. 
Planks are fitted over the molds and nailed 
to each other. Particular care must be 
taken to avoid splitting the edges of the 
planks. Then molds are removed and 
steamed ribs are fitted to the inside of the 


conducted y= 
Don Richards 


hull. Calking is not necessary and thin 
planks may be used. 


UT HERE’S the rub. The top edge 

of the lower plank must be beveled so 
the next one fits snugly against it. On the 
bottom of the boat, the curve in the lines 
is less and little beveling is required. But 
around the bilge considerable skilled work 
is necessary. A cross section of properly 
joined planks will appear as “A” in Fig. 2 
If no bevel was prepared the joint would 
look like “B,” impossible of course in boat 
building. 

3ut this isn’t all. Where planks butt into 
the transom and stem, additional shaping is 
necessary for here both inside and outside 
surfaces are blended smooth and flush. You 
start about 12 inches back from stem and 
transom and begin what is known as a 
beveled rabbet. Here the plank edges will 
look something like “A”. Begin to cut 
both planks in so about six inches farther 
along they will appear as “C”. Increase 
the amount of rabbet until they lap smooth- 
ly at the transom and stem as shown in 
“D”. This rabbet is necessary at both ends 
of the boat otherwise the edges would 
need to be cut down to a sliver or sharp 
edge which is never advisable in boat hull 
construction. 

Double planking. This consists of two 
thicknesses of wood with a layer of cloth 
between or perhaps just a coat of good 
marine glue between them. Sometimes the 
inner skin is %4-inch wood, laid diagonally 
across the frames. Sometimes it is of the 
same thickness as the outside planks and 
laid lengthwise as they are, but with the 
seams spaced to come along the centers of 
the other layer. 

When thin planking is placed diagonally 
the outer planks must be shaped and fitted 
before the inner boards are nailed down 
so the outside seams will fall along the 
centers of the hull battens. Sometimes the 
entire hull is double planked, sometimes just 
the bottom. 

After the inside skin is fastened, it is 
smeared with thick white lead paint, var- 
nish or marine glue. Cloth is then 
stretched over the paint and secured with 
half-inch copper tacks. The canvas is now 
painted with more white lead, brushing it 
in well to force the material down through 
the cloth until it bonds with the paint be- 
low. This must all be done before the first 
application dries. It is doubtful if the 
advantages of double planking for small 
boats justifies the trouble and expense. For 
certain craft 16 and 20 feet long, however, 
it is often specified and used. 


Renewing Canvas Decks 


HERE are several ways to make a 

leaking deck or cabin top waterproof 
and some of them are so simple no boat- 
man need endure the aggravation these de- 
fects bring. 

An old canvas deck can be made almost 
as good as new if you are not so particular 
about appearance. Make the old surface as 
smooth as youcan. Fill up any holes with 
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pieces of canvas of the same weight to 
bring them up level, cementing them in 
pl lace with marine canvas cement. Sand 
the entire surface and give it a coat of 
canvas cement, smoothing this on with a 
trowel or straight-edge. This fills all 
porous places and the alligator cracks and 
after it is painted the old deck will be 
= and capable of giving much additional 

ear. 

 Aasthes way to handle a leaking deck or 
top is to lay another layer of lighter 
fabric over the old. This eliminates the 
rather dismal task of removing old canvas, 
paint and glue. Smooth the surface down, 
coat it with cement and lay the new cloth 
in place. Apply a thin coat of cement on 
top of the new fabric for a filler and when 
this has dried several days, give two coats 
of marine deck paint. This job will look 
and wear like a complete new one. 

Always remove mouldings, combings 
and deck hardware before laying new can- 
vas so there will be just as few breaks and 


Understanding 
By Don 


VERYONE who buys an outboard should 

understand that like a new auto it 

requires careful handling at the start 
and should be run slowly to receive the 
required amount of breaking in before 
full speed is attempted. Small outboards 
will usually be worn in sufficiently after 

first 10 gallons of gasoline has been 
consumed with the motor operating at 
around one-half throttle. After that they 
can be run full speed for long periods with- 
out the damage that may result if a new, 
stiff job is started off at full speed. 

A little more time is required to break in 
larger, more powerful models. Operate 
these for about 20 hours at reduced speed, 
rather slowly at first with gradual increases 
in revolutions as the 20 hours pass. Then 
they will be ready for speed or heavy duty 
service. A little care at the start will in- 
sure getting all the service possible from 
ye ur motor and this is considerable with the 

plendidly built and designed current jobs. 

Not a few motors are damaged by inex- 
perienced drivers when they back away 
from wharf or pier. They forget that the 
motor cannot tip up when running back- 
wards and if it should strike a solid object 
under the water it may be damaged or 
broken. Always be sure the water is suffi- 
ciently deep before you reverse an outboard. 


Tt MUCH gasoline, ie, too rich a 
mixture, gives excessive smoke in the 
nuffler and irregular firing after the mo- 
tor has run for some time at high speed. 
Too little gas gives irregular firing also 
but this is accompanied with the distinctly 
different symptoms of a lack of power and 
a tendency to backfire through the car- 
buretor. Obviously some little care to get 
the carburetor set correctly will be amply 
repaid with the maximum of satisfactory 
performance. 

Shut your motor off immediately a shear 
pin breaks. Never operate an outboard or 
let it run after the pin is severed. If you 
do, no water will be forced through the 
cooling system and the motor will overheat. 

The best outboard motor will corrode 
and tarnish to a certain extent when it is 
used in salt water. The only way possible 
for the operator to keep this tarnishing to 
a minimum is to use unceasing care. Al- 
ways remove the motor from the boat when 
it is not in use. Don’t let it hang in salt 
water. Flush out the cooling system with 
a hose or hydrant, running fresh water 
into the water intake until it flows freely 
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joints as possible in the fabric. Fit the 
cloth to the area to be covered and tack 
one edge with copper tacks. Roll the 
canvas back and lay down a good coat of 
marine canvas cement. Stretch canvas 
over this, treading or rolling it down to 
assure a good bond and tack the remaining 
edges. On very fine jobs some boatmen 
burn off the fuzz of the new cloth with a 
blowtorch before painting or filling it. 
Then fill with more cement and paint. Let 
the under cement dry before you apply the 
filler coat. Be sure to use plenty of cement 
under the canvas where it will be punc- 
tured by screws that hold mouldings or 
hardware. 

Where the deck area is rather large, do 
it in sections. After rolling back the can- 
vas, spread about two square yards of sur- 
face with cement and roll the canvas onto 
it, smoothing from the center to the edg« 
with hands or block of wood to remove 
wrinkles and force canvas into cement. 
Tack as you go.—D. R. 


Your Outboard 


Richards 


from the outlet. 


posits of salt. 


This will remove any de- 
Rinse exterior of the motor 
thoroughly with fresh water. Wipe it dr 
with a cloth and then go over all the brig 
parts with an oiled cloth, especially if th 
motor will be stored and unused for 
week or two. 

Remember that salt water acts on your 
motor like old-fashioned ammunition worked 
on a gun’s bore. Prompt attention is the 
only way to prevent excessive rust and 
tarnish. 


w= THE same motor is used on 
'Y boats of different design and type or 
on one boat intended for speed and thet 
on another carrying a heavy load, two dif- 
ferent propellers are required and should 
be changed on the motor when you chang 
boats. A _ high-pitched wheel is recom- 
mended for speed work—a _ low-pitched 
wheel for pushing heavy loads. Pitch con- 
trols the speed of your boat and the per- 
formance of the motor. A propeller re- 
volving in water operates like a screw ad- 
vancing through the threads of a nut. The 
angle at which the threads of the screw 
are cut determines the distance it advances 
into the nut in one revolution. When a 
screw advances — a nut, one revolu- 
tion moves it forward a distance equal t 
the pitch of the screw. 

So in marine motors, the angle of the 
propeller blades determines the distance it 
will advance through the water in one com- 
plete revolution. A _ propeller having a 
pitch of 8 inches would advance exactly 8 
inches with one revolution, providing it 
operated in some solid substance that elim- 
inated slip. Since water is not a solid, 
some slip always is present, but the correct 
propeller will reduce slip to a minimum. It 
permits the motor to turn up its correct 
number of R. P. M. and to push the weight 
and design of boat for which it is built with 
maximum efficiency. 

If the propeller is of too high a pitch, 
its greater angle takes such a deep bite as 
it turns that the water resistance thus set 
up slows down the speed of the motor t 
less R. P. M. than its maximum rated 
operating efficiency. In other words the 
motor is not able to turn the wheel fast 
enough to perform well. 

Propellers with too low a pitch take a 
shallow bite in the water. They encounter 
less resistance, hence turn too fast and per- 
mit the motor to race dangerously. Re- 
member slow, heavy boats require low 
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Are combined in 


JOHNSON 
SFA-HORSES 


and in 
JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 


ALONE! 


HE only outboard motors in the 
world that give you both Under- 
water Exhaust and Instant Full Pivot 
Reverse are Johnson’s famous Alter- 
nate Firing Twins, Models A and K,. 
These are the motors that first 
brought real smoothness to outboard 
motoring. The exceptionally smooth 
pe -rformance of Johnson’s Alternate 
Firing Twins has been attained onl 
through years of experience in build- 
ing this type of motor. 


Feature for feature, price for price, 
these motors present one of the great- 
est outboard values in the history of 
the industry. Before buying, compare, 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
| 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill, 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Can. 
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#.0.b. factory 
(Prices Subject 
to Change) 


EASY TIME 
PAYMENTS 


+ 
Send for the 1934 SEA- 
HORSE Handy Chart 
and a copy of the in- 
teresting booklet on 
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INVITING! ISN’T IT? 





New 24-ft. Chris-Craft Utility Cruiser— 
a great all-purpose boat with sleeping 
accommodations for 2. Price complete, 
$1390. Also 24 other models and types of 
utility boats, fast runabouts and cruisers 
priced from $495, complete. Order now! 
Enjoy your boat this yearand yearstocome. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory 

CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
2508 DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 

rare ~l 
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Boat Builders Since 1881. Over 32,000 boats on 
the market today. Boats for all purposes. 
Send for circulars. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, 
WEST DE PERE, WISC. 















THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG. O10 
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Natural History—Animals 
By Geo. Jennison 






el An _ illustrated 
eR ak wisTOn “Who's Who 
NIMAaLs of the animal 


‘ 





world. A beau- 
tiful and au- 
thoritative book 
on all the an- 
imals of the 
world, with 16 
| full page illus- 
j trations, in 
color, and over 
— 300 black and 
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pitch, light fast boats require higher pitch. 
No motor will operate satisfactorily if the 


wrong propeller is used. It is just like try- 
ing to use the wrong gear in climbing a 
long hill with a heavily loaded truck. 

Here are some precautions for first-day- 
of-the-season use. It is advisable to tighten 
all screws two or three times after the 
motor has been run the first day. Particu- 
larly look at the screws that hold the out- 
board to boat’s transom. Do not leave the 
boat in the water too long after the first 
trip. The hull may suffer strained joints if 
you do. 


Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





Tips on Towing Boats 


HEN towing another boat to the 

fishing waters, the towed craft will 
sometimes take a zig-zag path and appear 
at times to be on the verge of capsizing. 
To correct this, shift the load in towed 
boat towards the stern and lighten the 
bow. If passengers are riding in the boat, 
move them back and the bow will rise, 
making the craft “heel” in a finished man- 
ner. 

If an empty towed boat acts cranky, 
load stone ballast in the stern. If your out- 
board motor stops or is stopped and started 
again while another craft is being towed, 
be careful the line connecting the boats has 
not slackened enough to foul the propeller 
when you start on.—Homer Bow, Ohio. 

An Emergency Oar 
OMETIMES you will find need of an 
oar and will have no board to make one. 
Here is a solution of your problem. Find 


a long, strong, forked sapling or limb with 
the two forks about equal in size and as 








symmetrical as possible. Pull the ends of 
the forks together and tie securely. Tie 
in two or three braces between the ends 
and the crotch. Get a piece of heavy can- 
vas from your duffel and wrap it around 
your frame. It will serve the purpose until 
something better can be procured—Biddle 
Walker. 


Two Good Tips to Boatmen 

O MAKE a leaking boat self-baling, 

bore a half-inch hole through the stern 
at the bottom and plug with a cork. After 
the boat has started to plane, pull the cork 
and water is drawn off through the hole. 

When a motor suddenly runs rough or 
churns the water, suspect a fouled pro- 
peller. To clear it with no delay of throt- 
tling down, tilt the motor until the wheel 
is clear of the water for a few seconds. 
This throws the trash off.—Wm. L. Sim- 
mons, Calif. 


Steering Lever for Bass Casters 


T SEEMS to be the custom at Elephant 
Butte Dam to cast plugs for bass 


with an outboard throttled clear down. 
In order to steer the boat while casting 
fishermen tie a 2™%-foot section of broom 


handle to the steering control of the motor. 
This extension is held between the knees 
of the standing fisherman and after some 
practice one can steer quite easily without 
touching the control with his hands.—Wal- 
ter J. Brooks, N. M. 


A Boat-Locking Chain 

F YOU WANT to lock up your small 

boat when camping get two pieces of 
chain and join them together with an open 
repair link which is pressed together. Then 
if you should lose or misplace the key to 
your padlock, you can separate the chain 
at this repair link and save hack-sawing it 
through. The link will be unnoticed by the 
casual eye—Frank Yoakum, W. Va. 


Fouling Plugs 


OTOR plugs may become fouled either 

in starting or in operating the out- 
board and when this happens regularly, 
check the following points. One’s first sus- 
picion of course is the use of the wrong 
type of plugs. Be sure your equipment 
coincides exactly with the manufacturer's 
specifications, not only for the type of 
motor you use, but for the type of service 
you expect from and give it. Frequently 
plugs will be of too cold a type, not capable 
of burning themselves clean of fuel and oil. 
The remedy then is a hotter plug. 

On rare occasions leaking water tubes 
in the driveshaft casing create an accumula- 
tion of water in the casing which creeps 
up the shaft and through the bottom journal 
bearing into the crankcase. This can be 
checked by removing drain plug in the low- 
er end of the casing and noting the amount 
of water that has accumulated. Remove 
one of the spark plugs too, the lower plug 
if motor is a four-cylinder job, and jar it 
gently on the palm of the hand watching 
for a small drop of water. 

A third condition which causes fouling 
is the presence of water in the cylinders 
or cylinder heads. Remove the cylinders 
and test for leaks under pressure. This 
will necessitate the services of a properly 
equipped shop.—D. R. 


Power Boat Propellers 
ROPELLERS are classified by the di- 


mensions of diameter and pitch. The 
diameter of a propeller is the actual diam- 
eter of the circle cut by the ends of its 
blades. Pitch is the space or distance a 
propeller would actually advance in one 
revolution if it were turning in some solid 
material. 

You cannot get the utmost in speed or 
power from a boat unless the propeller is 
correctly dimensioned for the engine. The 
most accurate way to obtain a correct 
propeller fit is to submit full data of boat 
length, approximate weight, engine power, 
number of revolutions, speed desired, type 
of work to be done—meaning speed, utility 
or heavy duty—to the manufacturer of the 
engine you use. His engineering depart- 
ment will be able to advise you the exact 
diameter and pitch of a suitable wheel. 

A propeller must be perfectly balanced 
and the shaft hole must be bored absolutely 
true, or excessive vibration and strain will 
ensue. This is an unanswerable argument 
against cheap, poorly constructed wheels. 
If a propeller is sprung or bent by accident, 
have it straightened by an expert who 
specializes in this work. Or if this is im- 
possible and your motor turns up consider- 
able speed in revolutions, discard the wheel. 
You will save in the end, for a bent or 
sprung wheel causes destructive vibration 
which may loosen engine fastenings or even 
cause the boat to shake herself to pieces if 
lightly built—D. R. 
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EGARDING $s shot 
fowl, there always two 
schools of thought, if that is a 

tae term. One has held consistently to 

big shot, the other to small. The same dif- 

ferences of opinion held when I was a 

youngster, and I knew one duck shooter 

who compromised by mixing his shot, from 
7s to 3s, so that he could catch the birds 
coming or going. He held stoutly to his 
mixed shot, carrying them all mixed up 
in his shot pouch. When I came on deck 
with a breech-loading 10 everybody said 
shoot 3s or 4s. Fred Kimble was having 
his influence in those days, and he used 

No. 3 shot. Most people with ordinary 

guns shot No. 4. I tried ’em both, and 

discarded both eventually. 

The processes of reasoning governing the 
two schools are not hard to see. The big- 
shot people maintain that a size of shot 
should be used that will kill when they hit; 
no matter what the size of the gun. They 
either kill or miss clean, and big-shot men 
do not seem to mind the missing. On the 
other side is the man who is bent on hit- 
ting when he knows his hold is true. Just 
the minute he discovers that on a perfect 
hold, within the range he thinks he ought 
to kill, that his charge has flared ail 
around the bird and never touched it, he 
swears off on the big shot. 

In England Henry Sharp is a great be- 
liever in AA mold shot—a sort of small 
buckshot running about 34 pellets to the 
ounce—for goose shooting at very long 
range, even in 12 bores. Of course those 
big shot will kill a goose at 100 yards if 
the fowl happens to be hit just right, just 
as I have known men in this country to 
kill geese from a flock with buckshot en- 
tirely beyond shotgun range. The other 
side is that at 80 yards, where the big shot 
should come into the play, patterns taken 
with such shot will show holes that a cow 
could jump through. Even at 40 yards a 
goose might be missed clean, though the 
lead were exactly right. 





M* FRIEND Roy Riggs is a great 
believer in No. 4 shot for all gauges, 
even a .410. He is having trouble to per- 
suade me. Long ago, with the 10 bore 
mentioned, a gun that would now be 
termed a modified choke, in a day when 
I had plenty of ducks to shoot at, with lit- 
tle skill as a wing shot, I’d try ’em on the 
water. On single birds sitting, at from 40 
to 50 yards, all too often I’d see my No. 4s 
strike all about the bird and he would fly 
away. At 50 yards the chances were two 
to one against hitting. Therefore I went 
to No. 5 shot and sometimes to 6s, either 
size being about sure to hit a bird at 50 
yards. 

We can accept 50 yards as a good max- 
imum range to adopt mentally, that is if 
we resolve not to take a shot that appears 
beyond 50 yards we will get value for the 
holding, knowing that hitting is then en- 
tirely up to us. This applies to any 12 
bore gun, throwing a 75 per cent pattern, 
using 114 ounces of shot. We are not men- 
tioning magnums, as most gunners do not 
Haxing fixed the distance, if we 


own one, 








con dutted by 


~ Capt. Chas.Askins 


No. 7 Shot for Ducks 
By Chas. Askins 


have, then what size of shot should we 
use? No. 4 shot is the largest size in com- 
mon use, and in the gun we have in mind 
4s will miss a third of the time. Sure, I 
know that the big shot will go on and kill 
sometimes at 65 yards, but the man who 
is consistently missing at 50 yards will 
soon be all at sea as to his lead, and if he 
had a load that would kill at 100 yards he 
couldn’t use it. It might be wise not to 
tolerate a shot size that will or might miss 
a single duck at 50 yards. That means 
No. 5 shot, not larger and maybe smaller, 
depending on how the gun handles 5s. If 
5s are not patterning close enough, then go 
to 6s. Keep in mind this is for a full choked 
12 bore gun with 1% ounces of shot. 


Now if we are right on the basis of a 12 
bore full choke with progressive powder 
loads of 1% ounces, how about all the guns 
that are modified, and how about all 
gauges smaller than 12? Is anything to be 
gained by reducing the shot size below 6s? 
In the old days, previous to the admission 
of Oklahoma to statehood, two market 
hunters were at work on the Cimarron 
River. Ducks were there by the thousand 
and they used to send out a wagon load 
every two or three days. On occasion 
they ran out of No. 6 shot which they had 
been shooting, and could get only 7%. 
After shooting a case of these they sub- 
sequently used this size of shot, declaring 
them just as good as 6s. However I have 
gone into their blind to watch them, to find 
that they wouldn’t take a duck beyond 35 
yards, except canvasbacks and redheads, 
which indicated that they wouldn’t decoy. 


New HOW far will 71% shot kill ducks 
anyhow? It is my experience that this 
size of shot will kill every duck covered 
up to at least 40 yards, usually up to 45 


yards, kill him right there, all crumpled up, 
dead in the air. Big shot are not so deadly 


and a duck will frequently come down 
with head up, though he will die very 
quickly. Well, then, why not use 7% shot 


for duck shooting? The trouble with such 
small shot is that when they quit they 
quit right there, and a few yards beyond 
their range it is just no use at all—might 
as well shoot salt. I’d put the outside 
range for 7% at 45 yards. 

A little reminder as to shot sizes and 
the number of pellets in an ounce might be 
worth while here. No. 4 shot runs about 
136 to the ounce in chilled shot, though a 
smaller and better size No. 4 runs 146 to 
the ounce. No. 5 usually contains 175 pel- 
lets to the ounce, 6s 224, down to 246, No. 
7 shot 295, No. 71%4, 345. Now comes the 
question—if 6s are not patterning densely 
enough at 50 yards to insure a kill, is 
there any other size that would afford suf- 
ficient density of pattern, and at the same 
time retain enough striking energy to kill 
at 50 yards? The answer probably is not 
714 but 7. 

No. 7 shot, running ordinarily about 300 






pellets to the ounce, will pattern as many 
shot or close to it in a 30-inch circle at 40 
yards as there are shot in a load of 6s. Not 
many of us have a chance to try out 7s. 
Capt. Crossman says this size has an 
especial affinity for a 20 bore gun. Might 
also have an affinity for any gun shooting 
no more than 1 ounce of shot. Will 7s 
strike hard enough to kill at 50 yards? 
Without complicating this short article 
with figures, I believe that No. 7 shot will 
kill ducks well at 50 yards. In the old 
days, when live bird shooting was _per- 
mitted, No. 7 shot was commonly used. I 
have seen many a pigeon killed beyond 50 
yards. Probably a pigeon is just about as 
hard to kill as a duck, certainly as hard as 
a pheasant. All of which we can accept or 
doubt as we like. Certainly I wouldn't 
advise 7s instead of 6s in a full choked 
12 bore gun with 1% ounces of shot, but 
when the load is reduced to an ounce or a 
little more, even 1% ounces I am not so 
sure about it. When we have to shoot an 
improved cylinder 12 or a modified choke 
in anything smaller than 12, I’d hate to 
bet that more execution and cleaner killing 
wouldn't be done with No. 7 shot instead 
of any shot larger. Anyway, I am going 
to try an ounce of No. 7 shot in a 20 bore 
myself, whether it works or not. Of course 
the point would be settled more quickly if 
others would do the same thing and write 
me about it. 


Lead-Smoothing a Shotgun 


M. HOLROYD, of Canada, has writ- 
ten me concerning breaking in a shot- 
gun. Since Mr. Holroyd’s own stuff can- 
not appear I am giving the substance of it 
as briefly as possible, with apologies for 
stealing his thunder. 

Mr. Holroyd says that every shotgun as 
it comes from the factory shows tool marks 
which are very much in evidence if ex- 
amined under a microscope. These tool 
marks, either of boring or polishing, are 
due to the circular movement of all tools 
used. In eliminating these marks, which 
must be done before the gun will shoot up 
to what the bore, load, and choke would 
varrant, one of two methods must be em- 
ployed. The reason is that the shot must 
travel across these tool marks, not with 
them, with a consequent tendency to scrape 
lead off the pellets in contact with the 
bore. One method is by draw-boring, 
which Mr. Holroyd describes as a long 
and costly process. The other method 
which concerns us here is by lead-smooth- 
ing or shot-smoothing. 

Mr. Holroyd says that every shotgun be- 
fore it reaches maximum efficiency in pat- 
terning, particularly in evenness of shot 
distribution, must have at least 100 shots 
fired through it. The shot themselves are 
going to do part of the smoothing by filling 
up the minute rings left in the steel by the 
boring and other tools. Sometimes a great 
many more than 100 shots must pass 
through the bore, and it may require 500 
before maximum patterns are obtained, 





54 
with no leading. However, it must not be 
assumed that “:e process is as simple as 
just taking the gun out and driving so 
many loads through it. 

The Holroyd method is to fire about 20 
shots, then put in 10 or 15 minutes in re- 
moving every vestige of the lead that will 
have accumulated in the bore. In doing 
this a Tomlinson cleaner is used. This 
Tomlinson cleaner takes a patch of brass 
wire gauze which fits smoothly over the 
cleaner. In doing the job one patch after 
another may be worn out but as the bar- 
rel smooths there will be less tendency to 
wear out the patch. I said the bore is 
partly smoothed by lead, but only partly. 
Brass itself is a mild abrasive, a far finer 
abrasive than powdered emery. If nothing 
else were done with the barrel except to 
smooth it out with this brass cloth, that 
would help a lot. However, it is a com- 
bination of lead-smoothing and brass- 
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smoothing that really does the trick. 

Once this work has been carried to a 
conclusion all factory tooi marks will have 
vanished, according to Mr. Holroyd. The 
interior of the barrel wiil now have a 


mirror-like polish. Practically no leading 
will take place even though a large number 
of shots be fired. Patterns that may have 
been patchy are now evened up, with no 
holes left through which a bird might es- 
cape. The gun becomes a far better shoot- 
ing weapon than it was when new from 
the factory. 

Let me add that it is not full choked 
guns which need smoothing up so much as 
the modified bores, modified all the way 
down to plain cylinders. The most dif- 
ficult gun to bore and not show patchiness 
in the pattern is the cylinder, giving less 
and less trouble as some choke is run in, 
up to quarter choke—where patterns should 
be excellent —C. A. 


Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 24 


HEN A MAN takes up skeet he is 
Wiitely to get the idea that the range 

at which the targets are broken is 
very short. He sees a diagram of a skeet 
field or a field itself and notes that it is 
only 20 yards from station 4 to station 8, 
and then he hears or reads that the “aver- 
age” distance at which targets are broken 
is about 20 to 22 yards, and that therefore 
a wide open gun is required. 

Taking the “average” distance in skeet 
and then ordering a gun bored to fit that 
average distance would be about as sensible 
as ordering a suit of clothes to fit the 
“average” temperature in New York where 
the thermometer registers zero in winter 
and 100 degrees in summer. The average 
temperature might be 50 degrees, but there 
are times when a man would be wearing 
too many clothes or too light a covering 
for comfort if his garments were suited to 
the average rather than the extremes in 
temperature. What we must consider in a 
skeet gun is not the average distance at 
which the targets are broken, but the ex- 
treme short and long ranges for the various 
shots as we take them. 

Leaving out the two shots at station 8, 
which are at distances of only three to five 
or six yards, depending upon the speed of 
the shooter, we find that a very fast shot 
can take his outgoing birds at about 22 
yards, but the incomers of the doubles will 
be at less than 15 yards, or probably not 
more than 12 yards. This shows the fallacy 
of attempting to have a gun that is bored 
to give the correct spread for the “average” 
distance. 

When we consider the man who is not a 
very fast gun pointer we find a condition 
that makes it still more ‘improbable that 
a gun can be bored for the “average” dis- 
tance. While the fast shooter can take his 
outgoers about over station 8, or at a dis- 
tance of 22 yards, the slower shooter will 
allow those targets to get out close to 30 
yards or more when he is shooting from 
stations 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7, and the incom- 
ers of his doubles will not be more than 10 
yards from his gun. If he allows the out- 
goers of the singles to reach a distance of 
30 yards or more, he will also be slow on 
the incoming singles, so instead of taking 
these shots at an “average” distance of 22 
yards, he will be firing at ranges less than 
15 yards, especially at stations 1, 2, 6 and 7. 


HAVE watched quite a number of skeet 
shooters who allow the outgoers to get 
anywhere from five to 10 yards, or more, 


beyond station 8, and these shooters wait 
just as long on the incomers, so their 
extreme ranges would be around 10 to 12 
yards for the incomers and 30 yards or 
more for the outgoers, and such men should 
have double guns with one barrel bored 
about modified for the outgoers, and plain 
cylinder for the incomers if they want to 
get the best possible boring for their style 
of shooting. 

The fast gun pointer who can get his out- 
goers about over station No. 8 can use a 
12 gauge gun with very little choke, but if 
he goes to extremes in opening the bore 
he will lose targets at which he points cor- 
rectly unless he uses special shells with a 
hatful of No. 10 shot. A plain cylinder 
bore, even in the hands of a fast shot, is 
about as useless on a skeet field as it is 
in game covers, for the patterns thrown 
by such guns are usually very patchy, and 
they often contain “holes” right in the cen- 
ter of the pattern. The incomers of the 
doubles, the incoming singles at stations 1, 
2, 6 and 7, and the two targets at station 
8 can be broken well enough with a cylin- 
der bored barrel, but that type of boring 
certainly will not work well on outgoers 
and crossing shots. 

We hear of this or that fellow recom- 
mending a plain cylinder or a gun open 
more than cylinder for skeet, but about the 
only person who would suggest such bor- 
ing is the chap who has not shot skeet very 
much. Even the fast shooter who can 
break his outgoing and crossing targets 
over station 8, or at a distance of 22 yards, 
could not, with standard loads, break skeet 
targets as well with a cylinder bored gun 
as he could with a gun that has at least a 
few thousandths of an inch constriction in 
the barrel, and the man who is at all slow 
in his gun pointing might just as well 
throw handfuls of sand at the outgoing tar- 
gets as to attempt to break them with a 
plain cylinder bored gun. He might break 
a few targets occasionally, but his scores 
will be consistently low. 

To get the most effective gun for skeet 
the shooter should determine the distance 
at which he breaks his outgoing targets. 
This may be anywhere from 22 to 30 yards 
or more, depending upon his shooting speed. 
When he learns the distance at’ which he 
breaks those targets, he should have his 
gun bored to give him the maximum spread 
with sufficient density of pattern at that 
distance. In a 12 gauge with 1% ounces of 
No. 9 shot, the spread, if the distribution 
of pellets is very even, may run up to about 


28 to 30 inches. If the gun is a 16 gauge 
and one ounce of No. 9 shot is used, the 
spread will have to be a few inches less, 
or not more than 25 inches, and the 20 
gauge, with the 7%-ounce shot load, can 
spread up to 21 or 22 inches. Some of the 
pellets may go outside, but there should be 
at least 80 per cent of the load in the sizes 
of circles named for the different gauges 


pO NoT claim that no targets can be 

broken with standard loads and larger 
spreads than I have set down, but I know 
that with more spread there are going to 
be “holes” in the pattern through which 
targets will pass, for an edgewise skeet 
target, such as those one gets at stations 
3, 4 and 5, and sometimes at 2, 6 and 7, is 
a very small mark with an area of not 
more than four or five square inches of 
surface facing the shooter. 

If a skeet shooter thinks that a cylinder 
bored gun is what he wants, 1 would sug- 
gest to him that he pattern the gun at the 
distance at which he breaks his outgoing 
targets, then cut out of.a piece of cardboard 
a strip about one inch wide and four inches 
long and notice how many places in the 
pattern he can lay that piece of paper wih 
out touching a pellet mark. This will show 
plainly enough that he can miss targets at 
which he points correctly if his pattern is 
spread all over an acre lot. 

If the spread is too wide, the shooter 
might occasionally “scratch” a target with 
the outside edge of the pattern, but even- 
tually he will notice that some targets go 
sailing peacefully on their way even though 
he thought he was holding “right,” and 
when that occurs he will begin to lose con- 
fidence in his gun, and without confidence 
his scores will never be good. 


What Size Shot to Use 
By Chas. Askins 


“THs appears to be another subject that 
won't down. In a late issue of the 
“British Shooting Times” Henry Sharp 
gives the best sizes of shot for shooting 
gray geese as either BBB or AA. BBB in 
English sizes runs 60 pellets to the ounce, 
and AA 40 pellets to the ounce. The gray 

goose is just a little smaller than the Can- 

ada goose, and Mr. Sharp was in search of 
a shot size that would be uniformly ef- 

fective in a 12 bore gun at 60 yards. 

Now all I know is that the first thing to 
be kept in mind is to have a size of shot 
or number of pellets in the load as will in- 
sure such a density of pattern that it must 
hit the target at the maximum distance the 
shooter intends to fire. I haven’t much 
patience with flock shooting or accidental 
killing with big shot beyond the distance 
where the pattern is certain to strike a 
single. After that, and only of less im- 
portance than pattern, is the very largest 
size of shot that will insure the pattern. 
If BB shot won’t insure hitting the mark, 
then go to something smaller, but not any 
smaller than is absolutely essential to in- 
sure a hit with three pellets—one pellet 
with a size of shot less than buckshot will 
not insure a kill. Either too open a pat- 
tern or too small a shot curtails range, and 
we can’t get away from that. I knew one 
man who killed a goose by breaking a wing 
at 100 yards, when his mates emptied their 
guns and couldn’t faze that flock of geese. 
Thereafter he fired at geese with buck- 
shot, no matter how high and wide they 
might be, and never struck another goose— 
all essential foolishness. 

All this means that if you have a gun 
which will pattern densely enough to in- 
sure three hits at 60 yards such being 
your maximum range) with BB shot, then 
that is your size to shoot at geese. If the 
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we gun will not do this, and that can best be | 

the " tested at a broad sheet of paper at the dis- * S 
— a then go to a smaller size of shot. If | Ou 

“On ur gun lacks density of pattern. with the | 


be Bs then go to No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3. No. 

the 3 shot is the smallest size that should be 
= ired at big geese, but No. 3 shot will 
: kill geese up to 50 yards and it is better | 
me to hit them with 3s than to miss them with | 
i ; 2s. In all open bored 12s and perhaps in 

all bores smaller than 12s, No. 3 shot will 

do about as much execution as No. 2, 

though the latter is the correct size for 

geese, iN a goose gun. 
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1—Buy the most interesting double 
gun on the market—a Winchester 


~ Model 21. 


a TH principle of the largest shot which 

' will pattern densely enough applies all | 
1e way down. No. 5 shot is probably the 
st size for big ducks in a 12 bore gun, 

ut for many guns, and maybe the majority 

f guns, No. 6 shot do better, because they 

make a more dense pattern. For this rea- 


tl 
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/ 2—Spend less and get more for 


LONG RUN WORLD'S RECORDS FOR SKEET 


HOLDER THROUGH 1933 OF 12, 16 and 20 GAUGE 


EB See reer | 

4 Sc in eel ch to 80 yards. "in the arm i 
SS vay, if yout ame patterus cubdly onengh vice and satisfaction. 

he with No. 7% shot for dove and quail shoot- 

oA ins weapon is t00 open for 736, then use 8 3—Sell yourself . . . and in 
ett Be fo lege, es, tone P doing so be guided by the 
er ee a eek, ™ _— ~ al most vital inside informa- 
“ bia si gf yo tag the big : — Ce abd Bu “f tion on modern methods 
Magnum 10 bore, throwing two ounces of W TNC a STER in building double shot- 


shot. The only shells I had left were some 
d loaded with BBs. I fired at eight crows 
- with the big shot and killed one, this one lhe wWwnerz of 
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The Ups and Downs of the .22 Long Rifle 
By Charles J. Beise 


YOTHING may seem more remote to 

| the average hunter in rifle shooting 

than Newton’s law of gravitation, 

yet because the force of gravity is ever 

present and affects a moving projectile the 

same as a stationary object, perchance a 
few suggestions will not be amiss. 

Trajectory is the curved path of the bul- 
let from the gun to the target which is the 
result of gravity plus air resistance. 

A practical application is this: using the 
Hi-Speed or Super-X .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge in a gun zeroed at 75 yards, the bul- 
let will fall about 2 inches low at 90 yards 
and about 4 inches low at 100 yards. Prac- 
tically speaking, this would not be a factor 
in hunting if one knew exactly the distance 
his target was from the gun when he at- 
tempted a kill, but when in the field, what 
may appear to one man to be a distance of 
100 yards and to another to be 90 yards, 
is the very factor that will cause one man 
to score a hit and the other to register a 
miss, though both are equally good shots. 
When one considers that the vital area on 
small game is a three-inch circle or less, 
the man who held a 100-yard sighting ona 
prairie dog 90 yards away, using a rifle 
sighted at 75 yards, will probably miss the 
dog entirely unless it is sitting erect, and 
in that event only a crippled and suffering 
animal is the result. This illustrates the 
importance of being able to judge distance 
correctly. Yet even though you are fairly 
efficient at estimating distance, a sight set- 
ting that will allow you to make an error 
in your calculation and still score a hit is, 
of course, the one to be desired. 

For general shooting purposes a sight 
zero of 75 yards will be found to be the 
best. Between the gun and 75 yards the 
bullet will not rise over one inch above the 
line of sight and at 85 yards the bullet will 
drop about one inch low. Hence, by hold- 
ing on X in Figure 1 at any range from 10 





Figure 1 


Squirrel, 3 inches high, chest to shoulder. 

Sighted for 75 yards, aim taken at point 

X. Circle 1, where bullets will hit at 40 

yards; circle 2, where bullets will hit at 
85 yards 


to 85 yards, a hit is scored; but this is not 
an all-purpose sight setting. Thus if the 
squirrel happens to be 100 yards away and 
you think it is not over 80 yards, a miss 
will result; but assume you realize the 
distance is 100 yards and your gun is set 
for 75 yards, so you decide to hold over 
about 4 inches. At this distance a gold 
bead or post front sight will generally com- 


pletely cover your target and the result is 
blind or guess shooting. Even though the 
sight does not cover your target, it is so 
difficult to estimate 4 inches at 100 yards 
that the average man will register a miss, 
hence if you would shoot at a squirrel 100 
yards away, it is best to have a good rear 
sight for which you know the 100-yard 
setting. 


Woodchuck 
standing 14 
inches high. 
Sighted for 75 
yards, aim 
taken at point 
X Circle I, 
where bullets 
will hit at 40 
yards; circle 2, 
where they 
will hit at 85 
yards,and cir- 
cle 3 where 
they will hit 
at 100 yards 





Figure 2 


(~* COURSE the size of the game shot 
at is another most important element 
to consider. Thus as explained above, to 
shoot at a squirrel with a 75-yard sight 
setting when 100 yards away and to aim at 
point X, would result in a miss, but the 
same holding on a woodchuck at 100 yards 
would score a hit—though not a vital one. 
At any distance from 1 to 85 yards by 
holding on X as in Figure 2, a hit is made, 
and although group “3” is a hit on the 
‘chuck, it is a miss on the squirrel. 

One more interesting point in Figure 
2 is the comparative sizes of the groups at 
40, 85 and 100 yards. It is not the purpose 
of this article to discuss the horizontal 
factor in rifle shooting. Suffice it to say 
that 10 shots fired from a machine rest 
at a distance of 100 yards will cover an 
area from 1% inches in the best of guns to 
about 3 inches in the average commercial 
rifle. Thus no man can tell whether his 
shot will hit the middle of the circle or the 
edge of the circle—and it may be the dif- 
ference between a dead chuck and one very 
much alive. The consoling factor in groups 
is that most of them, say six out of ten 
shots, will be grouped very close to center 
and the remaining four are what account 
for the grey hairs in a target rifleman. 

The prairie dog is the ’chuck of the West 
and no one need tell him who has hunted 
them how a twitching tail at one side of 
the mound and a bobbing head at the other 
sorely tests the patience and pocketbook 
of the rifleman. Fig. 3 represents a dog 
nine inches high. The 75-yard sight set- 
ting is the most effective one for this type 
of shooting. Remember that prairie dogs 
are hard to kill and if a shot is taken at 
100 yards a crippled and suffering dog re- 
sults. So be humane about your sport and 
if you can’t place a vital hit, pass the 
chance up—there will be more dogs within 
range later on. 

A factor to be considered in ‘shooting 
prairie dogs is their trait of sitting erect. 
This is most important as may be seen by 
a comparison of illustrations 1 and 3. A 
shot at a prairie dog in the position of the 
squirrel in Fig. 1 taken at 95 yards with a 


75-yard sight setting results in a miss; a 
shot at a dog the size of the squirrel the 
same distance away, with the same sight 
setting in the position of Fig. 3 results in 
a hit—reason: the vertical area on which 
a hit may be made is much greater in Fig. 
3 than in Fig. 1. 


F one wants to shoot at game over 90 

yards away, he should aim as high as 
possible on the target, and yet not cover 
it with the front sight so as to obscure the 
target. Fig. 4 illustrates a correct hold on 
a prairie dog or ’chuck at a distance of 90 
yards or more. Only the tip of the head 
appears above the front sight, yet the ob- 
ject is still visible. Using the 75-yard sight 
setting the bullet will drop 2 inches low at 
90 yards and about 4 inches low at 100 
yards. Although your post or bead sight 
may appear very thin to you, the Fig. 4 
illustrates how such sights ys of an inch 
wide will cover most of the target shot at. 

What has been said with reference to 
covering the object by the sight in an at- 
tempt to hold over with iron sights is not 
true to the same extent with holding under, 
namely a shot taken at 40 yards with a 75- 
yard sighting. In the latter case the diffi- 
culty of obstructing the vision is not pres- 
ent. The game can still be seen and shot 
at. Remember that close to your gun, say 
at 12 feet, the bullet will shoot below your 
line of sight, a short ways beyond that it 
intersects the line of sight and thereafter 
will be above the line of sight up to the 
zero point of aim, and beyond that the drop 
is much sharper than the angle of rise be- 
fore the zero mark. Using the 75-yard 
sight setting the bullet will not be more 
than one inch above the line of sight at 
any place from 10 to 75 yards, yet to say 
it will drop but one inch in the next 75 
yards is obviously false as is at once ap- 
parent to any experienced rifleman. The 
bullet will drop about 2 inches at 90 yards, 
4 inches at 100 yards, and thereafter the 
angle of fall is so great, that shots beyond 
that range are impractical. This is due to 
the decrease in velocity caused by air re- 
sistance. 


HE sighting of a .22 for 100 yards is 

another important sight setting, for be- 
yond 90 yards and up to 125 yards one has 
the opportunity to make many kills. It is 
within this range that a good rifleman will 
score his hits and a fair rifleman will miss 
most game. If your rifle is zeroed for 100 
yards, it will shoot about 3 inches above 
the point of aim at 60 yards. At 80 yards 
the bullets will strike 134 inches above the 
mark, striking to center at 100 yards the 
bullet then drops 2 inches below the mark 
at 110 yards, and at 125 yards it is 5 inches 
below the mark. Thus within a distance of 


Prairie dog 
standing 9 
inches high. 
Sighted for 75 
yards, aim 
taken at point 
X. Circle 1, 
where bullets 
will hit at 40 
yards; circle 2, 
where they 
will hit at 85 
yards. Aim at 
head as in 
Fig. 4 at over 
85 yards as 
prairie dogs 
are seldom 
killed instant- 
ly by hits in 
paunch or 
hindquarters 
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Shoestring Gunsmithing 
By Frank Triem 


FEW WEEKS ago a young friend 
of mine dropped in after supper with 
a full-length obsolete military rifle 

and a tale of woe almost as long. 

“You know,” he told me, “I paid $3 for 
this thing—bought it off one of the boys 
down at the service station—and I want 
to make it into a practical hunting arm. 
It needn’t be as fancy as some of your 
rifles, but it mustn’t look too amateurish 
either. I thought I could do it until I 
went down into the basement and looked 
over my tools. After that, I’m not so 
sure.” 

These misgivings almost brought tears 
to my eyes because they reminded me so 
poignantly of my own early endeavors 
along this line. I could still recall the 
agonies I suffered when, at the age of 15, 
I tried to “remodel” a single-shot .45-70 





The minimum in equipment 


Springfield into a truly sporting arm. 
When I finished with that old gas-pipe 
it was a splendid example of everything 
a hunting rifle should not be; and yet 
the time I put in, the heartaches I suf- 
fered, the hopes and doubts I underwent, 
could have been no greater had the 
weapon in question been a star-gauged 
30-06 Springfield. My trouble, I recalled, 
hadn’t been so much a lack of ideas, or 
even of skill, as an almost complete ab- 
sence of tools. 

This lack of adequate equipment, I sus- 
pect, is a stumbling block to many of our 
beginners. These lads have the makings 
of enthusiastic riflemen but comparatively 
few of them can afford ready-made arms, 
and a goodly proportion of them have 
to do their remodeling of Enfields and 
Krags and Russians with little more than 
a file or two and a jack-knife. 

I looked over my friend's $3 rifle. The 
barrel wasn’t bad, the action, although 
worn, still had lots of service left. The 
stock was the regulation military affair, 
long, heavy, unwieldy, almost devoid of 
comb. In my own well-equipped work- 
shop I had remodeled several of these 
into handy and_ attractive’ sporting 
weapons. The question was, what could 
my friend hope to accomplish with the 
limited means at his disposal? 

“Thanks, no,” he said, when I suggested 
he work in my shop. “I want to do this 
all myself, with only what tools I have. 
You see, it’s a sort of challenge to my 
ingenuity. But I'll be grateful for what- 
ever advice you can give me.” 


UR FIRST problem then, was to de- 
cide exactly what Dave's idea of the 
ultimate in a hunting rifle might be. We 
went to my study and there he handled 
a couple of rebuilt Krags, a Springfield 
Sporter as sold by the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship to N. R. A. members, 
a .25-S Remington, and a Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer. The fit of the Remington 
stock suited Dave to a T, but the full- 
length forearm of the Mannlicher made 
the biggest hit of all. 
“Do you suppose I could cut my rifle 
to 18 or 20 inches and rig up a muzzle- 
length stock like this?” he asked. 


I assured him it could be done, but 
suggested 22 inches as a better length 
and he agreed to this. 

Our next problem was the matter of 
sighting equipment. I explained carefully 
just why, in the opinion of most well-in- 
formed riflemen, an aperture type rear 
sight is superior to an open sight. Dave 
admitted that what I said sounded rea- 
sonable but I could see that the problem 
of cost was troubling him. Here, for- 
tunately, I was able to be of real assist- 
ance. I sold him a Western (now Red- 
field) type 102-K receiver sight, and a 
Pacific ramp type front sight, for $2.50, 
which was perhaps a fourth of what they 
cost me. However, I had no use for 
them so everyone was suited. 

And now that we knew what we were 
going to try to do, the next thing was to 
determine what we had to work with. We 
walked over to Dave's place and went down 
into the basement to look over his tools. 

The equipment was certainly inade- 
quate. In a corner behind the furnace 
was a rough bench over which my friend 
had rigged a drop light. The accompany- 
ing picture shows the tools he had: a 
small vise, for which he paid $.80; a file, 
which really belonged in a junk heap; 
a flimsy hack saw with one good blade; 
a hammer, and a punch-type drill. He 
also had a quantity of much-used emery 
cloth, sandpaper and steel wool. Little 
enough, in all conscience, for a gun- 
smithing job which would involve the 
fitting of higher comb and pistol-grip, 
shortening of barrel, fitting of sights, and 
probably complete rebluing! And yet, I 
reflected, it was with just this sort of 
outfit that hundreds and thousands of 
budding riflemen are tackling their first 
jobs. The wonder is that more of them 
do not get discouraged and turn aside. 

We opened hostilities by jerking off 
the military type rear sight and the hand- 
guard. Next we measured off 22 inches 
on the barrel, fastened the muzzle in a 
small vice, after wrapping barrel and 
forearm with cloth to avoid scratching, 
and tightened the blade in the hack saw. 
While I watched Dave amputated eight 
inches of barrel and forestock, and 
smoothed the muzzle with the ancient file. 
Next, working slowly, he cut down the 
stock at the muzzle, and with a file re- 
shaped the retainer which, in the original 
military rifle, held the tip of the long 
forearm to the barrel. 


HE FITTING of the sights followed. 

With emery cloth Dave reduced the 
diameter of the barrel for an inch or so 
behind the muzzle, until the ramp front 
sight was a tight driving fit. Although 
this ramp is meant to be fastened in place 
with a set-screw, we concluded that it 
ought to be pinned to make a really rigid 
job. However, Dave decided to let this 
job slide for the present. 

The Redfield 102-K receiver sight went 
on in about three minutes. Incidentally, 


| kal 


this is one of the finest receiver sights 
made from the standpoint of the practica] 
hunter who sticks to one load, as once 
adjusted it can be locked rigidly, and jg 
almost impervious to knocks and bumps, 
But of course it is not readily and accur. 
ately adjustable, and is accordingly up. 
suited for use on the target range. 

With barrel shortened, muzzle smoothed 
down and sights in place, Dave’s deer gun 
began to look like something. But the 
most difficult task remained to be done. 
The inletting of a new comb and a pisto! 
grip is a long-drawn-out affair, even for 
an experienced worker in a well-equipped 
shop. How, I wondered, would Daye 
make out with his meager facilities and 
comparative inexperience? I may as well 
admit that I didn’t hope for much. 

The thing I failed to take into consid. 
eration was Dave's enthusiasm. He knew 
what he wanted to do and he was willing 
to take any amount of pains to do it right, 
That spirit often accomplishes miracles, 

It did in his case. When I went home 
the kid was still working with a tube of 
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Great pressure can be applied on the 
inletted pieces with this tourniquet 
arrangement 


Prussian blue he had borrowed from the 
garage, a jack-knife with a long, heavy, 
sharp blade, and a block of American 
walnut salvaged from the leg of an 
abandoned library table. 

I didn’t quite see, though, how he was 
going to apply sufficient pressure to the 
comb-piece to hold it while the Du Pont 
cement hardened. I mentioned this as | 
was leaving. 

“I haven’t doped that out, yet,” Dave 
admitted. “But there must be a way.” 

I saw no more of him until the following 
evening when I met him walking home 

“Come in and see the doo-funny | 
rigged up to hold those inletted pieces,” 
he suggested. 


WAS curious about that so I followed 

him down to the basement. Incredibly 
he had fitted not only the comb-piece but 
also the pistol-grip piece; had fitted them 
so the joints hardly showed, applying 
heavy pressure with an ingenious ar- 
rangement of lamp cord and an old spike, 
something like a tourniquet. We photo- 
graphed the gun after the shaping of the 
revamped stock was completed but before 
the final oil finishing had been tackled, 
and the picture shows the tourniquet ar- 
rangement in all its simplicity. 

Dave was now out of the woods, for the 
cutting down of the stock and the refin- 
ishing were simple compared to what 
had gone before. By midnight he had 
removed all the old varnish, had shaped 
the grip and comb with jack-knife and 





Dave's finished product 
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file and emery cloth, and was ready for 
the oil finishing. As everyone who has 
ried it knows this is a tedious matter, 
but not particularly difficult. Alternately 
applying water, heat and sandpaper, Dave 
smoothed the grain until it refused to rise 
moistened, and began the rubbing 


i¢ 
+ 
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when 
of oil. 

The third picture shows the finished 
complete except for the butt plate 
which Dave now plans to fashion out of 
the original Krag plate. He intends to 
kle the rebluing later. When I asked 
hit assemble the stock to the barrel 
and action, so I could photograph the 
whole, he had already removed the old 
bluing from the barrel, which accounts for 
its rather nude appearance. 

The weapon snaps to the shoulder as 
easily as any $200 custom-built arm, and 
although it can’t match these aristocrats 
for finish and beauty it is nothing Dave 
need ever be ashamed of. In fact, consid- 
ering that the work was done entirely 
“by guess and by God,” with almost no 
tools, I think Dave should be mighty 
ud of his rifle. 
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RitleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; commu catalogs 
first 





Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Wants Equal of Factory Load 


-At present I am loading, for my con- 
rifle with a Model 55 nickel steel barrel on 


Editor 


vert 1 


a Krag action .25-35 caliber, the high-speed mush- 
m, hollow-point, 87-grain bullet, 19.5 grains 
Military Rifle powder 1204, with given muzzle 
| y of 2,350 foot-seconds, by Du Pont. What 


unt is a load equal to factory load. 


I w Will you 
please also give muzzle velocity in foot-seconds 
for same? What powder and bullet should be 
used?—L. L., Ohio. 

Answer For a duplication of the factory high- 
speed cartridge in your .25-35 Krag rifle, use 30 
grains Du Pont 1 M. R. No. 17% powder with 
the 87-grain Remington .25-35 Hi-speed bullet. 


For a duplication of the standard soft-point car- 
ridge usé 26 grains of the No. 17% powder with 
y of the 117-grain .25-35 soft-point bullets. The 
velocities will be 2,650 and 2,250 foot- 

nds respectively.—T. W. 


Hints for Gun Cabinets 
Editor:—Can you advise me where I can pur- 
e plans for the building of a gun cabinet to 
shotguns, revolvers, rifles, fishing tackle, am- 
munition, etc?—F. N., Penn. 

Answer.—Plans for gun and rod cabinets have 
t been available for many years. I am enclos- 
ng a very rough plan which is suggestive only. 
iny carpenter could build it; it is self explana- 
tory. Often these cabinets are lined with billiard 
clot This is a bad practice as the cloth absorbs 
ture and guns. Leave the wood un- 
covered, merely stain it. Wipe the notched board 
st which the barrels of guns rest with an 
oily rag. If glass doors are made to enclose the 
nd rod portion, which is advisable, keep a 
piece of gum camphor in the cabinet. It exudes 
r which is deposited over the guns in the 
f camphor oil, and it helps to prevent rust. 
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White-Tails and Michigan 
(Continued from page 25) 


point. As the trigger was pulled there was 


a resounding boom as the .33 Winchester 
spoke, but that deer, instead of falling as 
I was certain he would, rushed by to my 
left at full speed. Hurriedly I worked the 
lever and fired another quick shot as he 
passed, only to see him vanish in a shower 
ot snow knocked from the brush. 
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I was thoroughly disgusted, for here, on 
the first day, in less than two hours of 
hunting, I had missed an almost standing 
shot at close range. Furthermore I knew 
my rifle shot just where it was held, so 
the fault was mine. I didn’t mind losing 
the deer, but to be guilty of such poor 


| 


shooting is a blow to any hunter’s pride. | 
Feeling pretty low, I walked to where the | 


deer had been when the first shot was 
taken, but in spite of searching could find 
no blood. Finally I decided I would try to 
find where the bullet had struck, so began 
a search along the bullet’s path of flight. 
Several yards from the buck’s tracks | 
found about a half dozen hairs on the 
snow. What did this mean? There was 
only one explanation, the bullet had 
brought them there. This wasn’t much 
consolation, for I figured I had only 
“creased” him, cutting a few hairs, but 
decided I had better follow the trail any- 
way. After twenty yards I found several 
more hairs on the snow and farther on 
several more, but there was not a drop of 
blood. However, I kept on and continued 
to find hairs here and there, but still no 
blood. After about eighty yards of track- 


ing, I glanced up along the trail, and there | 


he lay, stone dead, his head with the eight- 
point antlers resting on a snow-covered 
log. As near as I could detect he had not 
bled a single drop in that eighty yards of 
plunging effort. Both shots had taken 
effect, the first breaking the left shoulder 
and cutting the arteries from the heart, 
then passing diagonally out between two 
ribs on the other side. The second shot 
was ineffective, passing through the skin- 
like flap of the hind legs, apparently when 


they were drawn underneath prior to 
jumping. Examination showed that all the 
bullet holes were completely plugged by 


masses of fatty suet which prevented ex- 
ternal bleeding. 


N this connection I would like to make 
a few comments on the killing power of 


deer rifles, based on my observations on 
more than thirty bucks, many of which 
were killed when I was nearby and had 


the opportunity to examine them at once. 
My conviction is that there is probably no 
rifle which by its sheer power of shock 
will offset a poorly-placed shot. I have 
seen deer run away when shot through the 
body cavity with such guns as the .30-06, 
30-40, .35 Remington, and .33 Winchester, 
all of which have been classed by authori- 
ties as powerful enough for moose and 
large bear. That the same may happen 
with smaller caliber rifles is obvious. In 
the story just told, the deer would never 
have been found had there been no snow, 
yet the shot was well placed and certainly 
fatal. It is my belief that no rifle can be 
counted upon to knock a deer down every 
time, unless the bullet strikes the brain 
or vertebral column. When hit other 
places they may go considerable distances, 
whether they be hit by a .405 or a .25-35 
bullet and they may not bleed in either 
case. I think that any cartridge possessing 
the power of the .25-35 is satisfactory for 
deer, when the bullet is reasonably well 
placed, and that no cartridge is very effec- 
tive unless the bullet is well placed. 

After cleaning out my buck. I headed 
back to camp, where we were to meet for 
dinner. I heard a number of shots shortly 
after killing the buck, and on the way to 
camp heard several more, so I was sure 
some of the other boys were getting action. 
Ellis was in camp when I arrived and told 
of missing a nice buck that offered a snap 
shot as it jumped across a trail. 

The boys now began to come in one by 
one. First there was Charlie Reese, our 
only novice, who with great excitement 
told about getting lost in a big tamarack 
tangle and looking up to see a big buck 
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tin can play oman: OF 40 
These colorful targets, representing small 
game, provide all the sport of skeet ata 
fraction of the cost. 

Ask your dealer for an individual unit 
—all the necessary mechanical equipment 
and one target head with six facings at 
oweeunane a eee plus tax. 

Complete sets for Official Gofort Games, 
$30, plus tax. 

Shoot at life-like targets 
Get your Parker-Everett Target now. 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
See your local dealer or write directfor further information to Dept. A. 
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TUBASCOPE 


“THE NATURAL VISION SPECTACLES” 
U. S. Patent No. 1,954,184 


(Also the only sun spectacles that can be 
worn over eye lenses - - without altering 
the original function of the eye lens.) 


(_] Regular TUBASCOPE - - $1. 
(_} Slip-over TUBASCOPE to fit over small 
eye-glasses, 42 mm. - - $1. 
[_] Large Slip-over TUBASCOPE for large 
eye-glasses, 45 mm. - - $1. 
At your dealer, or direct from us by check- 
ing style wanted, clip $1.00 to this ad. 
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facing him. He shot three times and the 
buck vanished. Plunging through the 
brush to where the buck had stood he 
found him down, stone dead. To this day 
he doesn’t know whether he hit him on the 
first, second, or third shot. “Goodie” 
Tolles, a veteran of many seasons, ad- 
mitted that he had a “small one” hung up. 
It later grew into a nice eight-pointer. 
Don Barrett had killed a nice spike buck 
that promised to be fine eating. All re- 
ported abundant deer signs and numerous 
does were seen. While we were eating, 
Chris Markham came in all excited and 
told of shooting a nice buck through the 
body and following him several hundred 
yards before giving up. He hurriedly 
grabbed a snack to eat and set out to pick 
up the trail. He finally came upon the 
dead buck, a nice seven-pointer. It was 
shot through the middle of the body with 
a 220-grain Krag bullet, and had traveled 
nearly a mile. This made a total of five 
bucks killed on the first day’s hunt—not 
at all bad for a start. 


HE next three days were unproductive, 

the weather being very cold and the 
woods so quiet that still-hunting was un- 
satisfactory. Many deer were seen each 
day, but they always saw the hunters first 
and made their getaway. 

On November 20 there was about an inch 
of snow and during the night it grew 
warmer. Soon after daybreak the follow- 
ing morning Floyd Markham made a re- 
markable shot on a nice four-point buck 
that was running full speed down a zigzag 
trail. In the afternoon it turned warmer 
and thawed slightly, but during the night 
the temperature again dropped and a hard 
crust formed on the snow. This caused 
us to abandon still-hunting and we col- 
lected the next morning intent upon start- 
ing our first drive. 

We selected a region where we were 
certain we could start the deer moving 
by driving them from some heavy woods 
and swamps, across some open burnings. 
Those who had failed to kill a buck were 
stationed at points of vantage and our first 
drive began. 

The drivers moved down wind and 
“barked” frequently in order that an ap- 
proximate line could be maintained and 
each man’s position be known. We each 
had a compass, so that a fairly consistent 
line of march was maintained. Hardly had 
the drivers begun to “bark” when off to 
the right front we heard three sharp 
cracks. I hoped it was Ike Kelty, for he 
had been unfortunate so far in seeing deer. 
Sure enough, when we emerged into the 
burning the boys who were posted were 





Our party with the 
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all gathered around Kelty, whose face was 
transfigured as he proudly stood over a 
regular Old Monarch, with heavy thirteen- 
point antlers. This was the largest deer 
that we had ever killed on Drummond Is- 
land and I was mighty glad that Ike had 
made the kill. 

We made several more drives and while 
deer were seen by both the drivers and 
those who were posted, they were does or 
passed so quickly that their sex could not 
be determined. It was now noon, so we 
decided to eat lunch and make one more 
drive before separating for still-hunting. 


FTER eating, men were posted along 
a deserted logging road and the drive 
began. Soon we started some deer and a 
few moments later I heard two shots fired 
almost simultaneously. Upon emerging 
onto the logging road I saw Ellis, who 
had a most peculiar look upon his face. 
He had killed a nice six-point buck with 
odd-shaped, heavy antlers, and he had an 
exciting time when he shot it. The buck 
had come through the woods ahead of the 
drivers and was almost on Ellis when he 
shot, when instantly it plunged directly at 
him, almost running him down. Ellis 
jumped to one side and fired directly at 
the animal’s head. This bullet tore one 
antler completely off, continued on and 
broke the neck, killing the buck instantly. 
Momentarily Ellis had believed the buck 
was charging him, which is unlikely, for 
it was probably blinded by the first shot, 
which was also a fatal one. Our luck was 
continuing, this making our eighth buck. 
When later in the evening “Con” Kremer 
added a nice six-pointer while still-hunting, 
our spirits were certainly at a high pitch, 
for this left us with only two more bucks 
to fill our allotment. 

The next morning it was quiet and very 
cold, and while we were discussing another 
drive, up walked “Skipper” Dave Lamere, 
and he seemed all ready to join us in the 
hunt. 

Stationing several of the men along a 
deserted logging road, we started a long 
drive through the thick evergreens parallel 
to the shore line. Many deer were started 
on this drive but on account of the heavy 
cover some of them slipped between the 
drivers. Soon I heard several shots to my 
left and calling out found that Skipper 
Lamere had wounded a buck and was fol- 
lowing its trail. The rest of us continued 
the drive and soon several shots were fired 
by some of the boys who were posted. 
AS we neared the end of the drive several 
more shots were fired, and seeing several 
deer moving in the thick bush to my front 
I jumped up on a large stump and re- 
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truck and deer 


mained motionless. A doe and two fawns 
had turned back from the firing and wer 
trying to slip through the line of drivers 
They were aware that they were in danger 
and were a picture of alertness, but their 
movements were very deliberate. Sniffing 
carefully at the air as they circled in the 
bush, they stopped in a small slashing not 
more than fifty feet from where I stood, 
While they could not see me, apparentl; 
they scented me and seemed very uncertai 
which way to go, so they froze into posi- 
tion. After watching them a few moments 
I whistled softly and they all three say 
me instantly. The doe “sneezed” 
away they hopped back through the woods 
to safety. 


OON the boys were calling, and wy 

getting together we found that bot 
Oscar and Burt had killed bucks—Oscar 
a fat little four-pointer, while Burt 
killed a larger six-pointer. This mad 
eleven bucks in seven days of hunting, 
buck for each man in our party, and we 
dragged the two bucks down to the bea 
with high spirits. There we saw Skipper 
Lamere, who had trailed his wounded buc! 
almost to the beach, where he finished 
him. We piled the three bucks near th 
water’s edge and later I came for them in 
the skiff. 

Skipper Lamere at once started back t 
bring the Cleo from where she was 
chored in a sheltered cove some four miles 
west of camp. He did not get back until 
five o'clock, too late to begin the trip out 
and anchored her some 200 yards offshore 
expecting to get an early start the n 
morning. 

As we lay in our bunks with that sati 
fied feeling known to all successful hunt- 
ers, it looked as if our trip was about oy 
Little did we know, as we were ushered 
into sleep by the soft swish of the water 
on the beach, what fate held in store for 1 

Sometime during the night we were 
awakened by a crash. The wind had come 
suddenly from the northeast, and a strong 
gust had blown off a section of stovepipe, 
which fell directly over my bunk. From 
the sound of the pounding waves it was 
evident that we could not load in the morn- 
ing, so we all decided to get some extra 
sleep by not getting up early. Turning 
over in the bunk, I was soon asleep aga 
and knew nothing more until I was rudely 
awakened by an excited voice shouting, 
“Boys, my boat is on the beach!” It was 
Skipper Lamere, who from long habit was 
up at daybreak. He had gone outside to 
look at the weather and at once saw the 
Cleo pounding on the rocky beach som 
200 yards east of camp. We held 
council to decide what could be done. We 
decided to attempt to pull the boat up on 
the beach high enough to prevent her from 
pounding on the rocks. Ellis climbed 
aboard her and after cutting off rauch ice 
loosened the anchor chain. The chain was 
long enough to reach ashore and with 
much pulling all twelve of us _ finally 
dragged the anchor ashore. Then we saw 
why the anchor had failed to hold. One 
section of the cross-bar was bent at right 
angles and prevented it from obtaining a 
firm hold. This bar was removed, heated 
red-hot, and straightened. Utilizing the 
anchor chain we fashioned a crude turn- 
buckle and pulled the boat shoreward on 
two green balsam logs until she had 
stopped pounding. We could do nothing 
further until the waves went down. 


Y TWO o'clock the water had quieted 

somewhat, and we decided to try to 
get the Cleo off the rocks. Ellis rowed 
out as far as the chain permitted and 
dropped the anchor. Using a long tamarack 
pole, we pushed and pried the boat into 
the water. Soon we had the boat resting 
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on the rocky lake bottom, but it was evi- 
dent that she should be moved at once. 
The situation called for action, and Ike 
Kelty took the lead. Grabbing a pole for 
a lever, and calling on us to follow, he 
unged into the freezing water and soon 
were all working frantically. The en- 
e started, and with its aid we moved the 
hoat into deeper water. At last she was 
! We staggered into camp, our legs 

b and our clothes frozen stiff. Never 
re warm cabins more welcome than aiter 
that half-hour of eer 

The Skipper anchored the Cleo offshore 
snd returned to camp. During the night 
the treacherous wind began to blow again, 

and turned into a howling blizzard. All 
day the blizzard raged, and we could only 
wait, hoping that the anchor would hold 
in the heavy seas. Darkness came and we 
passed a restless night, believing that the 
Cleo would surely be blown ashore, but 
she was still safe when daylight came. 
About ten o’clock the waves abated some- 
what, and Ellis determined to try to reach 
her and pump her out. 

Fastening a line to the skiff we tried 
to launch her, but a big wave broke over 

e boat, tore the oars from the oar-locks, 
nd half-filled her with water. We pulled 
them in with the line and gave up the idea 
as too risky. 

At eleven o’clock we went down to the 
beach and we saw the Cleo was settling in 
the water, sinking stern first; soon only 
her bow and pilot house were above the 
dark waves. The pounding water and en- 
crusted ice had finally forced her down. 

At daybreak Ellis and the Skipper 
started out for help. 

We were awakened next morning by the 
Skipper who had returned with two native 
trappers, a team and bobsled. He planned 
to pull the Cleo up on the beach and leave 
her until spring, but the water had again 
roughened and he advised us to seize the 
opportunity and go out by bobsled.* 

The trip out, though rather difficult on 
account of our heavy load and the deep 


we 


free! 
1m 


snow, was not particularly eventful. We 
got back to Lansing, our starting point, 
too late for Thanksgiving dinner, but feel- 


ing mighty thankful, nevertheless. 


*I have since learned that the skipper managed 
to pull the Cleo up on the beach to safety three 
days after we got out. 


North of the Peace 


(Continued from page 18) 


camped. To me there is an air of sad- 
ness and finality about these old camps. 
Jack tells me that thirty years ago the 
Beaver Tribe of Indians that inhabited 
this section numbered between 5,000 and 
6,000. There are now but ninety-five of 
them left in the Peace River Block. No 
doubt another twenty years will see the 
last of this tribe laid away in some lonely 
mountain meadow with the cold winds 
moaning over the spot. The sign posts, 
graves and teepee poles will be the only 
monuments to a departed tribe. 

Tonight the Besa River ripples merrily 
by within a hundred feet of our tent. The 
smoke from our fire hangs low over the 
tree tops. 

September 7th: 

Tall snow-capped peaks are hanging 

right over our camp tonight. At last we 
have reached the place where we will 
make our home for as long as time per- 
mits. We are camped on a knoll amid tall 
jack pines, with Kieley Creek some 500 
yards down the slope. A clear spring 
supplies us with water. Pete has been 
scanning the mountain across the creek 
with the glasses and has just spotted two 
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high up in a patch of 
near the summit. One is 
are so far away that 


mountain goats, 
green meadow 
a dandy, but they 


even through my 20X spotting scope they | 


are mere white dots. We are much ex- 
cited but Fred says to get our sheep first; 
that goats are easy. I wonder! Bill says 
that those goats will stay there for a 
week. I hope so. 

This is a glorious night. The northern 
lights are sweeping across the sky like 
huge white fingers reaching for the stars. 


September 8th: 
Up early this morning for a try at 
sheep. We left the horses in camp and 


climbed through down timber and up the 
mountain back of camp to the basins 
where we hoped to see game. At times 
the going was so steep that we seemed 
to be — in mid-air with Kieley 
Creek silver ribbon far below. Sheep 

trails were worn deep in the shale Me 
of the steep slopes. We carefully looked 
into each basin with our glasses, but no 
sheep could we see. We ate our lunch on 
a huge boulder that had at some time 
tumbled down from the heights and come 
to rest at the very edge of a wide basin. 


We sat there in the warm sunshine, con- 
stantly watching through the glasses. 


Suddenly, far at the end of the basin, we 
spotted a band of sheep—ewes and lambs 
—climbing single file up over the rocks. 
They were completely invisible except as 
they turned, exposing their white rumps. 
They walked slowly away and disap- 
peared through a cut in the mountain 
wall. Although we covered the entire 
basin on foot not another sheep appeared. 


N the way down the mountain I shot 

a whistler for a specimen of a British 
Columbia woodchuck. I used one of my 
homemade reduced loads so as 
alarm the game, and in order not to tear 
the pelt of my specimen. The whistlers 
are everywhere above timber line, and 
their one long, shrill whistle is a part of 
this wild country. 

The sight of those Ovis stonei among 
their natural haunts was a sight to repay 
us for our long hard climb. 

September 10th: 
The two best sheep basins within reach 


of our base camp contain no rams, so we 
are now in a fly camp a day’s ride (I 
should say “walk”) up a very steep 


wooded slope high on the Caribou Range. 
We took with us five pack horses and our 
own horses and here we are, just at the 
edge of timber line, and it is raining. 

About an hour before we reached this 
spot, Pete spotted a black bear on a 
rolling hill a mile away. The muskeg up 
here is so bad that we couldn't stop the 
pack horses, so pushed on to camp. Bill 
and I stayed here to unpack the horses 
while Pete [my wife] and Fred started 
on their horses after the bear. I was 
busily engaged in making shavings for 
the stove when I heard a shout, and they 
rode into camp, just after dark—with the 
bear’s heart! 

When last I saw them through the rain, 
they were small black specks high on the 
hill, leading their horses. Pete says they 
chased that bear for three miles up and 
down ravines and over shale that was 
bad going for the horses. They finally 
left the horses and continued for another 
hour on foot. They lost sight of the bear 
a dozen times, and as the wind was blow- 
ing in circles they feared that he had 
winded them. By this time it was snow- 
ing, and in the midst of a squall they 
walked almost into the bear at the edge 
of a deep ravine. He jumped over the 
bank, slid down and ran up the other side. 
Pete sat down and fired, hitting him in 
the right hind foot. He hesitated, just 
long enough to get a shot in the middle 
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Did You Know That 





you could . 
purchase a brand new 9 
factory genuine Colt, 

| model 1917, using the 


|} Walnut grips, 5%” 







with clips, 
barrel, 
special $21.95. 


45 Auto ctge 
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of his back and then commenced rolling, 
end over end, down the ravine. Pete says 
she thought maybe he was rolling just to 
get down faster so he could come up and 
argue the matter, so she fired again at 
him on the “roll,” making another hit, 
this time through the spine. Needless to 
say, this completely finished the bear. Bill 
is going up there tomorrow to skin him 
out. Fred says that Pete did some good 
shooting. 


September 12th: 


UNTED for sheep yesterday without 

seeing any. This is good caribou 
country so we spent today on the high 
barrens. At noon, after toiling up the 
steep hills through deep moss, riding and 
walking alternately, we at last reached 
the summit of the range. I sat down and 
got out the glasses. Far below in the 
dense snow bush I sighted what looked 
to be a large grizzly. This animal was 





A gold mining wheel on the Peace 


apparently feeding and never lifted its 
head so we could positively identify it. 
By the high fore shoulders I certainly 
thought it was a grizzly bear but even 
with the spotting scope I couldn't be sure. 
We left Pete with the horses, as there 
was absolutely nothing but Pete to tie 
them to, while Fred and I went down af- 
ter the “bear.” It had disappeared in a 
shallow valley amid dense snow bush. As 
we neared the place I fully expected to 
see the old grizzly rise up out of the bush 
to look us over. We looked into the val- 
ley and there stood our bear—nothing 
but a stupid old cow moose! She was 
looking directly at us and she never even 
moved when we retraced our steps to 
come away. She stood in the same spot 
when we were half way up the moun- 
tain. 

After lunch on the windy summit we 
mounted the horses and rode along the 
ridge. We had gone about a mile when 
far below appeared a band of five caribou 
—tiny black specks in the distance. We 
rode on and finally distinguished two 
small bulls in the bunch. The east slope 
of the range here is quite gradual and we 
approached these caribou within about a 
thousand yards on horseback. . Fred held 
the horses while Pete and I commenced 
the stalk on foot. Horses are apparently 
a great curiosity to caribou, and they 
trotted rapidly towards us. Pete and I 
took a prone position on a knoll and 
waited for the two bulls to come within 


range. They were walking now, and 
coming nearer and nearer. As we lay 
there with our sights trained on them, | 
could not help but feel regret and sym- 
pathy for these beautiful animals as they 
walked, step by step, to their death, there 
on the bleak barrens. 

We had picked our bulls and were to 
fire at Pete’s signal. My caribou was 
nearest and as he turned broadside, at 230 
yards, Pete whispered, which I misunder- 
stood for the signal to fire. I shot him 
through the heart and he ran a short 
distance and fell dead. At the shot the 
entire band dashed away. Pete fired once 
at her caribou as he bounded away, and 
missed. He stopped on a low hill and 
she fired again, bringing him down with 
a shot in the neck. She shot again, hit- 
ting him in the shoulder. I paced this 
shot at 421 good long paces. 

30th were small bulls but we needed 
fresh meat badly, and here it was. Be- 
fore the capes were off another snow 
storm was blowing over the barrens and 
it was dark when we reached camp. 

(Concluded in Our Next Issue) 


Winged Lightning 
(Continued from page 13) 


to come rather close to my stand and his 
eyes were shining with the excitement of 
the shooting. Only occasionally had I been 
able to give him my attention, so fast had 
the shooting been, and I had no idea how 
many times he had shot but I was sure 
this was his first bird. 

Most of the birds had been coming 
over Frank’s stand and he had been scoring 
regularly ; now I noticed he began to miss. 
I counted at least a dozen shots without 
seeing a feather fly. The birds, after being 
speeded up would, for the most part, go 
over Fosgrove and he would almost 
variably shoot behind them. They were 
high and fast, a small target and most de- 
ceiving to one who had never shot them 
before. It dawned on me what Frank wv 
doing and I called him. 

“How many?” I inquired, as he came 
over. 

“The limit,” he replied reluctant! 
crouching in my blind. 

“Trying to kill more than the limit, eh?” 

“No,” he chuckled, “just giving the pro 
something to shoot at—not so easy for him, 

? I'll let ’em alone now because the old 
boy hasn’t but three or four birds and he'll 
skip all of our cotton if he doesn’t do 
better than this. How many have you? 

“Fourteen,” I answered, “and it is really 
all I want but we'll make a pretense at 
shooting until the Colonel kills a few more 


He seems interested enough now!” 


ENRY whistled and I turned just in 
time to see two birds coming in to my 
left. 

“Shoot ’em,” called Frank and instinc- 
tively the 16 came up. It was my onl) 
double of the day and I had missed a half- 
dozen chances at others. I put my gun in 
the case and wandered toward the Colonel 
with my camera. 

“Get in the blind,” he growled. “You 
look like the Washington Monument. N¢ 
dove in the world would come in half a 
mile of this stand with you out there.” I 
ducked in with him, and forebore to ask 
about his luck. 

Two passed high and he scored another 
miss. 

“Dern it, I can kill ducks but these things 
dodge like snipe and fly like teal.” 

“T believe they are sometimes faster than 
teal in the wind,” I answered, “and an even 
smaller mark. If they see you they break 
their flight and are harder to hit.” 
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His gun flashed up and he killed a bird. 
A smile came to his face. “Getting on to 
them now,” he murmured as I rose to get 
his bird. Then he missed five straight 

“Tf you don’t mind advice, 
swing with them and lead a bit more. 

shooting behind.” 

“Yeah, when I lead more they fly slow; 
I've tried both ways.” The Colonel was 
making any alibis for his mediocre 
shooting. He never does for anything, God 
bless him, there was never a better sports- 
nan or one more hard headed. I knew 
reason well enough. The dove, flying 
and fast, to one who is not familiar 
the shooting, is a most difficult and 
iecelunn mark. At thirty-five yards and 
beyond it takes a nice calculation to make 
shot and game arrive at the same point at 
the same time; especially in a high wind. 
{nd bear in mind the Colonel had not 
shot in more than two years and the gun 

was using was unfamiliar to him. Even 
so, he was picking it up and I knew that 

iortly he would do better. 


Colonel, 
You 


the 


high 
itn 


DOVE came from the woods. We spied 

him at the same instant. He was prob- 
ably 100 yards away and making straight 
for us. He was flying faster than any 

e I had ever seen. He paid no attention 
to us although I had opened the blind on 
that side. Apparently the devil himself 
was behind that bird and he had but one 
thought, escape. 

In a split second he was passing over 
and slightly to the left, and the Colonel 
swinging fast, was trying to catch up with 
him. The whole thing happened so swiftly, 
so dramatically that it had to be seen to be 
properly appreciated. I saw behind the 
dove a large bird moving even faster; 
is was a big Blue Darter, known also as 
the Cooper’s Hawk. The two birds had 
gone perhaps thirty yards from the time 
I had first spied the hawk and now the 
latter was within a few feet of its intended 
prey. The Colonel was entirely unaware 
of the presence of the hawk until he pulled 
the trigger. Then it was that the head of 
the hawk jerked, the dove went on un- 
harmed, but the Darter spiraled upward. 
\ shot had reached the brain and it fell 
back dead. 

Startling, unusual—it was one of those 
freak circumstances that just occurs. Prob- 
bly never again will I see such a thing. 
The Colonel looked at me with a sickly, 
kiddish grin on his face. 

“Did you see that? Well, I’ll be damned!” 

Then we retrieved the hawk. I said 
nothing because there was little I could say. 
We were both glad to get the hawk but it 

is embarrassing to see just how far the 
Colonel had missed that dove. 

Henry had quit shooting. I knew he 
had his limit or he felt that he had enough. 

1 know you are not compelled to kill 
the limit because you can and because the 
law permits it; the real sportsman is the 
bird’s best friend; he destroys his natural 
enemies, protects him against the game hog, 
sees that reasonable laws are passed and 
that cover and food are provided where 

‘essary and possible. Take any game 
bird off the game list, close the season on 
him entirely, and you have robbed that 
bird of thousands of friends and substituted 
therefor the poacher, the meat butcher and 
the destroyer. 

HE Colonel had evidently realized his 

trouble; he was taking more care with 
his shooting and downed three out of the 
next four shots; then missed a couple and 
made his first double of the afternoon with 
he next two shots. He looked at me with 

grin of triumph. The sun was now a red 
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ball on the horizon; soon it would be over. 
A swift flying target bore in and quartered 
away to the right—probably the hardest 
shot a dove can offer and the Colonel 
downed him. 

“Ah, this is something like it!’ Then he 
searched his pockets and looked at me 
lugubriously : 

“I’m out of shells.” His was the only 
twelve in the party and we thought we had | 
brought enough for him. He counted his | 
birds—fourteen doves and a hawk; 
had done a lot of shooting. 

John appeared to invite us in for a bite 
before we returned to town. The bite was 
ample and, just by way of parenthesis, 
there was also some of the juice of the 
festive muscadine, that fine black wild 
grape that grows in such profusion in 
Georgia. “Unfermented?” you ask. Ah— 
perhaps, but it did give one a satisfying 
glow to top off the afternoon afield. 

“I was wrong, boys,” admitted the 
Colonel generously under this mellowing 
influence. “Sure was wrong. You've 
taught me something; these are great 
birds. Um.” he continued ominously, 
“might take several days to get that cotton 
the way things are going. 

“John,” he said, turning to our host— 
and, oh yes, I forgot to mention he was 
calling us all by our first names now—‘“do 
you guess we might get a few of these 
birds about Friday?” And we did. 


Battles in the Rocky Mountain 
Wilderness 
(Continued from page 11) 


decide to settle the affair once and for 
all. They select a level spot and, like men 
in a duel, walk directly away from each 
other. Then as if a signal has been given 
they wheel and charge full tilt, striking 
head on. 

The impact is tremendous. Often it 
throws both sheep completely off their 
feet, while the sound can be heard for a 
great distance. As if one encounter was 
not sufficient, the creatures return again 
to their original position, wheel and re- 
peat the performance. They are literally 
battering rams. One is amazed at their 
endurance and at the number of times 
they are able to return and take the ter- 
rific shock. 

When a ram 
show on the part of the winner. 
er simply fails to return for 
round and the other, evidently 
begins to feed. 

Often I have seen the remainder of the 
flock stop grazing and watch the combat 
with interest. There are few casualties 
in such encounters for the heads and 
horns are built like steel. Only once have 
I found the skull of a ram which was 
cracked and even this might well 
have been the result of a fall and not a 
fight. 

There are many other wilderness bat- 
tles. Battles for food, for the protection 
of young and for the supremacy of terri- 
tory. Some of these are won by dint of 
almost unbelievable courage on the part 
of smaller creatures while others are won 
by clever strategy. 

Each day such combats occur 
heavy forests, or the lush meadows, 
on the bleak wind-swept slopes above tim- 
ber line. The next time you are afield, 
whether it be in the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, on Iowa prairies or in the canyons 
of the Colorado Rockies, watch closely 
and you will witness one of these wilder- 
ness battles. 


is defeated there is no 
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The Truth About Snakes 
By W. A. Bevan 


V—The Danger Involved in Catching 
Snakes 


HE night of June 29 I caught 51 
water snakes in a little over an hour. 
I am always being asked, “How are 
the chances to go out with you some 
time?” because people want to know how 
snakes are caught, expecting, of course, to 
see something exciting. I cannot make a 





I. To catch poisonous snakes, make a 
food strap 


good story out of catching snakes any more 
than out of catching oysters, not because 
both are the same, but because both are 
safe and simple. In each case the impor- 
tant thing is to find what you want, either 
snakes or oysters. The rest is easy and I 
am hoping the editor can spare plenty of 
space for illustrations to simplify the tell- 
ing. When people ask, “But what do you 
want the snake for? What good are 
they?” they expect an answer. When you 
want to know something about the snake 
poisons or the best treatment for a case 
of snake bite, the answer is not found by 
gazing in a crystal. 

A correspondent in California once asked 
me to identify a garter snake and sent the 
best description in the fewest words of any 
to reach me in the 10 years Snake Lore 
has been in Outpoor Lire. My correspond- 
ent stated that the snake had scales in 19 
rows, lateral stripes on the second and 
third scale rows, eight labials and anterior 
and posterior chin shields of equal length, 
and that was sufficient. I found the answer 
in 90 seconds and that was possible only 
because herpetologists have had hundreds 
of thousands of snakes to examine and 
record. Hoping that that begins to justify 
the “why” of snake catching I shall try 
to conserve space and proceed to the “how” 
of it. 

Years ago I stated that the bite of a non- 
poisonous snake was the cleanest bite of 
any creature’s. Since then I have done 
considerable work in the field of bacteriol- 
ogy and now know that there are a number 
of microbic organisms in every snake’s 
mouth, that the gas gangrene organism B. 
welchii is present in all of them, and still 
think there is less danger in the bite of a 
non-venomous snake than in the bite of 
any animal which can break the skin. The 
punctures are only in the skin and when 
bleeding occurs it is only skin bleeding. 
If the bite is left alone nothing will de- 
velop. If you get the idea that “perhaps,” 


or “maybe,” there is a little poison and try 
to “squeeze it out,” you may set up some 
inflammation and start something. 


OW if you make up your mind that the 
bite of a non-venomous snake is of no 
more consequence than the scratch you get 
picking blackberries, it only remains to find 
the snake, show a little speed, and grab it. 
Chicken snakes and racers nearly always 
bite, bull snakes do occasionally and indigo 
and king snakes seldom. These are all land 
snakes and it is only necessary to be fast 
to get them. In catching a racer it is often 
advisable to make a slide (you know, like 
stealing second base) making a grab for 
the snake’s head, hoping to catch its tail. 
The best time to catch water snakes is 
during the first hour of darkness when 
there is no moon, following a hot day. The 
snakes hunt the shade during the heat of 
the day and are in the water feeding at 
night and can be caught easily with the 
aid of a focusing flashlight on nights when 
they cannot see you coming against a 
light sky. If the light is held well away 
from your body and kept focused on the 
snake while it is in the water, it is only 
necessary to wade out until the light is 
within a foot of the snake’s head to grab it 
by the body. Most of the water snakes bite 
but that does not matter if you want the 
snake. The bite is of no more consequence 
than a kick from an old hen and that is 
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2. Pull the loop up on the snake's 
neck— 


not to be compared to the danger of being 
kicked in the chest by a horse. 

Now come two questions in one breath, 
“How do you catch rattlesnakes? Do you 
use a forked stick?” The poisonous snakes 
are by far the easiest to catch and handle 
if a good snake strap is properly used. A 
forked stick is something for which I 
have no use at all because when a snake is 
held by hand it is necessary to hold it close 
up to the jaws and if a stick is there it 





must be eased up to get your fingers in its 
place. A forked stick is a poorer tool on 
very small snakes than it is on large ones, 


FLAT stick or a four-inch flat-iron 

foot set at right angles to a wooden 
handle, to be used to press down a snake's 
head, is away ahead of a forked stick. Th; 
type of snake strap I have used for 25 
years without change is made as follows 
make the stick % inch thick, 1% inc 
wide, 2 feet 9 inches long, and get a g 
leather strap 14 inches wide and 4 
long. Make a broad metal keeper out 
sheet iron with the edges turned back 
that they will not be sharp and attach it 
with the strap to the end of the stick with 
two screws as shown in the illustratio: 
When the loop is slipped over a snake's 
head the stick and strap can be held 
gether in one hand and the snake’s bod) 
quickly seized in the other. The snake wi 
have no chance to fight and hurt itsel 


if you are fast and it is a simple matter 





3. Pick up the snake— 


to lower the snake into a flour sack and 
push the loop open. Never mind all that 
about you wanting a stick five feet long; 
you would only poke yourself in the belly 
trying to get around the end to reach t 

snake. Thirty-three inches is long enough 
for the biggest rattlesnake. Rattlers are 
not always on the fight and if you cannot 
walk up and bag a rattler as easily as you 
would take a rabbit out of a cage it is only 
because you have not caught the knack 
Copperheads and moccasins can be handled 








4. And put it in a bag 











in the same manner as rattlers. 

The biggest kick I get out of catching 
snakes is in disillusioning those who come 
along expecting a lot of action and excite- 
ment—there just isn’t any. 

Note:—We are indebted to Mr. J. Specht for 
taking the accompanying photographs of Mr. 
Bevan. 


That Cow-Milking Snake 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—With the pub- 
lication in the February issue of the 
Nature Fakers Column I think I will take 
issue with you since you seen to disparage 
the possibility of a snake milking a cow. 
Have several times heard my father tell, 
and he was not given to telling tall tales, 
of a cow his father had in Ohio that got to 
coming in dry at night. After several 
nights of this they determined to find the 
reason. The next evening they watched 
her. 

She started in from pasture with the 
rest of the cows but part way in she 
stopped near a large rock pile and a big 
black snake came out and milked her dry. 

Needless to say the snake was routed 
out and killed but grandmother could not 
be persuaded to use any more milk from 
that cow. 


Colo. N. W. NeErr. 


Are We Getting Anywhere? 
DITOR, Outdoor Life:—During the 


last ten years the tendency of our gun 
and ammunition makers has been to keep 
increasing the loads for various gauges and 
making heavier and heavier guns, until it 
has reached the stage where a .410 gun 
now weighs as much as an old 20, and a 20 
and 16 as much as a very light 12 bore. 

Personally all this has seemed rather 
senseless to me for the reason that long 
shot columns have never worked as well 
as shorter ones, and to my mind a 20 bore 
should be a %-ounce gun, a 16 a 1l-ounce 
gun, with the 12 using 1% ounces or 1% 
in heavy weights. 

Some years ago there were a good many 
Parker 20s made for 3-inch shells, and even 
in these guns only’ % ounce of shot was 
used, and yet when handled by good shots 
they killed ducks quite as well as the mod- 
ern ounce loads in the present 20 bores. As 
an example of this shorter shot column 
theory one has only to refer to Fred Kim- 
ble’s marvelous duck shooting where he 
used only 114 ounces of shot in his 9 bore 
gun and 1% ounces in his 6 bore. As kill- 
ing ducks was a business with Kimble, as 
well as a pleasure, surely he would have used 
more shot if he could get better results. 
As it was he had a 70-yard gun in the 9 
bore and an 80-yard gun in the 6. And 
even in the present day Magnum 10s with 
154 ounces of shot we cannot get a dense 
enough pattern with sufficient velocity for 
ranges of this sort. 

The new .410 with 34 ounce of shot to 
me is more or less of a failure. It sounds fine 
to shoot 3% ounce of shot in such a little 
gun, but the results are not there. I shot 
one of them against a 28 bore at live 
pigeons, using in the latter only 5% ounce of 
shot, and the .410 was not in it. We had 
the 28 bore and I don’t see why they did 
not boost this gun more, and bring the 
shells down to the 20 bore price, and we 
would then have had a very serviceable 
small bore gun, that with the heavier %- 
ounce load is good for ducks decoying in 
pond hole shooting up to 40 yards. 

Again taking up the .410, I saw Dr. 
Vance win both championships at Lordship, 
but he broke only one more target with the 
3-inch shell than he did with the 2%4-inch. 

me % Georce D. CANFIELD. 
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New York’s Record 


NEW YORK hung up a new record this 
iN past fall—8,500 buck deer as against 
an average of less than 6,000 during the past 
three seasons. 

“There were four factors which ac- 
counted for the record number of deer be- 
ing taken,” says Conservation Commis- 
sioner Lithgow Osborne. “They were the 
longer season, the early fall, the past two 
mild winters, and a probable increase in 
the number of those holding deer hunting 
licenses.” 

The cash value of each buck was esti- 
mated at $30 or the deer harvest of the 
Empire State was worth $255,000 for meat 
alone—American Game Association, 


Book Reviews 


Scientific Self-Defence, by W. E. Fairbairn. 
D. Appleton and Co., New York. 165 pages, 
profusely illustrated. $3.50. 

After reading this book if there’s anything 
you don’t know about taking care of yourself 
in a tight place you ought to have a bodyguard. 


Johnson Outboard Service Manual, by W. M. 
Conover. Johnson Motor Co., Waukegan, III. 
Here is a real service manual for outboard 

motor mechanics and service stations, replete with 

instructions, drawings and photos showing just 
how the various operations are done and what 
tools are necessary for each job. Trouble shoot 
ing and specialized repairing are both covered. 
The work starts with Johnson’s first light twin built 
in 1921 and includes the 1933 series. There are 
numerous tables of specifications, sizes of bear 
ings, rings, etc., stern heights, propeller sizes and 
serial numbers, and loose-leaf form permits future 
additions which we presume will be supplied 
periodically by the factory-publishers.—Don Rich- 


ards. 





Keeping Campers Fit, by Elena Erving Wil- 
liams, R. N. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
fork. 227 pages, illustrated, $2.50 
Although giving the theory and practice of 

nursing in girls’ camps, this book contains valu- 

able information for every camper, for obviously, 
diseases contracted and accidents sustained in the 
open do not discriminate between the sexes. We 
find detailed suggestions for medical kits for all 
kinds of camping, for large and small camps, for 
canoeing, horse-packing, hiking and motoring, in- 
structions for the exact use of all medicines and 
tools, able material on poison ivy and poisons and 
chapters dealing with first aid, prevention of dis- 
ease in camp and treatment of diseases most often 
encountered while camping.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Three Kingdoms of Indo-China, by Harcld J. 
Coolidge, Jr., and Theodore’ Roosevelt. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 332 pages, illustrated 
$3.00. 

This absorbing exploration tale takes a two 
part Field Museum party into Indo-China; and 
the writing is divided between Mr. Coolidge, who 
led the section studying bird, mammal and reptile 
life, and Mr. Roosevelt, whose party went afte: 
big game in the jungles. Both authors tell their 
stories with charm and conciseness, and the t 
is not burdened with so much scientific lore that 
the lay naturalist will be over his head. Those 
interested in Asiatic exploration or hunting should 
own this volume. The illustrations are partic 
ularly good. 


00K 


The Trees of the Yosemite, by Mary Curry 
Tresidder and Della Taylor Hoss. Stanford 
University Press. 134 pages. Illustrated 
$2.00. 

Because of the clarity and accuracy of dé 
scriptions and linoleum block print illustrations, 
this book should make an immediate appeal to 
the scientist, nature-luver and artist. Yosemite 
National Park is an excellent laboratory for the 
study of trees as it provides a cross section em- 
bracing a wide range of climatic conditions, from 
the foothills to the tops of the Sierras. While 
only those trees found in the Yosemite are in- 
cluded, the book has a wide appeal since many 
of these trees are also natives of other regions. 
Particular care has been taken to present de- 
scriptions and illustrations of trees, cones and 
leaves so they may be readily recognized and 
classified by the amateur naturalist.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 
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“SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Copperheads and Rattlers 

Editor:—I would greatly appreciate your an- 
swering the following questions: 

1. Are the copperhead and rattlesnake the only 
venomous snakes to be found in the Catskill and 
Adirondack Mountains, New York? 

2. Which is the more numerous? 

3. Do they follow a customary rule in select- 
ing a homesite; if so please give description. 

4. Assuming they have a home base, how large 
an area do they cover in their travels for food 
or other reasons? 

5. What is their principal food? 

6. Are they abroad in all months of the year? 

7. If not, in what months are they completely 
absent from the landscape? 

8. Supposing there is an “absent period,” do 
they seek separate seclusions or club together? 
What sustains them during this period? When 
do they emerge? 








Collecting venom. Rattlesnake biting 
through a rubber dam stretched over a 
&@lass. The snake strap comes in handy 


9. If they hibernate or den for the winter, 
does this go on unbrokenly between usually fairly 
definite dates or is this subject to interruption 
by a spell of mild weather? 

10. When do they scurry away at the approach 
of man and when do they stand to give battle ?— 
CS. & ee. F. 

Answer:—The copperhead and rattlesnake are 
the only venomous snakes in the Catskill and 
Adirondack Mountains. Either species may be 
the more numerous in any one locality. These 
snakes return in the fall to some suitable hiber- 
nating place. Throughout the summer they travel 
long distances. 

Rattlesnakes feed principally upon small ani- 


mals, taking birds occasionally. Copperheads 
vary their diet and are frequently seasonal, show- 
ing a preference for frogs at one time and for 
small animals, generally mice, at another. 


Snakes are abroad when the weather is warm, 
remaining in their hibernating quarters during 
the cold months. Their activity is determined by 
the temperature and not by the calendar. Snakes 
of different species frequently hibernate together. 
When the temperature is low, blood circulation 
and digestion almost cease, there is little body 
waste, therefore food is not necessary. If a long 
spell of warm weather occurs and the warmth 
reaches the snakes, they again become active. 

I cannot give you any rules as to when snakes 
scurry away or remain to give battle. This is a 
matter dependent upon the snake’s individual tem- 
perament.—W. A. B. 


The Ring-necked Snake 

Editor:—I found a small snake in a stone pile 
I was hauling away and no one seems to know 
what it is. It is about 5 inches in length and 
is black on the back (shiny). Its belly is a 
golden yellow color and he has a yellow ring 
around his neck just back of his head. And 
I’m curious to know what he is. I have him 
alive.—J. L. S., Ind. 


Answer:—The snake described in your letter 
is a young specimen of the eastern ring-necked 
snake (Diadophis punctatus). As the ring- 
necked snake matures the color changes from 
black to brown or gray. The snake is secretive 
but not rare in the eastern and central states; 
you may find many specimens if you make a 
practice of turning over stones and boards and 
looking under the loose bark of fallen trees. The 
ring-necked snake eats insect larvae, earthworms 
as well as young snakes and lizards.—W. A. B. 











LTHOUGH the Irish water spaniel 
has had little exploitation from his 
supporters or otherwise, the breed has 

gone on down through the years steadily 
gaining admirers among all wildfowlers and 
gunners. As one well-known breeder re- 
marks, “The Irish water spaniel has never 
had a boom and he never needed one, for 
he never loses any friends once he makes 
them.” And there is a lot of truth in that 
statement. To really know this big, husky, 
leggy Irishman one must know him inside 
and out. That is, one must understand his 
temperament, his idiosyncrasies, his psychol- 
ogy, as it were; one must make a com- 
panion of him, must hunt with him under 
any and all conditions, for he is a versatile 
creature. Good old Irish Pat, as his friends 
call him, is true to his Celtic origin in 
that he has zeal—sometimes unwisely di- 
rected, it is freely granted—but zeal, never- 
theless. 

The Irish water 
tained the widespread popularity 
great potentialities deserve. The breed is 
sprung from an ancient ancestry and first 
became known in the south of Ireland. It 
is from this family of spaniels that our 
present day Irish water spaniel is supposed 
to have descended. This variety was known 
in that part of Ireland as early as the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. There were 
several varieties peculiar to the Emerald 
Isle, however, these being the Tweed water 
spaniel and the Northern water spaniel. 
These two latter varieties are practically 
extinct, in their original form. Possibly 
they have never been known as distinct 
breeds, but however that may be, it seems 
to be the common opinion of some of the 
old country sportsmen that they had nothing 
to do with the formation of the variety 
which we now know as the Irish water 
spaniel. On a visit I made to Great Britain 
some years ago I met some old sportsmen 
who had first hand knowledge of these dogs 
away back in the days when they first be- 
gan to be recognized as a distinct breed 
by the English Kennel Club. This was with 


spaniel has never at- 
that his 








Our Friend, the Irish 


Water Spaniel 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


the advent of the bench shows in the old 
country. One old-timer insisted that the 
Northern Irish water spaniel did exist and 
cited others who spoke of the breed as the 
“old brown Irish retriever.” The same 
authority admitted, however, that they had 
fallen into disfavor and perhaps not a single 
specimen of the breed could be found any- 
where in England or Ireland that possessed 
an authentic pedigree, proving that he came 
undefiled from the original stock. 


HE HISTORY of the Southern Irish 

water spaniel, on the other hand, is 
fraught with interest. Back in the latter 
decades of the past century there lived an 
old admirer* of this breed named Justin 
McCarthy, who made the claim that the 
breed originated in his kennels. No one 


has ever actually disputed McCarthy’s 
claim; this was not even seriously ques- 
tioned by breeders who were his con- 


temporaries. The assumption is that Mc- 
Carthy took the old Southern type, then 
just about in its moribund state, and by 
wise selection and careful mating succeeded 
in fixing the type as we know it today. 
Before his day little was actually known 
of the breed, except that it was in existence 
for many years before. One writer made 
the statement that they looked like they had 
“a dash of bloodhound in their veins.” Oth- 
ers claimed that the large French pocdle 
played a part in the breed’s evolution, and 
so on ad libitum, 

Putting aside all this speculation, great 
credit must be given nevertheless to Justin 
McCarthy for what he accomplished in the 
way of fixing certain salient points and 
characteristics which distinguish the breed 
today. The first dog in his kennels to gain 
general notoriety was old Boatswain, 





Irish water spaniels on dress parade 


wh. ‘4 


whelped in 1834 and said to have lived to 
be 18 years old. Unquestionably he must 
have been a grand old dog, for in 1849 Mc- 
Carthy gave him to Joliffe Tuffnell when 


he was 15 years of age. After coming to 
his new owner, Boatswain sired Tuffnell’s 
Jack, a dog whose name appears in many 
of the old pedigrees. It was about 1862 that 
the breed began attracting attention in Eng- 
land, for in that year the Birmingham show 
provided two classes for them. The judge 
at this show, however, withheld several 
prizes for lack of merit, according to his 
dictum. This created much indignant com- 
ment on the part of the breeders and ex- 
hibitors who came out boldly in the kennel 
press of that day and stated that it was not 
lack of merit on the part of the dogs but a 
paucity of knowledge of the breed on the 
judge’s part that caused the furor. Never- 
theless, the Irish water spaniels began 
creating greater interest from year to year 
and it was not long before most all of 
the shows in Great Britain provided classes 
for them. 
3ut the Irish water spaniel was not cre- 

ated to be a show dog only. Over in Ire- 
land he was considered the dog par ex- 
cellence in his own sphere to be used as an 
aide to the gun. That sphere is indicated 
by his name and in a country of bogs and 
marshes, like the south and west of Ire- 
land, where he was really native, and where 
waterfowl, snipe, etc., provide the staple 
sport for the gunner, he was in his element 
and seen at his best. 
_ As one writer of the past century phrased 
it, “Nature (or Mr. McCarthy’s art) has 
specially formed and endowed him for the 
amphibious sport as indicated and has pro- 
vided him with an excellent nose, an almost 
waterproof coat, the sporting instincts of a 
true son of Erin, and, above all, a disposi- 
tion full of good sense; he is high-couraged 
and at the same time adaptable to the 
highest degree in training. His detractors 
may accuse him of being hard-mouthed, but 
so far as my opinion goes, I do not con- 
sider this charge well founded. Many a 
dog which is used to find as well as re- 
trieve game will often kill a wounded bird 
or rabbit rather than allow it to escape. 
This may not be the perfection or ne plus 
ultra of retrieving pure and simple, and 
would certainly be out of place in a high 
class covert shoot; but although many of 
my readers may think me a rank heretic, I 
have often, on a rough shoot, where game 
is scarce and takes a lot of work to find, 
considered such conduct a proof of common 
sense and sagacity in my dog and felt 
thankful that I had a companion who could 
use his brains as well as his mouth. I be- 
lieve that this charge of hard-mouthedness 
is not a just one and I have seen many Irish 
water spaniels, which, under normal cir- 
cumstances, were just as tender-mouthed 
as the most fashionable of Black Retrievers 
and I have seen not a few of the latter dogs 
with as hard mouths as could be found 
anywhere. Besides his virtues in the field, 
the Irish water spaniel has the reputation— 
I believe a very well founded one—of being 
the best of pals.” 

The Irish water spaniel soon became 
known in America after he was once 











popularized in Great Britain. Fanciers in 
many parts of this country began import- 
ing them for their show qualities, but many 
were more concerned as to their sporting 
proclivities, and that after all is the real 
reason for this dog’s existence. That he is 
a good pal as the English writer of 40 
years ago insists, is corroborated by those 
who have been breeding this variety in the 
United States. 

Illustrations of the Irish water spaniel 
have familiarized all with his general ap- 
pearance, but his principal points may be 
of interest. The color is always rich, dark 
liver with no white. The white should dis- 





Limerick Molly, imported from Limer- 
ick, Ireland, by Percy K. Swan of Cali- 
fornia 


qualify unless it is a small amount on the 
chest. The nose should be dark brown. 
The skull must be capacious and fairly 
domed, denoting brain room. It should be 
surmounted with a regular topknot of curly 
hair and should grow down to a well- 
defined point between the eyes. The latter 
should be small, dark and set obliquely like 
a Chinaman’s. Ears long, strong in leather, 
low-set, heavily ringleted. Muzzle and jaw 
should be long and strong. There should 
be a decided “stop,” but not so pronounced 
as to make the brows or forehead promi- 
nent. Shoulders sloping, chest deep and 
rather narrow, but not to the extent of 
constricting heart and lungs. Back and 
loins strong and arched. Forelegs straight 
and well boned, heavily ringleted all over; 
hind legs with hocks set very low, stifles 
rather straight, feathered all over except in- 
side from the hocks down, which part 
should be covered with short hair (a dis- 
tinctive point). Feet large, spreading, as 
is proper with a water dog, well clothed 
with hair, stern covered with the shortest 
of hair except for the first couple of inches 
near the body, whip-like or sting-like (a 
most important point) and carried low, not 
like a hound’s, 

The coat is composed entirely of short, 
crisp curls, not woolly like a poodle’s, and 
very dense. If left to itself this coat mats 
or cords. This is not permissible in show 
dogs. The hair on the muzzle and fore- 
head below the topknot is quite short and 
smooth, as well as that on the stern. The 
height should be between 21 and 23 inches. 
In general appearance the Irish water 
spaniel is not remarkable for symmetry, but 
is quaint and intelligent looking. 


Preventing Skin Troubles 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Much has been 

said and written about feed and feeding 
to avoid skin troubles. We all know about 
the raw meat and vegetable advocates, also 
the various other individual notions—the 
subject of hot food, cold food, hard food, 
soft food, etc. We have heard of proteins 
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and vitamins, all of which are essential and | 


have their place and no small part in the 
health and development of the dog. 

We hear little however, about the groom- 
ing, which to the writer’s mind is second 
only to the food itself. An ungroomed dog 
is not only repulsive but a menace to himself 
and to all with whom he comes in contact. 

A long-haired dog cannot be properly 
groomed without a good stripping comb 
to remove tangles and dead hair. Often 
the stripping (or plucking knife) should 
be resorted to frequently—both should be 
followed with a good flea comb to remove 
dirt and vermin. A wire dog slicker 
(sometimes called a rake) is also a good 
instrument to include in your dog’s kit. 
For finishing—a good stiff brushing is al- 
ways desirable. 

Folks say “Why all this bother for a 
dog ?”—but you really do not do it for the 
dog alone—your own self respect demands 
it and no one has the right to keep a dog 
in torment with vermin, dead and matted 
hair, etc., when it requires so little time 
with the proper equipment to keep his coat 
in fine condition. Last of all, do not fail 
to give him a clean, dry bed. Grooming 
starts the circulation in and under the skin 
so the hair roots are stimulated. Much 
skin trouble, in my opinion, arises from 
neglect in the grooming. 

N. Y. FRANK Brockway. 


Retrieving Tricks 
By Dr. C. W. Lyon 


HERE IS one little trick that I use in 

teaching my dogs retrieving that I have 
practiced successfully for the past 30 years 
and which I have never seen mentioned in 
books on dog training, at least not in any 
that I have consulted and I have read 
practically all of them. 

I proceed in the following manner: after 
I have gotten my pupil up to that point 
where he will readily retrieve at my com- 
mand, any object that is thrown out for him 
and he has learned to do this promptly and 
cheerfully, my next step is to teach him to 
“seek dead.” I call the dog to me, hold 
his head under my arms so that he cannot 
see the object, or the motion of my hand as 





— posture—ready to deliver the 


dead bird. The dog is old Champion 
Fair Bean, a great gun dog in his day 








Your dog will never feel this way if you 
give him an occasional treatment of 
Senenane's CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
where, 
Write ror Your Fres Cory of “SercEANT’s 
Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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DOG Medicines and Food 

















The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 


This new powder is certain 
death to fleas. Neutral in color, 
it does not show on dog. It has 
no odor. It retains its power. 
Hence when sprinkled in beds 
and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
but those hatching later from eggs, effec- 
tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- 
celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
and all pets. 





Note These Low Prices 
Small size .... 10 
2% ounces... .25f 
One pound... $1.50 
For sale wherever Flit ; 
Spray is sold POWDER 


PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
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THE outstanding book on the gen- 
eral training of the dog. The third 
edition, published in 1932, contains 121 
pages and many illustrations. 

No dog owner should be without 
this book. Contains chapters on gun- 
shyness, trailing, and retrieving, but the 
greater part of the book is devoted to 
the training every dog should have— 
housebreaking, obedience, jumping, 
fetching and finding, tricks, behavior 
in the home, street and auto, etc., etc. 

Discusses the psychology of the dog's 
mind, and the principles of dog train- 
ing. 

Help develop your 
pet’s mental abilities 
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DOG BOOKS 








ART OF BEAGLING 


Capt. J. 


$3.50 


OTHO PAGET 


Pub. 1932, 222 p., Ulus. 8%x5yx1% in. 
English book with following chapters: 


Introduction; The hound; 


whelps, 
Kennels 


Kennelman ; 


Brood bitches, 


and young hounds; On breeding; 
and kennel management; The 
Diseases; The hare; The 


country; The huntsman and hunting; The 


whipper- 


in; The field. 








BEAGLES AND BEAGLING 


A. F. HocHWALT 


Pub. 1 


50c 


923, 136 p., illus. 7%24%r% in. 


All about beagles—their history, training, 
field trials, breeding, etc. 








The 


RoBERT 


Pract 
gin, 
care of 
detailed 


breeding, 


Coonhound 


LEGARE $1.00 
ical treatise on ori- 
training and 
coonhounds, with 
hunting lessons. 


Pub. 1924. 
153 p., illus. 
7%x5%% in. 








Dog 


$3.00 


An encyclopedia of the 
diagnosis and treatment; 


’s Medical Dictionary 


SeweLL & COUSENS 


Revised edition, 
1983, 328 p., 34 
illus., 8%x5%eun 
1% in. 





diseases, their 
poisons and their 


antidotes; and the physical development of 


the dog. 


British publication. 








How to Train Your Bird Dog 


Horace 
Pub. 19 


A pra 


of espec 


27, revised 1932; 


$2.00 
10 illus. 


LYTLE 

24 Dw» 
7%45Y e136 i in. 

ctical, complete and up-to-date book 

ial interest to the amateur. 








TRAINING THE RABBIT HOUND 


Cari E. 
Pub. 1 
A boo 


SMITH $1.00 

926, 185 p., illus. 7%25%xr% in. 

k on bassets and beagles, with de- 
scriptive and historical sketches on each 


breed, 


their kennel 


care, breeding and 


training. 








The 
A. F. H 
Pub. 


1921, 


Working Dog and His Education 

OCH WALT cl. $1.50, p. $1.00 

reprinted 1925; 116 p., illus. 
7%24%xr% in. 


A treatise on the training of pointers, 


setters, 
spaniels, 


foxhounds, beagles, airedales, 


and police dogs. 















Pub. 


S¥> YOUR DOG AND YOUR CAT 
Roy H. Spautprne, D.V.M. 


$1.50 
1921, reprinted 1928; 166 p. 
7%25%cx1 in. 


A splendid book, simply told, on the care 


of the 


chapters on feeding, 


and one 


in sickness and health. Also 
training, selection ; 
chapter on the cat. 


dog 
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I throw the cob, or whatever he may be 


retrieving, or see in what direction it is 
thrown. While holding him thus I throw 
out the cob and order him to fetch and as I 
release him I indicate by the motion of 
my hand and arm in what direction he is 
to seek. At this stage the cob is thrown 
somewhere in the open so that he will read- 
ily go to it and bring it in. 

When he is perfect in this, I go a step 
further by throwing it among shrubs and 
flowers where he must actually seek for 
it. He knows by this time that my motion 
indicates the general direction and a few 
lessons of this kind will soon bear good re- 
sults. The dog is kept at this until he finds 
and retrieves the cob, dead bird, or what- 
ever the object may be. After he has pro- 
gressed so far I merely throw the object 
and remain in the same position, depend- 
ing entirely upon the dog’s own initiative to 
find what he is bidden to fetch. This not 
only develops his powers of location, but 
teaches him to use his nose. 

These lessons become very valuable in the 





field later for they not only help the dog in 
retrieving, but teach him to hunt in the di- 
rection that you have given him by the 
motion of your hand. Unless the dog 
knows how to hunt there is considerable 
lost motion if he is allowed to do things 
entirely in his own way. Frequently there 
are times when you want him to hunt in 
some special spot, and if he has learned his 
lesson well you can send him to that spot 
by this simple motion of the hand, even if 
he is a long distance away from you at the 
time. 

I should have mentioned that when he is 
hunting I never make any motions without 
first blowing my whistle to attract his at- 
tention and as it is only occasionally that 
the whistle is used it does not interfere 
with his natural hunting instincts and he 
does not depend upon me to direct him un- 
less I do blow the whistle. I know there 
are books giving instructions on teaching 
a dog to obey these motions in the field, 
but I find it much simpler to teach them 
in my back yard. 


Setter Type and Performance 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Although the 

English setter has not figured fre- 

quently among the winners of the so- 
called major field trials of late years, there 
is no doubt that he still remains the popular 
idol among the generality of sportsmen and 
numerically he stands first among the reg- 
istered bird dogs of the country. The 
situation seems somewhat anomalous, but 
records bear out these facts. 

Among field shooters in certain parts of 
the country he has always held first place 
and even at the present time in the field 
trials of the East he more than holds his 
own. This is largely due to the fact that 
in those trials the entries are more or less 
of a local nature and generally the dogs 
are handled by their owners. It is the pro- 
fessional field trial handler who has for- 
saken him, for the simple reason that it is 
easier and quicker to develop a winner 
among the pointer breed than among 
setters; that is, a winner in the larger 
events. 

Many reasons may be advanced why the 
setter has lost much of that glory that was 
his in the days of the early Llewellins when 


held the boards to the exclu- 
sion of all other breeds, why handlers have 
since become more interested in pointers, 
but that is a question too big for discussion 
here. The outstanding factor, however, has 
been due to the various fads that have 
sprung up with the breeders themselves. 
We now encounter setters ranging all the 
way from 20 to 65 pounds in weight with 
conformation varying from the large heavy 
jowled type to the diminutive variety, with 
high set ears and snipey noses and tempera- 
mentally a bundle of nerves, susceptible to 
gun shyness, man shyness and all the other 
shynesses that have cropped up in recent 
years. The great majority of these are 
utterly incapable of carrying on the good 
qualities of their early ancestors. Out of 
the thousands that are bred it is only now 
and then that one is developed sufficiently, 
mentally and physically to stand training. 
The English setter should be bred primarily 
for a utility dog, secondarily with some re- 
gard toward retaining a recognized type, a 
type that is exaggerated neither way. 

In the Eastern states and in some parts 
of the West, one finds a modification of 


that variety 





A setter of the old type—a shooting dog and a field trial winner. 
b elling, Warwick, N. Y. 


y Thomas 


Pioneer Punch, owned 




















both extremes in some of the dogs that are 
seen in field trials and also among the 
shooting ranks; the illustration shown here 
is one of that kind. A showy, well made, 
sound dog with attractive head, good shoul- 
ders, clean legs, strong loin and rugged 
hips. The very appearance of his head in- 
dicates brain power. This type may not be 
acknowledged as the ideal for which we 
should strive, and perhaps this dog could 
not win in highest class company, but never- 
theless this setter is a nearer approach to 
the old time setters of thirty or forty 
years ago than most of the setters that 
are seen in these days of promiscuous setter 
breeding. The dog shown here is not only 
a favorite shooting companion of his owner, 
but also a winner in the Eastern field trials 
and on the bench. Some may consider him 
a size or two too large, but nevertheless 
he is a far more attractive specimen than 
the apple-headed, high eared specimens 
which have become so prevalent of late 
years. Pointer breeders were never carried 
away by fads or cults; they bred to the 
best with the expectation of securing the 
best; they never confined their breeding 
operations within impossible lines, 
one way or the other and perhaps that ac- 
within 


counts for the greater uniformity 
the breed, both physical and mental. 
J. H. Torren. 
| F 
Queries 
English Bloodhounds 

Editor:—Can you tell me something about the 

English bloodhound? I have recently heard it 


stated that specimens range all the way from 200 


to 225 pounds. Is this dog an old breed? 
J. G. G.. Wash. 

Answer:—The English bloodhound is conceded 
to be one of the oldest of the hound family that 
hunts by scent. In the earliest days hounds were 
classified into two general groups—the coursing 
and the led hound. The latter is the dog that 
was used for tracking the prey—particularly 
wounded animals—to their lair and it is from this 
attribute that the name was derived. The dog 
is undoubtedly a keen-nosed animal and was used 
largely for man tracking, though many of the re 
ports of its prowers in this sphere have been 
greatly exaggerated. The old Southern hounds 
of slavery days were not the bona fide English 


bloodhound as we know the dog in his purity to- 
day, but they were doubtless as successful in track- 


human beings of the simon pure va 


ing as any 

rieties. At the present time there are a few ken 
nels in various parts of the country that are 
breeding the pure English bloodhound and he is 
indeed a majestic looking animal, but your in- 
formant was overstating facts as to their size 


and weight. According to the original standard, 
the height of dogs should be from 25 to 27 inches 
at the shoulder, bitches slightly less. Weight of 
dogs should be about 90 pounds and bitches some- 
what under that.—A. F. H. 


Labrador or Chesapeake? 

Editor:—I have been thinking of getting either 

a Labrador or Chesapeake with a view to having 
a dog to hunt with and also as a playmate for 
the boys, who are three years old. Am wonder- 
ing if that combination would work. I like dogs, 
but know little about them. For around the house 
I believe I would prefer a short-haired breed 


as 


they would be cleaner. I am also inclined to 
prefer a spayed female. Please advise.—T7. M. B., 
lowa. 

Answer:—The Labrador or the Chesapeake 
would no doubt answer your requirements, but 
the former having a shorter smoother coat, and 
being a trifle smaller than the latter, might be 
more to your liking. The Labrador as a rule 
makes an excellent companion for children, and 
personally I do not believe it will impair his 
hunting ability if properly trained. While I do 


not especially favor the idea of spaying females, 
particularly when they possess good blood and 
might therefore be of value for the perpetuation 
of the species, if this is done the operation should 
be resorted to while the puppy is still young. 
A. #. i. 


either | 
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Atually KILLS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


WHueEn you dust your dog or cat with Pulvex, no fleas or lice 
revive to reinfest. In addition to killing all parasites present, 


Pulvex will “flea-proof” your pet so that other 
will stay off for days afterwards. 


Pulvex twice a month and your pet will never be bothered 
s harmless to 


by fleas or lice. While deadly to pests, Pulvex i 
pets, even if swallowed. Non-irritating, too! O 
tect your dog against the torments and menace 


spread tapeworms) by Pulvex-ing regularly. Give your pet that 
flea-free summer which Pulvex absolutely insures. At pet shops 
and drug stores, in shaker-top cans, sold on a money-back 


guarantee, soc; or direct from William Cooper 
Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


KILLS THEM OFF.. AND KEEPS TH 








DOCTORS KNOW VALUE OF ae Ty; 
y “*Stripslik’’ 






» “STRIPSLIK” 
we. alten Mark as 





"and = rasor-sharp Glade for trimming. All 


ae mal sharp, Sippin 4 ela 


WARNER'S Dod + SUPPLIES, Dept.& | Norwich, Conn 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER 
Points, trails, trees, retrieves Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi 
ence as breeder and handler. 
DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 





YOUR DOG AND YOUR 
CAT 


How to Care for Them 


By 
Roy H. Spau.LpinG 
D. V. M. 


@ 
A book that tells 


to 


these 


precisely how 


care for 


pets, how to keep 





them well, what 
$1.50 postpaid 0 do when they 
are sick. 


Written in simple language by an au- 
thority on the subject, here is a volume 
that will prove invaluable to all inter- 
ested in these favorite animals. Pub- 
lished in 1921, reprinted in 1929, it 
contains 167 pages and the following 
chapters : 

Care of 


Medical 
Common 


the Dog. 
Care. 


Diseases of the Dog. 





Care and Diseases of Breeding 
Animals. 
Foods and Feeding. 


Training the Dog 
Selection of the 


The Cat. 


Dog, 
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| White Collie Pups 





fleas and lice 


dorless. Pro- 
of fleas (they 


& Nephews, 





—with every can of Pulvex Flea Powder, 
a copy of “10 Tricks to Teach Your Dog.” 
Learn how to teach your dog those new, 
novel, mysterious stunts with which you 
and your pet can amaze your friends. 


EM OFF 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 




















FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 652 








on the practical re- 
For moval of worms in 
DOGS Dogs of all breeds 


and 






Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


The saf -to- fm_ treat t. 
Desendatle. For Are booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55-H, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
~ Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products — 









The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

Jor catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 








FreeDogBoo 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 









and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


-W DoG REMEDI 


Mailed Free Address 


Q-W LABORATORIES, - Inc 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook 
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Health 


of your Dos 
bes te by? 


A.A.Hermann.DV5S. 


Curing Ear Canker 


Question: —What treatment is recommended for 
canker of the ear?—J. D. M., Mont. 


Answer:—Keep moisture out of the ears as 
much as possible and wipe them with soft cotton 
on an applicator if they get wet. If there is a 
secretion or odor wipe them dry and then sprinkle 
Mulford’s B. F. I. powder deep into them and 
cover with an ear bonnet for a couple of hours. 
If itching is the principal symptom put “% medi- 
cine dropper full of D. D. D. extra strong into 
them and turn the head so it will run deeply into 
the ear canal; cover with an ear bonnet. A diet 
containing too much starches and cooked foods 
may aggravate the itching. Feed mainly on raw 
meat on bones.—A. A. H. 


Routing External Parasites 


Question Please advise a good treatment for 
fleas, lice and worms.—J. B., N. J. 


Answer:—Fleas and lice can be discouraged by 
liquid dips or by powders sprinkled into the fur. 
When the infestation is extensive and an entire 
kennel must be treated equip a tank or vat and 
use a derris compound dip or a 1 per cent Kreso 
Stock dip and repeat at weekly intervals. For 
daily applications the commonly used _ insect 
powders are popular and effective. Derris Com- 
pound powder is a superior dry insecticide. 
Sodium Fluoride powder is the most potent and 
must be used very sparingly to prevent poisoning 
the host. Each of the various internal parasites 
responds best to a specific vermifuge, so that 
whenever practicable a microscopic examination 
of a specimen of the excreta should be made to 
treat intelligently. For tapeworms use enteric- 
coated tablets of Arecoline, % grain for each 15 
pounds weight. Areca Nut powder and extract 
male fern are also effective. For hookworms use 
Tetrachlorethylene in doses of 1 mil for each 12 
pounds weight. For ascarids, oil of chenopodium 
and oil of wormseed are indicated. Santonin and 
calomel is specific in doses of % grain for each 
five pounds weight. Follow in four to eight hours 
with a purgative. Whipworm infestation requires 
removal of the ceacum and heartworms require 
treatment injected into the blood stream. Sargent’s 
and Glover’s remedies advertised in our columns 
are dependable remedies for your dog’s afflictions. 


—A. A. H. 
To Toughen Pads 


Question:—Please advise me what to apply to 
the pads of my dog's feet to toughen them. Also 
the address of a company that makes boots for 
dogs.—C. H. H., Calif. 

Answer:—Mix one ounce of glycerine and two 
ounces of tannic acid in a pint of equal parts wa- 
ter and denatured alcohol. Immerse each paw in a 
jar for a few minutes before taking him out and 
again at night. Dog boots can be procured from 


the W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. of Berlin, Wis. 
—A,. A. H. 
Eye Infection 
Question:—I have a Llewellyn setter pup who 


has a blue scum over is left eyeball. It looks 
like a cataract. What is this and what can I do 
for it?—D. W. B., Tez. 

Answer:—There is an infection in the anterior 
chamber of the eyeball. Keep the pup in dark- 
ened quarters to avoid the irritating effect of 
strong sunlight. Put a couple of drops of warm 
10% solution of Argyrol into the eye every three 
hours until relieved.—A. A. H. 


Puppy That Eats Coal 

Question:—My eight-month-old puppy eats coal. 
Does he lack some element not found in his food? 
—C. W., N. Y. 

Answer:—Most puppies will eat coal in small 
particles and relish it, evidently deriving there- 
from some elements or essential vitamins favor- 
able to their growth and health. Large pieces 
of coal will obstruct the bowel and may be in- 
jurious but small portions are apparently abso- 
lutely harmless. Dogs can be given the liberty of 
partaking of any amount they desire. If Kalfos 
and cod liver oil are added to the diet there will 
be less desire to eat it.—A. A. H 








Soy Beans Save Trees 


ssRQABBITS are the bane of nursery- 
men,” says John W. Hershey, of 
Downington, Penn. “I have cussed and 
shot them every year. This past winter I 
was much concerned about my young nut 
trees. Our nursery became what looked 
like a rabbit zoo. I couldn’t see where 
they touched any of my trees, but noticed 
heavy rabbit concentrations in one block of 
trees. 

“At last I found why. Those rabbits were 
eating soy beans from stalks standing 
higher than the snow. I sow soy beans as 
a cover crop, and cut them down in the fall, 
but this block was left uncut. Quail win- 
tered at the same automat. I’m tickled pink 
to learn what one may plant to keep the 
cottontails from eating my trees.” 

There's a tip for you rabbit hunters, and 
you nurserymen, too. Beans are cheaper 
than shot or traps, and far more humane 
than poison. And you can save the rabbits 
for sport the following year—American 
Game Assn. 


Ohio Saves $100,000 


By eget is $100,000 ahead of 
the game in Ohio under the new plan 
of issuing hunting and fishing licenses, ac- 
cording to Commissioner William H. Rein- 
hart. 

The new system encourages sportsmen’s 
organizations to designate agents to issue 
licenses, the issuing fees being set aside 
for the restoration of game and fish, in- 
stead of having the county clerks collect 
and retain such issuance fees. 

It appears also that under this plan the 
number of licenses issued has a tendency to 
increase, because the local organizations 
make a special effort to sell as many li- 
censes as possible to swell their own 
special fee fund for conservation work.— 
American Game Assn. 


. “Sportsmen!-Replenish at é‘ 


: Our Streams and Fields Dow! . 







Wisconsin Game Farms 
A TOTAL of 91,881 game bird eggs were 


distributed from Wisconsin state game 
farms during 1933, as reported by William 
F. Grimmer, state superintendent of game. 
English ring-necked pheasant eggs led the 
distribution with 73,253, and there were 
11,739 Mongolian pheasant eggs, 5,369 
mutant eggs, 1,008 mallard duck eggs, and 
512 wild turkey and Hungarian partridge 
eggs distributed. 

Produced at the state game farms, these 
eggs were distributed to cooperating farm- 
ers and sportsmen’s clubs for hatching, rear- 
ing, and stocking. Eggs were distributed to 
cooperators in all 71 counties of the state. 

In addition to the eggs distributed there 
were 8,465 game birds hatched at the state 
game farm and distributed for stocking and 
cooperative breeding activities. These in- 
cluded 7,104 Mongolian and ring-necked 
pheasants, 612 mutant pheasants, 240 Hun- 
garian partridge, 359 mallard ducks, 90 
Valley quail, and 60 wild turkeys. 

The department is holding the following 
birds and animals for breeding at the state 
game farm: 

2,154 Mongolian pheasant; 176 mutants; 
205 Blacknecks; 102 Formosans; 102 Ver- 
sicolor; 64 Valley quail; 96 Hungarian 
partridge; 107 Mallard ducks; 26 Black 
mallards; 510 Bantams; 45 black raccoon 
breede rs: 205 of the rarer species of pheas- 
ants including Golden, Silver, Lady Am- 
herst, Melanotus, Swinhoe, Lineated, 
Reeves, Manchurian and Impeyan. 











AN AMAZING OFFER 


“Silvertipt,”” Black Silver Foxes, Cross Fores, Alas- 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money can buy, 
are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 
pocketbook. Now you can start in this profitable busi- 
ness. We teach you everything, market your pelts, in 
our cooperative association and help you build up a 
profitable business. Our Guarantee is your protection. 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
1 North La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


WHY PR ROYAL - SQUABS? 


4 4 4 ty te 





ore tt 2 at2to 
Sere 


TMOUTH ROCK S 


specially selected breeding 
EGG am of Northern Bob-White Quail, 
Mongolian-Ringnecks, Golden, Sil- 


ver, Versicolor, Amherst and Melanistic Mutant Pheasants, 
postal charges prepaid. Prices cheerfully quoted on 
young birds to be delivered after Sept. 1 





429 U ST., MELROSE, MASS, 





st. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Delaware. 


WANT BETTER HUNTING — FISHING? 






















Pish Grow Bigger where Terrell’s Notural Fish 
Food and C plan N Price /| 
list—Folder ‘Free. a oe [i 














]mprove your DUCK HUNTING 


Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your waters. Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 
AND SAGO PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ete. Guaranteed to 
grow. Write for free planting advice 
and free booklet. also low prices. Many 
years of experience. 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC | Sa 
Box 331-8 Oshi Wisc. 








Upland Game 
Birds 











An interesting and informative 
book, dealing with the location 
and habits of all our upland 
game birds, with tips on hunting 
them. Also interesting accounts 
of the authors’ experiences with 
them. 


Published 1902, reprinted 1924; 
429 pages, illustrated. 7%x5'/, 
xl'4 inches. $1.75, postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381-4th Ave., New York City 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Copy should be received b 
and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
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WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
» aS we cannot eon to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each 
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OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 


by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most 


effective you can buy. 
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Arms 





BEAGLES 


BEAGLE HOUNDS. Finest America. Dime brings lit- 
erature. Masterly Beagles, Johnson Creek, isc. 7- 


75 ENGLISH BEAGLES, BROKEN, ~<a Broken and 
Pups. Tucquan Beagle Farms, Holtwood, Pa. 

BEAGLES & RABBITHOUNDS, thoroughly broke, trial. 
Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 


50 BEAGLES BROKE, also starters trial. John Grene- 
walt, 873 East Poplar, York, Penna. tf. 


CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 
trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. ‘34 


HOUNDS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 

sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass on all shipped for trial. 
Batisfaction Guaranteed. talogue ‘Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Mitinots: tf. 


MAGNIFICENT OLD FASHIONED Long eared Dose 
Voiced Registered Black and Tan Hounds of 

mien for particular sportsmen. Trained, Xm... 
uppies. Quality exclusively, Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
ista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. tf. 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit, and combination hounds 
shipped for trial. Write for literature showing pictures. 

State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Pa- 

ducah, Ky. 

$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and oppossum hound 


hunted last season, treeing good; shipped COD for in- 
spection. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


SETTERS and POINTERS 


FOR SALE, three white and lemon pointer males eight 
months old, bred right and trained right, one hundred 

dollars each. Also blood hound puppies. Cameron Ken- 

nels, Hempstead, Texas. 7-2 

WANTED: BIRD DOGS for training. Thirty-four years 
experience in developing shooting dogs. Grouse, pheas- 

ant, quail. Excellent references. Pecan Grove Farm, R. 

2, Danville, Penna. 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, Beautiful, reasonable. Bred 
for real shooting dogs. Pedigrees will prove, Knockavo 

Kennels, Conewango, N. Y. 

ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
ash. 





















































SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif tf. 
SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 

any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 5-¢ 





oa coated, 








AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL Puppies. A real duck, 
pheasant, grouse dog. Ideal Companions. Literature 
six cents. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois. 6-6 


— & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 7-3 


PEDIGREED SP RING ER SPANIELS, 
delivery. Fred Baebler, Britton, 8. D 








$15—$25. Safe 
ak, 





TERRIERS 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 





Wire haired 
hunters or 
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“Pacific” for Accuracy 


Reloading Tools—Reloading Su 

Sights—Telescope Sights—Remodeling an 
Send for General Catalog—send 3c for postage 

PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 









PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


plies—Front and Rear 
Shooting Accessories. 
















32 & 38 Cal. 31,” Safety Hammerless 


Service $995 
Special 1, Vo 








Squeezer grip safety prevents acci- 
dental firing. The ideal gun for 
home, auto or pocket. Quickest, 
most dependable; cannot jam; 
powerful; accurate. Top break, auto 
ejector; double action; nickel finish only; 
pote stocks. eorand =e Wondestel 
argain. © price 95 
Cartridges Foc Oc box. fiolster 75c. 
88 deposit required in C.O.L 

Quantity Raotiadmaniion today. 


L.LEESALES CO., 35 West 32nd St., 


BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


New York 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 
let moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells. sights fitted. 
Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 
quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 


Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog 5c. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. tf 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 
Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 








peaters, also 8-bbl. guns and doubles. New type .22 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 
South St., Boston, Mass, tf. 
WANTED AT ONCE! Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols. Will 

trade for new ones. Also Krag ammunition. J. Warshal 


& Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT HORNET; converted by 
Sedgley, brand new, $17.95. HUDSON, L-52, Warren 

Street, New York. 

HIGH GRADE DOUBLE BARREL HAMMER, 10 gauge 


shotguns; write for list. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
New York. 














Kennel 





GREAT DANES 


REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. 
Kennels, Steamboat Springs, 





Brindles. 


Pawns. Tanana 
Colorado, 6-6 





DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 


TRAINER 
Brown, Marina, 





—30 years experience in 
Calif. 


GUN DOG 


Scotland. 
Chas. 8-6 








IRISH AND WIRE Fox Terriers: Exceptional bargains 
in young females, bred bitches, wire studs. Puppies. 
Altura Kennels, Route One, El Paso, Texas. 


Homesteads and Lands 


MASTER ARMS DIRECTORY 


A complete cross-indexed catalogue of leading makes 
new and used American and Foreign guns, compiled 
directly from the publications and catalogues of the 
outstanding arms producers and distributors of the 


world. Published by the makers of Price 25c 


Packard Pistols. 


VON ROSEN ARMS CO. 
1374 W. Bivd. Cleveland, Ohio 


RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
| vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


ERNEST RICE, 331 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 


CUSTOM AMMUNITION 


Get more satisfaction by using custom loads exactly suited 
to your gun and type of shooting. All calibers. Small 
game and 3000 foot vermin loads for Hornets. Your emptys 
reloaded. State type gun used, Prices reasonable, 


SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


AMMUNITION SALE SPECIAL PRICES $3.00 per 

hundred; metal case bullets. 25-30-32 and 35 Reming- 
ton rimless, 25/35-25/36-22 Savage—7m/m/ Mauser— 
80/06 Boatail—303 ma Ye 32 Special—401 Auto. 
Also 45/70 black powder, $2.50, 38 S & W short, $1.60. 
828 & Ww, $1.40. 382 Short Colt, $1.20. Specially selected 
government cartridges. Prices _ per hundred. Issue 1918, 
45 Auto or 1917 revolver, = 25; 1933 stock, $3.00; 30/06 
Foringaea. $2.25; 45 Colt D. A., $2.00. HU DSON, 

2 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW GUN BARGAINS! 22 High- Standard Automatic, 

$16.50, 19-NRA Savage ‘Target Rifle $26.85, Marlin 
80-30 Carbines $23.95, Stevens No. 056 22 bolt action Re- 
peater, peep sights attached, $9.75, single shot $3.95, 
peep sights attached $4.95. Sedgley Springfield Sporter, 
caliber 30°06 (sample gun) $57.20. Marlin M39 $18.95. 
Bargains in Daisy, Benjamin, Crosman Air Rifles. J. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 lst, Seattle, Wash. 


A-1 USED GOV'T LEATHER GUN 
Swivels, set 50c. Krag peep sight $2.70. 




















slings 35c postpaid. 
Sleeping 


Bags, wool $7.45, Kapok $5.45. Bargain list, Reloading 
Tools, Guns, Ammunition, Sights. J. Warshal & Sons, 
1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 





- sna NEW WINCHESTER Rifles, 38/40 Carbine, 
5. Model 94 takedown, 25/35 or 32/40, 26” bar- 








each. Marlin 22 Auto. rifles, $11.75. HUD- 
2, Warren Street, New York. 
TRADE ONE of your extra guns for gun sights, a tele- 


supplies, ete, 
355 Hayes St., 


scope sight, reloading tool, reloading 
Address Dept. L, Pacific Gun Sight Co,, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AMMUNITION BARGAINS! 22 long rifle, $4.40 

1000. 7.63 m/m Mauser $3.75 per 250, 16 ga. Shotshells 
$2.00 per 100. List free! J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 lst, 
Seattle, Washington. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—Fox Terrier puppies. C. E. 


Stephens, 135 Hamilton Pk., Lexington, Ky. 
Misc. DOGS 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kent tf 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 

lovable, intelligent house dogs, §$ to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
ENGLISH BULLDOGS. Catalog Ten Cents. Challenger 

Kennels. Jackson Center, O. 6-3 


sg _ WHITE Police dogs. 
Mose N. 




















Arthur Anson, 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
GET RESULTS 


Do you have some fishing tackle or 
hunting equipment that you can not 
use, that you would like to trade or 
sell—a boat or outboard motor that 
you do not have time to use? 


Advertise them 
in this department! 








————— 














BARRED: 30-06 SPRINGFIELD $3; 45 auto Colt $2; 

ang Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 

PAC IFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California. = 
ec, 





PERMABLUE guarantees factory reblue. Non-paint. 
Gunsmiths favorite. 50c. Easy instructions, PERMA- 
BLUE CO. 2904 W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. tf 


MILITARY MAUSER CARBINE AUTO PISTOLS, 
9 m/m with wood holster, in good condition, $21.00. 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


PEARL and IVORY GRIPS for your gun, 
checkered, special quotations, state model. 
L-52 Warren Street, New York, 


GENUINE U. 8. Army Leather Sling Straps, new, 
og Dagtveia, 85c each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 


. 
EXPERT GUN RESTOCKING, prices reasonable. J. C. 
Denham, Xenia, O. June °35 


SPECIAL LIST of 185,000 assorted cartridges, to close 
out, send stamp. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 








plain or 
HUDSON, 














New York, 
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Fishing Tackle 


Ovutpoor LIFE e Avcust, 1934 
Miscellaneous 


Taxidermy 
















PATENTS 
PENDING 


New 
Fly-Rod Lures 


that flutter and fly real as 
life. Variety of colors in 
four sizes. Trout, 40c each, 
three for $1. Bass, 50c¢ each 
three for $1.25. Wholesalers 
and dealers wanted, Free circulars. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Worden Floating Spinner Com- 
pany, Granger, Washington. 


—~—s---ooooeoeoeoeeoeeeeeeee-~~| 


F he E Fe NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
*em where all other lures 
Se ee fail. If you will send us 
a Say the name and address of 
at least one of your fish- 
ing tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of 
one or both, if you will enclose a dime each to 
cover postage and handling. Positively only one | 


of each to person answering ad. 
SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charies Sts, | Kankakee, Iilinols 














~ SE. KNOWLES co. 
977 HOWARD ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 














No JoK 


To BE 











LIQUID COMPASS 


Most unique and useful compass, 
guaranteed, weight 3 ounces, 


$2.00 POSTPAID. 
We also furnish this compass with a 
vacuum cup base in place of the wood 
base as shown, $1.50 Cay Cleve- 
land Distributing Co., Sta. A, P. 0. 
Box No. 1007 Cleveland, 0. 


WHY NOT iret ng. cemiee tl: Gap reMAL 


a 
sects? I by | hundreds of kinds for collections. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my Instructions, pictures. price-list. Profit. 


lor Iustrated Pr t 
terms. before sending “~ Sinclair, 


Dealer in - 
gee Seat 22, Box 1424, MAE 














Taxidermists’ Supplies 

Largest dealer in U.S. Biggest 

stock. CHEAPEST. Write for 

NEW CATALOG TODAY. FREE. 

J. W. ELWOOD Omaha, Nebr. 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. Tanning heavy hides for 

rugs and robes, light skins for chokers. Rubber heads, 
eyes, fasteners for sale. Fur work on coats and chokers. 
Game head mounting. Head forms for Deer, Moose, Elk, 
Rug heads waxed. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Mich. 4-6 


MOUNTED MUSHROOMS. Learn the difference be- 

tween edible and poisonous mushrooms by mounting them 
permanently. RK. Forwood, Mycologist, 417 N. Woodrow 
St., Little Rock, Ark. tf. 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 

forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash. 6- 
BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED ELK _ heads 20 each, 

Mounted coyote heads $5. Stranges Taxidermy. Clarks- 
ton, Washington. 8-3 
PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
a Glass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 




















LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
dermy School, Lemont, I1L 








PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. _ Best_ results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson _E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


SEA SHELLS. Bor (25) different varieties (50c), Post- 
paid anywhere in U. 8. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Jas. 
A. McMillan, Bonita Springs, Fla. 


VACHER’S MOSQUITO REPELLENT SALVE keeps 
them away for hours. Harmless. 25 cents postpaid. 
E. W. Vacher, New Orleans. tf. 














FISHERMEN ° - Pond a o- 
them yourself from our guaranteed parts. Send for 


list of all sizes from salmon to trout 
SPINNER SPECIALTIES, 680x176, Lewiston, idaho 














LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. -. & BR. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 
SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Towa tf. 


FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher's ““TUG” 








MAKE YOUR OWN WINE at small cost. Book con- 
tains 34 recipes, Price $1.00. Otto Rolli, 328 W. 
Tuscarawas, Canton, Ohio. 7-2 


LIFELONG INCOME! Make master remedies from com- 
mon Herbs! 128- ppaee illustrated book, 30c. Bluegrass 
Ky. 





Bureau, Newport, 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, Telescopes repaired 
—parts for all makes. Carl W. Mayher, 5 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IL 


ATHLETES FOOT—Toe ringworm. Tenderfoot Balm 
heals at once. Enclose 25 cents. H. Vollmer, Flat 
Rock, Mich. 7-2 


SQUETO. MOSQUITO CHASER for bites. Sample tube 
10 cents postpaid. SQUETO CO., Waupaca, Wisc. 6-6 





























7 ANTED—Common weeds by steady buyers. Details 
leaders. Three foot sample leader 25c. Fletcher-Fletcher, W. 
1796 North Lake, Pasadena, California. 10c. International Agency, Cincinnati. tf 
= E HELGRAMITE for Black Bass, $2.50 per Hundred, 

1.50 per Fifty, 85c per Twenty-Five. Geo, O, Strong, » 4 4 
Ww illimantie, Conn : Wild Duck Attractions 
FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality ma- 

terials at moderate prices. Send for catalog. H. Noll, N NEW COMPACT DECOYS ‘ | 

, » ew om, 

Apsley & Zeralds Sts., Phiis.. Pa tober Tor careing, "Saptly ean be carted | ~ 
SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or Pyramid. Free Folder. ~ aging, seat. |! tremely lifelike, trouble 

Reading Instrument Company, Box 78, Reading, Pa. proof. T Kinmath Palin es Iitinewe Fectory. | 

8-6 





FISHERMEN! BOOK OF Famous bait recipes, 10c 
__coin, Brighton Supply, Dept. C., New Brighton, Penna, 
GLOWING NEW night fishing bait. Instructions 20c. 

International l_ Agency, Cincinnati. tt 


LIVE FISH WORMS—Dealers wanted. Henry Dickman, 
Willow Springs, Mo. 























Bieile acid Acimale 


LEARN FREE where to buy eggs or breeding stock 
many varieties Pheasants, Quail, other Game Birds, 
Wild and Ornamental Waterfowl, Aviary and Rare Birds, 
Peafowl, etc., from beautifully printed | ‘~~ 
monthly magazine; subscription $2.00 yr. Wr today for 
free sample copy: MODERN GAME BREEDING. BL w. 
State, Doylestown, Pa. tf. 
BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 
Industry, great demand, Easy. Interesting. Send lic 
for Illustrated Literature. American Frog — Industries, 
Box 333C, Rayne, Louisiana. 

“RAISE FROGS! Turn your backyard into_ cash! 
FREE book ‘Fortune in Frogs” tells how. Market 
waiting. ” eons Frog Canning Company, (188). New 
Orleans, La. 




















EGGS—STOCK, PHEASANTS —Quail—Silkies. Low 
_prices. Parmount Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 4-6 
PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, PIGEONS, Stock and eggs 
reasonable, ‘“‘Swinburne,”’ Delhi, Iowa. 7-4 








Indian Curios 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 

Costumes, Sixteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 4-6 


Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying we Selling gets, 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. 5-6 

















UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, a 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 6-6 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27 $% size 53c; 
Dollar size $1.10; 2c piece with coin oad stamp cata- 
logue 10¢. Norman Shultz. Salt Lake, Utah. 4-6 
OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 
19, Muskogee, Okla. tf 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Sortnes, 

t 

















Decoy Co. 
ey eo Kinmath Falls, Ore.” 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. 10-12 


FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write, 
Reynold Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 7-4 


GENULNE SMALL eg 2S English Callers. Young ducks, 
$1.00 each. O, Krink, Sheffield, Lowa, 


" PATENTED 

















Boat & Camp Equip. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! The Greatest Sleeping Bag 
Value in America! Genuine Waterfowl down-filled, 
warm, water-proof, improved SLEEPING BAGS, 100” 
talon zipper with wind flap, air mattress pocket, cover 
opens for shelter-half, can be rolled in 30 seconds, made 
large and roomy, full 72’x84” when open, 36”x84” when 
used for sleeping. Weight, 10 lbs. Regular $35.00. 
SPECIAL PRICE $18.95. Same bag with pure Oregon 
virgin wool filling $9.95. All bags guaranteed. Alaska 
Bags, 1410 S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 











Practical Home Tanning 
and Fur Dressing 
by Maurice H. Decker 
Pub. 1934, 50 pages, illustrated. 6x4z% 


inches, paper cover. 

Written by the Camping Editor of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, this new and valuable booklet 
contains the following chapters: Preliminary 
Handling, Tanning Furs and Skins, Breaking 
Hides, Bark Tan for Harness and Shoe 
Leather, The Chrome Tan, Rawhide and Buck- 
skin, Tanning Sheepskins, Fur Robes and Rugs, 
Working Suggestions, Appendix (Waterproof- 
ing for Boots and Shoes.) 


25c 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381-4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Archery Equipment 


THE “20TH CENTURY” Mechanical Archery Bow anyone 
can make from oak or any hard wood. Inexpensive. 

Shoots metal tipped winged arrow 200 yards. Copyrighted 

detailed drawings, instructions, 50 cents silver. Box 

E1012, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 

GAME GETTER ARROW HEADS. The kind you have 
always wanted. 5 for 50c. 11 for $1.00. O. A. Nor- 

lund Company, Williamsport, Pa. 8-4 














Employment 


MEN WANTED at once to call on stores with biggest line 

5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Cement, 
79 lifferent items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog FREE. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-Z, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 

WANTED FARMERS and others to ont, for a 
Government Positions; Commence $105-$175 month 
Common education. Valuable information nae our civil 
service expert mailed free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
420, St. Louis, Mo. tf. 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” _ Start $105.00-$175.00 
month, Men—women, 18-50. Many examinations com- 
ing. Steady, List positions and full particulars FREE. 
Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. F63, Ro- 

chester, N. ° 

FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, 
hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Bayson 

Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. - 




















Camera and Photo Supplies 





|} MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at home. 


Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. American School of Phomerapet 
Dept. 1284, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dec.-’ 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 
5x7 10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 8-2 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 3-6 
FREE 2 World’s Fair Photos, with order, Roll film 
developed and printed 25c. VIBERT, 17207% St. 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 7-2 
8x10 ENLARGEMENTS 25c; Developing and printing 
roll films, 25c; 10 reprints 25c. Cardinal Laboratories, 
Box 22, Summit, : a 1-3 




















Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beaghe Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones 8-tf 


The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
4 Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth— = ae 4 il- 
om ey $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
$10-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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HANDY MAN'S 4) 


for USEFUL PASTIME and for PROFIT! 


Put in your spare time this fascinating way. Enjoy the thrills of making 
things, fixing things, experimenting, exploring magic worlds of wonder, 
with these new inexpensive guide books. All made for non-technical 
readers. Think of it—only $1.00 each for these NEW cloth-bound Manu- 
als. This low price is temporary; we may have to raise it later. Not just 
books of WORDS, but diagrams, drawings, directions, showing each 
stage of the job. Full-sized books, about 200 pages each. Sold separately 
—take your choice. Use the coupon below. 


Now READY for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
I. MANUAL OF SHIP MODEL MAKING. How to 


make any model. Here are clearly diagramed the many short cuts, 
kinks, and time-saving methods of experts. Complete plans and speci- 
fications for a gorgeous galleon, clipper ship, etc, Almost 100 illustra- 
tions. Full cloth bound $1.00. 





















2. THE HOME CHEMIST. How to set up and oper- 
ate an inexpensive home laboratory with odds and ends of 
material available in every home. Many thrilling, practical, 
useful experiments and tests, entertaining, instructive, valu- 
able, pointing the way to research and new discoveries. Many 
diagrams and illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


3. WONDERS THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE. 


Turn an inexpensive microscope on hundreds of specimens within a stone’s 
throw of your front door and you step off into a new world of won- 
ders. Complete Manual for amateurs. How to use equipment, secure 
and preserve specimens, take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous illus- 
trations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 





4. BOOK OF FORMULAS. For household, shop, laboratory. 
Formulas, recipes, methods and secret processes. Make your own bev- 
erages, glues, cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cosmetics, 
dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, silver and nickel plate, metal alloys, 
photo chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of articles for home use 
or for founding your own business through making and selling. Full 
cloth bound $1.00. 


5. FIX IT YOURSELF. A new edition of a famous book, show- 
ing with diagrams and directions, how to fix and repair furniture, 
electric outlets, windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, chimneys, 
boilers, weather proofing, painting and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Full cloth bound $1.00. os Fs 


eee ee ea 


MONEY-BACK ORDER FORM 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, [0.L. 8-34] 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 










6. WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND 
JOINING MANUAL. _ The simplest, most 


practical ways to make end tables, chairs, benches, 





I . i : . Send me the Handyman’s Modern Manuals as indicated by the numbers 
highboys, book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of furniture checked below 
in your spare time. A revelation of simplicity and 1—Ship Mode! 3—Microscope S—Fix It 
helpfulness. Many illustrations. Full cloth bound 2—Home Chemist 4—Formulas 6 Woodworkers 
$1.00 When the books arrive I will pay the postman $1.00 for each book delivered 
. plus a few cents postage Y are to refund what I have paid if I return 
the books within five days of their receipt. 
SUIUIITEE” ccbestnsivshsernspisnosnsctillliinesiiinbaiiitiiibaaiiaaiiacaiiaiae 





ADDRESS sovenecevocesossosccsocosssoosssccssooose coccecceseseeccssssencossssenasussenaess 





SEND NO MONEY / 


When the books arrive pay the postman $1.00 per book plus a few cents 
sostage. Money refunded on books returned within 5 days of receipt. 


CITY eoscnsscenseneneene® 


Orders outside United States must be accompanied by cash) 
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Loot them by 
toe Ueousand and 


NEVER 
CLEAN 
YOUR GUN! 


Cleaning rods have a way of taking the 
joy out of shooting . . . and the accuracy 
out of a gun. If you own one of these old- 
fashioned devices, throw it away and start 
today shooting Remington’s work-saving, 
barrel-preserving ammunition— Kleanbore. 


It’s non-corrosive. It’s non-erosive. And 


it brings out the very best in your gun and 


in your marksmanship, whether you shoot 
a revolver, pistol, rifle or shotgun. 

Police have shot Kleanbore by the hun- 
dred thousand rounds without a single mis- 
fire or malfunction of any kind. Big game 
hunters prefer it for its clean-cut perform- 
ance. It holds practically every record on 
the small-bore rifle range. It’s a favorite 
with wing, trap and Skeet shots everywhere. 

Remember, a// non-corrosive ammunition 
made by Remington bears the registered 
trademark “‘Kleanbore.”’ So look for the 
name on the box when you buy shot shells 
or cartridges. Folder No. 76 tells the whole 
Kleanbore story. Write for it. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


KLEANBORE. 


AMMUNITION 
KEEPS YOUR GUN BARREL CLEAN 


A promise we have kept with shooters 


for more than seven years. 





